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FLUTE PLAYER (Etruscan) 


... the perfect pair for the 
year’s plans and records! 


nw Instructor 
CLASS RECORD 


: ane ae wom 
erases sou CXS! 


ACTUAL PAGE SIZE 
the Class Record—6'/2" x 9'/2 
the Plan Book—8'/2” x 11’ 


for the class record 


The Instructor CLASS RECORD is the versatile classroom 
tool you've been looking for. Brand-new, it combines all of the 
modern record-keeping features in one book. It contains a 
total of 80 pages with 36 marking sections that may be used 
for 4,5, 6, 7, and 10 week periods. 


In addition, one page is provided for recording Standardized 
Test results including each child's |. O. The Health Record 
page provides entry space for each child's weight and height 
plus 12 blank columns for other necessary data. Other pages 
include three pages for notes and four seating charts. 


Each marking column has space to indicate the basis for the 
mark. Average and final marks may be entered at the end of 
each marking period. And, the actual marking space is larger 
than that found in most other books. The perforated note 
column on the right side of each marking section may be used 
or folded under so that pupils’ names need not be repeated. 
Space is allotted, too, for entering the number of the text 
charged to each child. 


Truly, it's the perfect companion for the perfect Plan Book. 
6/2” x 9'/2” in size, the Class Record is sturdliy Wire-O- 
bound to withstand hard usage during the school year. 


Single Copy 90c; 5 to 10 Copies 80c each; 1 or more Copies 70¢ each. 


SAMPLE COPIES 


for your classroom plans 


The Instructor PLAN BOOK will see you through the entire 
school year—it has planning pages for forty weeks of school 
plus 8 pages for notes, reports, and inventories. Easy to use— 
either pen or pencil—the 8'/2” x 11” size is convenient for 
the classroom. The Wire-O binding insures a sturdy book that 
becomes a permanent record of the year's activities. 


The Instructor Plan Book is the perfect answer to all your 
planning problems. More than 60,000 teachers are using it 
this year for it provides more entry spaces than any other 
plan book available. For example, you can record the daily 
schedule, highlights of the week, the weather, all special 
events and holidays, trips, assemblies, fire drills, meetings and 
appointments. 


Additional pages in the back of the book provide space for 


your textbook list, room supplies, reference and library books, 
notes on units and activities, and workshop notes. 


Single Copy $1.25; 5 to 10 Copies $1.10 each; 11 or more Copies 90c each. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 14 FOR YOUR ORDER 





TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to. 


BORROW ‘100,.'600% 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required =| Ms rve: ices 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and | 99 Cash ‘ 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. z os 

You Get Months | You Get Months 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS School board members, 20000 1343 50000 2769 


friends, relatives, merchants 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE ae ai alee hen wis 
know you are applying for a 30000 1995 60000 3249 
SIGNATURE ONLY Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
a a MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
@ Teacher loans are made on signature only no co- is completely confidential and private 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you aré 
































or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. 7 


CONVENIENT TERMS this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 


@ Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. O 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


@ No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 


PRIVATE , . 


or . . , Fi > : "inance C¢ . 
@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your Formerly State Finance Company ; OUR GUARANTEE 


i | ¥ r - . 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only Over Sixty Years of Service | 14 tor any reason you return 
so] <= the money within 10 days 


you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. . 
: <— after the loan is made there 


sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in cor 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select t 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application, 








r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!----) ®:).." " 


The following are all the debts that I have: 








Dial Finance Company, Dept. F-20 


Full Amount Paying | 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owlng 


Address 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost — ’ ao ais ig a ee “ht cite 
whatsoever. 


i 


$ = 
Amount you want to borrow $.............. On what date of month will your FILE INFORMAT oes dpinty ee ~ qn relative tatormation 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? ¥ or our confidential ite 
Relationship 


Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative........ 


Age... POF MONEN §.....cccccccccccccoccee- YOU receive salary 
Name and address Street OGCUD....ccoccsses 
of school you teach 








How long with Name of Relative . nimnv~»n~e,wiinnin: Qa, 
present employer. a eccoceecce Street TOOT E oh ii a I at Occup...cc-- 











employment....... -- per month &.... wove Name of Relative........... 


To whom are payments on ‘ ’ 
auto made? (Name) .........ccccccccsccceccseeeee 460 OWN sin sitesi We sncnenienne PON iccannmanainin 


i 





Bank you deal with (Name)...................... Town : : : : Name of Relative............ puibiniapneanabiitpinisinniinnen OE Picpescmnsemsndan 

Amount you owe bank? $................. Monthly payments? $ | 

What security on bank loan” Street rown State Occup 

List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe onaloan: | The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


RE | senenaatienecinmaatineeeuTinn Sien Full Street 


Do cnscsntsamsenersnenencen 
Pay rent or real estate sa EG ae See een newer 
payment to? (Name)............... a 


i 
. # 
i 
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; i 


Town...... 2 ee State 





Purpose of loan 
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: NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
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PERSONAL 


~ Cif marric d, beth husband and wife must PERSONALLY 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY SIGNATURES 


1S NOT RECEIVED. REQUIRED 
ea eenaenasaawasawaaa@amaen RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN eas sase2aeeseeeaeseaseeanae 
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Dennis Really 


a Menace ? 


A LTHOUGH, ina fit of exasperation some eight 
years ago, my wife declared that our boy Dennis was a 
menace (thus giving me the title fora cartoon feature), 
we have come to find out that he wasn’t really that bad, 


after all. 


As young parents, we were constantly being amazed, hor- 
rified, and generally thoroughly confused by his behavior. 
We thought that a little demon with the energy of a dozen 
wildcats had come to live with us. But as we talked with 
pediatricians and with other young parents, the truth 
dawned on us—Dennis, incredibly, was normal! 

Later, when the cartoons based on some of our boy’s an- 
tics began to spread in the newspapers, word came in from 
other parents throughout the country—“our little Jimmy 


did the same thing you showed in the cartoon yesterday.” 


HANK KETCHAM 


While I am a cartoonist, with no special knowledge of 
child behavior, several child psychologists have told 
me that The Menace gets a clean bill of health from 
them. He is inventive, energetic, curious, and repre- 
sents the fine things that parents and teachers are sup- 
posed to admire, but find so difficult to live with. 


Probably the best summation of the character of the 
little fellow I portray was given in a talk at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii by Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., professor of 
education at the University of Maryland. 

“We may be sorry if we ever succeed in ‘taking the men- 
ace out of Dennis,” Dr. Hymes said. “The qualities of 
Dennis are basic to the American way of life. 

“For one thing,” said Dr. Hymes, “Dennis is an exceed- 
ingly friendly youngster. To be sure, this gets him into 
some situations, but it seems like a wonderfully American 
kind of response—open, trusting, friendly, cheerful. 

“What's another part of the so-called ‘menace’? Dennis 
has self-confidence. He is only a child but he believes in 
himself. He thinks he has some worth. This is especially 
and uniquely our country. This is the way we want every- 
one to feel—proud, sure, glad they are who they are. 

“Dennis is also curious,” Dr. Hymes said. “He tries 
things out, he pokes into things, he explores. An American 
has to—this is his very nature. 

“This is a quality we should be proud of in Dennis and 
in all of our children,” Dr. Hymes said. “We are doing a 
lot of talking about producing scientists and mathemati- 
cians. This inquiring mind of Dennis, his persistence in 
wanting a good reason, his everlasting ‘why,’ are the very 
qualities we would prize in him twenty years from now 
in a laboratory. 

“Dennis may be hard to live with at times. Free people 
are always harder to live with than slaves. 

“We can be sure we are producing a sturdy people,” Dr. 
Hymes concluded, “as long as we can live with children 


who possess qualities like ‘Dennis the Menace.’ ” 
So, if any of your students act like my little fellow, 


I suggest that you recall the above talk, grit your teeth, 
and remember that a school term isn’t really a life 


ff 


term—it just seems that way. 
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te THE entire AV Supplement you 
will find no picture of Kathryn 
Dade County's audio-visual co- 
This was not our doing—it's 
So without 


Carlin, 
ordinator 
sheer modesty on her part 
consulting her, I'm paying tribute to 
Dade County's AV 
undoubtedly 
hard to 


her here Center is 


» hustling, bustling place 
a little understaffed, for 
keep up with an ever increasing num- 
ber of school Typical of 
Miss ( service Is the 
blackout 
|. This has been possible only because 
she herself undertook to buy 
in bulk, 


it available to 


it ts 


buildings 
irlin’s tireless 


program described on page 
the mate- 
measure and cut it, and 


schools. As 


interested in their 


with 


rseons truly 





forty-hour (or even fifty-hour 


little to her 


EFFICIENCY — 
DURABILITY— 
STRENGTH— 

y f ' - 1 lor first is vour overwhelming response to 
CLEANLINESS — the The 


have happened to us this 
spring that | want to comment on. The 
questionnaire in the Vay issue. 
whe record § the 
ll a halt, but 


brings 


tabulators data are 
every new 
delight to 
it please s us that it’s 
also that 


insights into what you want 


I if rrives 
the editors’ souls 


important to you, but were 
gelling neu 


iu your magazine 


Second on the list is a week end we 
all had 
board a 
eators who turned their 


with our editorial advisory 


group of distinguished edu- 
collective dis- 
cerning eye on our plans for next 
years issues 

Our meetings were really stimulating 
that we worked 
office. This 
clue to end-of school meetings for you. 


taking a 


and we found better 


away from the may be a 


It's worth Saturday to “go 


away for some good evaluative ses- 


sions of your school during the past 


people, how has 
How 


many of your 


year. As prolessional 


your esprit de corps been? have 
felt? How 


realized ? What guideposts 


the children 


goals were 


Leakproof 
FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


? ‘ AMERICA'S 
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SAO ME 
PORTABLE LIGHTS 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


FREEPORT, Hi NIAGARA FALLS. CANADA 
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Talking it Over 


FRIENDLY CHATS 


will you set up for next year? 

You should have some professional 
help from outstanding educators, and 
this is a logical expense to ask your 
school board to meet. You ll come away 
cups filled and over- 


did. 


with your empty 


flowing, just as we 


With the excitement of the roval wed- 
ding in Japan making headlines in the 
news, many people missed a report of a 
strike whereby teachers in that country 
protested a new act of the government. 
establish a type of 


In an effort to 


merit rating, the Japanese government 
had decided to issue report cards for 
group of teachers 
children had to 


supported the 


teachers. When one 


struck, fifty thousand 
be sent 
teachers and kept another fifty thousand 


children out of school. The government 


home. Parents 


quickly rescinded the order. 


There are lots of implications from 
this action, Certainly it is a reflection 


whole 


rating for teac hers 


dubious issue of merit 


ind, while striking 


on the 


seems nonprofessional, it is indicative 
of us power when the community sup- 
ports such an action. But perhaps the 


most significant point is the teachers’ 


reaction to report cards. Can we be 


sure that they haven't a similar effect 


on the children to 


sued regularly? 


whom they are is 


Ellen 


time 


Several weeks ago Shirley 
Byler of Needville, took 
out to write us a fine letter. But after 


Texas, 
describing an excellent art experience 
in her class, she expressed disappoint- 
ment that she could send us a seasonal 
“six months before pub- 
would 


activity only 


lication” and by that time she 
be too far away from it. 

If Mrs. Byler has that misimpression, 
perhaps many of you do too. When we 
ask for “six 


seasonal manuscripts 


months in advance of publication,” we 
only mean “at least” six months. Manu- 
scripts are weleome any time, and the 
hotter off the griddle the better. And 
by the way, as you are finishing the 
year and looking over the children’s 
art portfolios, keep our Mrs. Cresse in 
mind. She is counting on receiving ma- 
terials from many of you. 


I have 


crash pro 


In the several months 
had several letters 
grams to overcome deficiencies in the 
Surely 
some commu- 


past 
about 
elementary curriculum, these 
letters are motivated by 
that first 
ministrator and then filters to the teach- 


nity pressure scares the ad- 
ers. In reply, let me quote one sentence 
from Fred Hechinger’s best seller, The 
Big Red School House, published by 
Doubleday & Co. Inc. “I am skeptical 
about the scare technique when applied 
to the 
that reforms born of shock and pani 


schools, because | am afraid 
may do serious and permanent harm to 
education.” 

Wr. Hechinger is not an educator but 
a newspaper publisher, and throughout 
his book makes no effort to cushion 
education. If you believe in what vou 
don't hesitate to stand up 


s¢ hool. ) ou 


members of your 


are doing, 
for the program of your 
may be giving unsure 
security they are 


community the very 


hunting for. 

Last June when I ended this column 
with some best wishes for a good va- 
cation, I was little aware that my words 
would strike such a responsive chord 
During the from parts 
of our country, from Canada, Europe, 
Sonth America. 
Iran, and Turkey came post cards from 
traveling INstructor readers. We loved 


summer many 


even from Indonesia, 


getting them last summer—what about 


this year? 


Many of you will recognize these members of 
our board. /n the picture at the left, with me, 
Maurice Ahrens, Helen Heffernan, Charlotte 
Meyer, and Leonard Kenworthy. Our fifth mem- 
ber, Nelle Wright, was unable to come because 
she was recovering from an automobile accident. 








YOU will find a number of things to do with this poem. First, a pupil 
or teacher may read it aloud all the way through—or try to! Probably 
the group will join in after the second or third “It is not.” ; 

This will lead automatically into the use of the poem as a choral 
reading. With a young group, the teacher may read the solo parts. With 
older children, a different child may be chosen to give each solo couplet 
Experiment to find out whether it is better to have an individual or the 
group give the first two lines 

The poem is packed with combinations of sounds needing practice 
for speech improvement—notably words that must be pronounced very 
distinctly becaus« their sounds tend to blend into each other, such as 
“burrow where” and “warm earth.” Listen for a child having difficulty 
and help him “so he can give the problem couplet as a solo.” . 

If you're phonics-conscious, you'll be quick to recognize all the prac- 
tice this poem affords—repetition of initial sounds, rhyming words, blends, 
words that are almost but not quite alike, and so on 

The poem is fun to illustrate with quick big crayon drawings or easel 
paintings. For a program number, the paintings could be shown one at 
a time while the related couplet is given as a solo and then repeated by 
the group. 

The format is so simple that you are almost sure to find some children 
developing original “Is it?—It is not” verses on other topics. 
Soto 1—Do you hear something straaaaange in the garden today? 

What is that strange sound? Who can tell? Who can savy? 
Soto 2—Is it Gertie the garter snake swishing around 
Making a slithery-slippery sound? 
Group —It is not Gertie Garter Snake swishing around 
Making a slithery-slippery sound 
Soto 3—Is it Charlie the cricket hop-hopping along 
Singing his crickily-crackily song? 
It is not Charlie Cricket hop-hopping along 
Singing his crickily-crackily song 


GrRouP 


Soto 4—Is it Bella the bumblebee humming a tune 
As she makes yellow honey this fine afternoon? 
It is not Bella Bumblebee humming a tune 


GROU!I 
As she makes yellow honey this fine afternoon 
Soto 5—Is it Freddy the field mouse away down inside 


A cozy. dark burrow where he likes to hide? 


Group —It is not Freddy Field Mouse away down inside 
A cozy, dark burrow where he likes to hide. 

Soto 6—Is it fluffy white chick finding warm earth to scratch, 
Or a sweet, little wren’s ¢ beginning to hatch? 

Group —It is not fluffy white chick finding warm earth to scratch 
Or a sweet, little wren’s ege beginning to hatch. 


Soto 7—Is it Teddy the toad trying hard to get chummy 

With a little old fly to fill up his fat tummy? 

It is not Teddy Toad trving hard to get chummy 

With a little old fly to fill up his fat tummy. 

Soto 1—Did you hear something straaaaange in the garden today? 
What is that strange sound? Who can tell? Who can say? 


GRO! 


al 
oo 


SoLo Is it Sally May using her shiny new hoe 

As she hoes all the vegetables row upon row? 

Group —Yes, it is Sally May using her shiny new hoe 
As she hoes all the veg etables row upon row. 
Scritching and scratching and hoeing away. 


That’s the sound we all hear on this lovely June day. 
















GOING TO EUROPE? 





Then, you'll need a car. Everyone 
says so. Why? Because you see 
more, and it’s much thriftier to 
travel that way. You can pick up 
a new SIMCA in Europe, tour the 


Choose from 5-passenger sedans, 
6-passenger luxury cars, hardtops 
sports cars, even spacious cargo 
station wagons. Most have plush 
reclining seats as standard equip- 
ment, and all deliver incredible 
economy. See your SIMCA dealer 
to arrange for overseas delivery. 
Or, write to SIMCA Overseas De- 
partment, 445 Park Avenue, New 
York City vv New York. 


continent, and bring the car home. 
The cost? Still less than buying it 
here! (Even with shipping and duty 
costs.) And you get the superior 
handling qualities afforded only 


by SIMCA’s front-engine design. 


ROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 








Pleasant, Profitable 
SUMMER 

- EMPLOYMENT 
- FOR TEACHERS 


This summer, your professional skills 
can earn you generous weekly checks. 

Yes, we're talking about money —big money that can be yours 
just for showing the Filter Queen Home Sanitation System. Aided 
by charts and facts, you explain this exclusive, non-competitive 
product to prospects who want additional information. And before 
you begin we show you, through a brief but intensive training 
course, the easiest and quickest way to obtain results. 








Teachers are especially successful with the Filter Queen Home 
Sanitation System. Why? Because this dignified and responsible 
employment is keyed for those with a background in communica- 
ting ideas clearly and forcefully. 

Filter Queen is used exclusively by the Harvard Medical School 
and other leading research and government laboratories. Filter 
Queen is the only home sanitation system accepted for advertising 
by the American Medical Association. And Filter Queen carries 
the Good Housekeeping seal and the seal of Parents’ Magazine 
Further proof of Filter Queen’s reputation is our AAA-1 Dun and 
Bradstreet rating. 





Learn how you can put your vacation time to work for 


ou and your family. For more formation about this 
y 





pleasant, profitable opportunity, send in coupo today 


Mr. Albert E. Kramer, Executive Vice President 





| HEAL TH-MOR, Inc., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. oh 
| | Please send me further details about your summer 3: 
| | employment opportunity for teachers. 

Name candndeianiininennainnnmeanies seen 

| Address 

City and State Telephone 
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inuity in learn- 


by sincere teac h- 
lution to the com- 
aniz d body of 
students step by step 
nd presenting specifi 


spec ial classes 


nuity, a Persistent Problem 


rs conscientious study and eX- 


persistent problem 

through a variety of ap i ttempts 1 led anges 1n or- 
anization witl proponents of the +. tl the “3 plans, the 
ungraded p inior high school 
unit. Grouping was thought t t nswer; and controversies en- 
sued over homogeneous and roups and ability 
groups within h wencous ¢ 
n content organ- 

in curriculum 

development and d ion ol irce units and 

Materi une continuity, so 

{ rle-series textbooks presented 

igid st al textbooks, workbooks, 
mime 
are still asking the same 


sumption is that the ap- 
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MARY McMILLAN EGGERT 


Curriculum Director 
Iron County School District 
Cedar City, Utah 


= 
Are You Concerned about 
Continuity Ti SPeaining ‘ 


proaches used in the past have not solved the problem. What has 
been done has not worked well enough. There are still unanswered 


que stions and unsolved proble ms 


Needed: A Different Focus 


Past studies have assumed that continuity in learning is the prod- 
uct of what someone does to or for the learner. Accumulating evi- 
dence indicates that these are not the bases for continuity. The 
basic assumption in this article is that control of continuity 
rests with the individual—that continuity resides in whatever 
the human organism incorporates into itself minute by minute 
as it interacts with people and things in its environment, and 
what the moment by moment experiencing adds up to by the 
hour, the day, the month, the year, and the years. 

Support for this assumption is found in current writings. In 
“Continuity of Learning,” L. Thomas Hopkins says, “This leaves 
the control of the continuity with the child where it always has 
been, is now, and ever shall be .. .”! In Continuous Learning, 
edited by Alice Miel, we read: “Continuity in learning has been 
confused with sequence of activities or experiences as arranged me- 
chanically for the learner by someone else. The fact has been over- 
looked that continuity in learning is an individual, internal affair; 
that the individual himself must see new relationships, new like- 
. . Never should it be forgotten that only 


the individual can manage his own continuity in learning.’? 


nesses and differences. 


Continuity—A Complex Problem 


This basic assumption—that continuity is an individual internal 
process—makes the problem more challenging and complex than 
when its control was thought to be primarily in organizational pat- 
terns and subject-matter presentation. Teachers and administrators 
who propose to work at a productive level with continuity may find 
it helpful to examine two basic concepts: a concept of the nature of 
the developing organism—its on-goingness; and a concept of learn- 
ing as continuous interaction with people and things in the en- 
vironment.* Providing for continuity involves understanding the 
uniqueness of the organism’s biological inheritance, the uniqueness 
of the individual’s experiences, and the uniqueness of growth pat- 
terns.* Continuity of learning is intimately bound up with the 
affective life and response of the organism, with the learner’s 








self-image—the way he and 
feels about his world. 
The assumption that the control 


of continuity is with the child re- 


sees 


quires basic changes in curriculum 
planning and classroom practices. 
Teacher-pupil planning 

“What to 
teach it” cannot be determined by 


teach and when to 
experts who have no contact with 
boys and girls for whom the con- 
tent is intended. Scope and se- 
that a 
students can learn the same body of 


quence presume group ol 
logically organized facts at the same 
time, in the same place, in the same 
way. Scope and sequence are im- 


portant, and logically organized 


subject matter is important; but 
curriculum workers today place dif- 
these 


ferent interpretations on 


terms. Sequence emerges from need 


what needs to be done today 
crows out of what was done yester- 
day. What is done today determines 
what needs to be done tomorrow 
The need may be met by individu- 
al, small-group, or total group ac- 
This and 


cannot be planned apart from the 


tivity. scope sequence 
learners. 

To meet the challenge of contin- 
how to 


Chis 


know-how requires skill in listening 


uity, teachers must know 


design learning experiences 


to children, in observing and inter- 
preting behavioral cues, in consult- 
ing with pupils 
School environment 

The school environment is im- 
portant in continuous learning. Too 
lew people, pe rhaps, have envi- 
sioned the kind of environment that 
allows and encourages thirty pupils 
in a classroom to develop thei po- 
tentials. A the identifiable 


characteristics of an effective learn- 


tew ol 


ing environment are: It makes 


room for the things children bring 
to school and develops real learning 
experiences around them; it pro- 
vides materials and experiences that 
open windows and offer challenges; 
it extends invitations to discover, 
explore, manipulate, and create; it 
offers a wide range of materials 
School organization 

If teachers 


believe that continuity is 


and administrators 
an inter- 
nal process, some shifts in organiza- 
tion are necessary. There will be: 
more individual and small-group 
and fewer total group ac- 


flexible time bloc ks; 


activity 
tivities; mor 
more opportunities for children to 
help each other; more provision for 


1From “Continuity in Learning,” by 
L. Thomas Hopkins, in Childhood E 
cation, Jan. 1955, p. 216. Association f 
Childhood Educat 1 Internationa 120 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Used 


by permission 


2From Continuous Learning, edite \ 
Alice Miel, pp 6. Associa for 
Childhood Education International; 
1951. Used by permission 

See “Teaching Is Interaction,” by 
Marie M Hughes, in Elementary Sci 
Journal, May 1958. University of Ch 
cago Press, Chicago, Il 3ack ssue 
$1.00 each. 

‘See Children’s Social Learning, by 
Edna Ambrose and Alice Miel. Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 


velopment, N.E.A., 1201 N.W., 


Washington, D.C.; 1958 


‘6th St., 
$1.75. 


exchange of ideas and help and 
more sharing within the school and 
between schools. 
Teacher-pupil interaction- 

In setting conditions for continu- 
ous learning there will be: 

More 


students may choose and fewe1 pre- 


alternatives from which 
scripuve assignments 


More opportunities for students 








to make decisions, and fewer teach- 
er mandates and edicts. 

More praise and support from 
the teacher and fewer reprimands 

More frequent use of probing 
and questioning and less frequent 
use of telling and testing. 

More 
by children and less busywork as- 
the teacher 


problem-sol\ ing initiated 


signed by 


More teaching time devoted to 
clarification and interpretation and 
less time to controlling and struc- 
turing functions 

that make 


Providing conditions 
i learning 


possible continuity in 
task 
But 
classrooms will find 


the challenge. 


what a and how great the 


need! teachers in America’s 


ways to meet 


This tape mends with a big surprise. 


| It disappears before your eyes! 





SCOTCH BRAND 


No. 810 Magic 


Mending Tape 


for permanent paper mending 


“ee 
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ae 


Practically disappears on contact with paper, will 
never crack, cloud or ooze adhesive. And you can 


write on it! For all permanent mending and sealing. 
Free Booklet! Write Dept. TG-49, 3M Co. 


“SCOTCH” BRAND Tapes are a teacher's best friend! 


"SCOTCH" is a registered trademark for the pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn, Export: 99 Park Ave., New York 16. Canada: London, Ontario 


Miienesora (finine ano )ffamuracrurine company 
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Going... Going. 


Almost Gone! 


Your vacation travel—is it all planned? If it isn't, we'll be glad to help. 


(You know, half the success of a trip lies in the planning.) But better 


hurry ... time is running out! 


BRO OOS OOO BO SSS S SSS SSS SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSS0088085 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Me.) 


Street or R.D. 
City 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 


(date) 


information sent to me without obligation. 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places 


. Please have descriptive 
| want to visit the 


Kinds of Transportation 
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Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
@ MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 








| California needs 
' teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $5, 
up. Potential of 
"$8,000. FREE in. 
‘S_ formation about 
certification. 


\ Individual attention 


KEMP No registration fee 
AGENCY) Complete coverage 


Since 1909 








Dept. B, 681 Morket St., Son Francisco 5, Calif 


Good salaries: state 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS NEED TEACHERS 


average 
College degree not essential for some positions. 
Free registration and credential information. 


Personalized Placements to Meet Individual Needs 


_-HALL TEACHERS AGENC 


—NATIONWIDE TEACHER PLACEMENT— 


Michigan schools and colleges 
our specialty—Free enrollment 
Personalized service—Member N.A.T.A. 


UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suite 5, City Bidg., East Jorden, Michigan 
“UNITED in service” 











iy PAYS TO ENROLL WITH 

a Se 

VOCS IT7- TEACH PS 
AGENCY 

4170 GUARANTY BANK BLOG., DENVER, COLO. 


We recommend for officially reported wasgneles enty. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Specialize in New York State 
Traveling Representative Established 1874 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


| amnesia 


for 1958-59, $6,050. 


131 University Avenue 








Palo Alto, California ~~ 





CLINTON 


. R. COZZENG, Mer. 
Member N.A.T.A Mth Year 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Aleska, we can find it for you. 
7% South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Enroll now. 
lowa 


Clinton, 
For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


P.0. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ rs’ Agencies 


Boulder Desshere Gxseenes, Se, Se Me ct ee eo 


Serving ‘the 


W rn States Alaska at $4000-6000 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
CATALOG OF log f 
TEACHING AIDS 


and HLS ‘teach- 
ol year for all 


500 fled grade 


Educational Profession for 37 years 


Send today for your copy of this brand-new Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 
illy describes the 
Teaching Aids \ 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Recently revised, this handy-size cata- 

complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
Address: F. A. 

Dansville, N.Y. 


posteard will do. 
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HELPING PARENTS 


..when a Child 
is Gifted 


BY THE term gifted we imply high 
level of ability, with or with- 
out corresponding achievement. 
When we speak of high ability, it 
must have reference to some par- 
ticular group average. A child can 
be near the top of one group and 
nearer the middle or bottom of an- 
other group. So, in interpreting to 
parents the level of ability of their 
children, it is wise to use two points 
of reference—the local group and 
the national group. When discuss- 
ing future education, think in 
terms of the college population. 

If a child really is gifted accord- 
ing to some objective criterion, the 
parents, as well as the teachers, 
have a sizable job ahead of them. 

Frequently parents who are 
aware of a child’s superior intel- 
lectual ability tend to stress that 
function. They should probably 
stress the importance of physical 
and social development, for when 
frustrated in the ordinary course of 
living, the high-ability child tends 
to resort to reading, day-dreaming, 
or some other sedentary activity. 
The less well endowed child will 
spend more time developing physi- 
cal and social skills as compensa- 
tion for anv deficiencies he may 
feel. It may be argued that a high- 
ly gifted child does not need the 
ordinary social interaction that is 
important to others, but it is the 
writer's thesis that a well adjusted 
genius is more productive and use- 
ful to society than a poorly adjusted 
one, 

One child with an LQ. of 169 
solved the problem of the differ- 
ence between physical interests and 
intellectual interests by having two 
sets of friends. The friends with 
whom she felt comfortable for in- 
tellectual activities were highly 
prized by the family. However, 
they were less happy about the 
group the girl sought when she was 
interested only in physical play. 
For jumping rope, hopscotch, and 
so forth, her favorite companion 
was a girl with an I.Q. of 85. This 
is an extreme situation, but it points 
up the importance of helping par- 
ents accept the contribution which 
children with less intellectual abili- 
ty may make to the gifted child’s 
social and emotional, as well as 
physical, growth. 

It is important to help parents 
help their children develop a con- 
structive point of view toward 
those less well endowed intellectu- 
ally. The gifted should be helped to 
accept their intellectual advantages 
graciously and to develop an inter- 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Public Schools 
Millburn, New Jersey 


est in using them for the common 
good, 

Since in the usual school situa- 
tion it is extremely difficult to fully 
challenge very high ability children, 
it may fall upon the parents’ shoul- 
ders to provide intellectual activi- 
ties that will require all of the 
gifted child’s abilities. However, in 
the interest of the child’s social ad- 
justment, it is important that these 
high-level intellectual interests not 
be developed in a “high-brow” 
fashion. If parents help a bright 
child see that the real test of un- 
derstanding is the ability to explain 
to someone else, that child may de- 
velop techniques for sharing his 
greater insight with his fellows. 

The parents’ own feelings and 
attitudes need to be considered. 
Pride in their child’s ability is nat- 
ural and normal, but the teacher 
should not hesitate to warn against 
less desirable attitudes. It may be 
necessary to repeat many times that 
the intellectually gifted child is an 
all-round human being and that 
exploitation of intellectual ability 
alone will seldom produce the most 
effective person. Of course, many 
history-making achievements have 
been made by persons who were in- 
dividually maladjusted, but their 
defense against their personal prob- 
lems Was construc tiv e and directed 
toward the social good. However, 
for every such person who can be 
identified, there are scores whose 
potential contribution to society 
has been minimized or restricted by 
unproductive attempts to solve per- 
sonal problems of adjustment. 

Frequently, the very conscien- 
tious parent of a highly gifted child 
expresses anxiety over the possi- 
bility of doing * ‘the wrong thing.” 
It is important to give to the par- 
ent some philosophy, and also to 
emphasize the role of warm affec- 
tion and understanding at home in 
the total development of all chil- 
dren including the highly endowed. 

Recommended reading: Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 57th Yearbook, Pt. 2, Educa- 
tion for the Gifted, University of 
Chicago Press, 1958. 


Eprrortan, Note: Dr. Gil! invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 











She Case of the Copy-Cat, Scaredy- Cat 


# MY classroom I have two dis- 
tinct types of children—the copy- 
and the confident-cats. The 
first name is self-explanatory; the 
last is meant to suggest qualities of 
leadership, initiative, originality. 

If you wish your children to have 
a mediocre future, allow them to 
be copy-cats. Of course, we must 
all learn to some extent by emulat- 
ing others. But there is a point at 
which imitation clogs the mind. 

A copy-cat is also a scaredy-cat. 
He has a swivelhead in the class- 
room. He will not attempt even the 
simplest assignment until he has 
first checked to see what his fellow 
pupils are doing. Fearful of stand- 
ing alone, he depends upon others 


cats 


for ideas and decisions 

This 
The more a child copies and imi- 
tates, the more prone is he to delay 


becomes a vicious cycle. 


the process of mentally growing-up. 
If a child never attempts, he can- 
not possibly develop a sense of self- 
respect. If he continually stifles his 
own ideas, the time will come when 
he has no ideas 

You, the teacher, can help more 
than anyone else by that 


the child face some of the challeng- 


insisting 


es and problems that he encounters. 
Let him be responsible for such 
basic requirements as keeping him- 
self 
ing hair, brushing teeth, and so on 

Dan, aged nine, sometimes came 


clean, dressing himself, comb- 


to class with dirty face and hands; 
sometimes he was shining clean and 
well groomed. One day, when he 
was particularly unkempt, | 
He that 


always scrubbed him 


ques- 
his 
His 
when _ his 
other 


tioned him revealed 
mother 
dirty days 
mother for 
failed to wash him 

I told Dan pointblank he was old 
enough to perform the personal 
He demurred. He 
didn’t know Anyway, his 
mother always did it for him. He 
didn’t feel like washing himself 

I trundled him to the hand- 
washing sink and insisted he wash 
himself. He did 
encouraged his effort 
he came to school dirty we 


were those 


some reason OI! 


chores himself 
how 


a sorry job, but I 
Every time 


re- 





and six red stripes, while the text speaks of 
One of the letters said the picture was 


six white” stripes 


wrong, but the others said the text was wrong 


our knowledge the picture is 
error in proof reading 


right, and the text wrong (an 


LLOYD DERRICKSON 


peated the performance. In a short 
time he was doing the job at home. 
Arriving at school shiny clean, he 
told me glowingly of the praise be- 
stowed on him by his mother. This 
new self-achievement instilled self- 
confidence and soon Dan began to 
express his own original ideas in 
schoolroom activities. 

Let your children make decisions, 
face challenges, and try to solve 
problems. You may advise, oversee, 
make suggestions, but don’t per- 
form the chores yourself, or make 
the decisions. 

Many parents do their children’s 
homework for them. Time after 
time I have inspected beautifully 
clean, neat, well done work done 
by Johnny's mother or father. Not 
that Johnny admits his parents 


have done the work. It’s just that 
Johnny has great difficulty in the 
classroom, so how could he possibly 
have been so competent with his 
homework? I usually mark the 
homework with an A and append 
a note: “Well done, Mother and 
Father! But how about giving 
Johnny a chance to do it himself?” 

Having nobody to shoulder your 
responsibilities is still the best way 
to learn to shoulder them yourself. 
So how about it, teachers? Are you 
going to make your children copy- 
cats, scaredy-cats—destined to grow 
into weak-willed adults who let the 
other fellows think for them? Or 
confident-cats, who will grow into 
strong-willed, self-powered individ- 
uals who have learned to do and 
dare and accomplish? 


Honoring Our Flag 


HELEN MARTIN 


(Seven children, each carrying a streamer of red crepe paper, march 
in single file onto the stage. In turn, each child displays his streamer 


te 


through } 


counting—one seven. 


RED STRIPES 


it should reach from above his head to his feet—and helps with the 


We are the seven red stripes in our flag. 


For Hardiness and Valor we stand. 


Six children, each carrying a streamer of white crepe paper, enter 
and duplicate the actions of the first group. Of course they stand be- 


; 


tween those holding red stripes.) 
WHITE STRIPES 


We are the six white stripes in our flag. 
For Innocence and Purity we stand. 
Blue Field enters, carrying a large rectangle of blue paper which he 


places in the flag’s oun upper 
child i ho holds a red stripe.) 
BLUE FIELD 


Now look at me, the field so blue, 


right. He stands to the right of the first 


For Vigilance, Perseverance, and Justice true. 


Star enters, 

the blue field.) 
STAR 

I am a five-pointed star shining 

One for each state 

If de sired, othe 


That United Ctatese Shield 


IN OUR April issue, you remember, we had four flag pages 
in red, white, and blue. We received many letters praising the p 
feature; but four of them called our attention to a mistake 
On the third page, the picture of the shield shows seven white 


“seven red and 


To the best of 





’ 
carrying large hat 


children may enter, 
the name of a state which that star represents and then exits 


, five-pointed star. It is held against 


bright, 
When united, they've might. 


each carrying a star. Each says 
The 


same children may enter more than 


once.) 
Flag Bearer, carrying a new 
American flag, enters and stands 


with the flag near the group that 
created the paper-strip flag. He 
Waves flag.) 

ALL 


Together we form the flag that you 


see. 
May it always wave in the land of 
the free 


This is an activity for sixteen or more 
children. It might be given in the class 
room on Flag Day, for an assembly 
program, or for Closing Day. 














A Rewarding 
Life Insurance 
Career 
For Women 


Royal Neighbors of America, larg- 
est women’s fraternal life insur- 
ance society, in expanding its sales 
force, now offers great opportuni- 
ties to women in selling and or- 
ganization fields. Ages 25 to 55, 
inclusive. Liberal commissions; re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Anna 
B. Spangler, supreme oracle, Royal 
Neighbors of America, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 








Feets..... 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


Knee 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
KKK 
Standardized tests of leading publishers 


t 
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¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
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( 
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Write for catalogue and prices. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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! 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


5-FT. LONG BALLOONS 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


$ Add 25¢ 

Made of Postage 

Live Latex for and 
Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated Balloons this 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE FREE Complete Instructior 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


B-23E, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.i., N.Y 


Dept 
you R Our high royolty—tow subsidy 

complete publishing pion cor 
help you join Comet's widely 
recognized and success‘ul 
ovthors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Cc A N 6 E Dept. T16, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED 












a new a 

; Scrapbook | 
collection of al Songs | 
songs for 


every occasion ! 


Edited by Elva S. Daniels, the Scrapbook 
of Songs presents 152 favorites from 
The INSTRUCTOR, each with full-page 
accompaniment. The contents are chrono 
logically arranged for the school year 
Each page is illustrated with eye 
catching drawings. The songs from the 
old masters feature a picture and a 
short note of interest about the 
composer. Ready Reference Index 
96 pages. Hard cover $3.00. Paps 
cover $2.25. Order fror 


Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





F. A. 








4 w t Califor ( 


Suaust. If taterested writ 
Ann and Brita Finne 
315 East 66th St., New York 22, N.Y 
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CERTIFICATES and AWARDS 


mr rs ee es ee ce ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


Ceontif 


Non-Competitive 


for Every School Purpose 


Here are four handsome school certificates, planned and designed 
by teachers, for honoring individual achievement and 
recognizing school service such as your patrol, library helpers, 
cafeteria squad, or playground clean-up teams. Entirely 
non-competitive, these individual certificates will be 
appreciated by the child and his parents. An ideal way of 
demonstrating the school program to the community. Especially 
suitable for play days, spring festivals, and award assemblies. 


Printed on Vellum in two colors. Distinctive designs. Individual 
envelopes and gold seals that can be embossed with the school 
seal. Ribbons in school colors can be added. 


Award of Honor 


; 


Certificate of Merit for Outstanding School Service - 
Certificate of Award for Good Scholarship 


Certificate of Award for Punctual and Regular School 
Attendance - blu: 1 black 


Package of ten with gold 
seals and white envelopes 


$1.50 


F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the following Certificates and Awards at once: 
No. of Packages 

Award of Honor - package of ten with 

seals and envelopes @ $1.50 


Outstanding Service Certificate of Merit 
pes @ $1.50 


package 


- package of ten with seals and enve 
Good Scholarship Certificate of Award 
of ten with seals and envelopes @ $! 50 
Regular Attendance Certificate of Award - package 
of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 


Total Amount of Order 


Payment enclosed. 
Postage and Hanoling Charge 


Bill me, payable 
ats 


in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on C Credit Order 


Je 


te 
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Aye Appreciation 


FLUTE PLAYER 


ELIZABETH H. MACK 


Director of Art Education 
Charlotte City Schools 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


TT" “Flute Player” is a part of 

a fresco found in the ancient 
Tomb of the Leopards in Tarqui- 
nia, Italy. It is the work of an un- 
known Etruscan painter who lived 
in the first part of the fifth century 
before Christ 

The historians believe that the 
Etruscans came from Asia Minor 
and that they Italy 
sometime in the period 850—100 
B. The 
tion which have survived date from 
the eighth to the first century. They 
by the 


migrated to 


remains of their civiliza- 


were gradually absorbed 
Romans during the last three cen- 
turies before Christ. 

The Etruscans are well known 
for their arts and crafts, some of 
were preserved in their 
Most of our information 
their civilization is pro- 
by the these 
which were partly buried 
During the 
tombs 


which 
tombs 
concerning 


itents ol 


the Roman ruins 
Renaissance some of the 
were opened, and the Italian schol- 
rs felt their art was of great value; 
however, some of the richest tombs 
were not excavated until the nine- 
teenth century. 

Ihese people took great pride in 
the building of monumental dwell- 
They decorat- 
tombs very 


es for their dead 
ed the 


elabe rately 


walls of thei 
with paintings and 
frescoes. Personal be longings were 
also buried with — the 
Through these paintings and ob- 
in the tombs, we know 
achieved 
loved 


dec eased. 


jects found 
that wealthy 
a high 
luxury, and were great patrons of 
the arts. 

Our flute player is part of a frieze 
which shows a procession of some 
kind. Many of the paintings and 
reliefs in Etruscan show 
grief and solemn funeral 
sions, but this man seems-to have 
a lighthearted gaiety surrounding 
him. He may be taking part in 
some kind of parade. (Figures cop- 
ied from a similar frieze are in the 
artist’s sketch below.) 


Etruscans 


standard of living, 


tombs 


proces- 


Etruscan Wall Painting 


This painting, like most of the 
Etruscan art, is a flat, colored out- 
line. The drawing is done in a free, 
spontaneous, exaggerated manner, 
which is characteristic of Etruscan 
work. Notice how some lines are 
strong, emphatic ones, like the one 
at the bottom of the robe; thin deli- 
cate ones are used in the face, neck, 
and arms, while others, such as the 
wobbly line of the man’s right 
shoulder, are done in a carefree 
manner. The hands are drawn 
quite large to show strength and to 
call attention to the importance of 
the flute. Although the fingers are 
exaggerated they display rhythm, 
as if they felt the music. The figure 
is drawn with less regard to pro- 
portion than to emphasis on the 
feeling of a moving person. 

The artist captured this move- 
ment throughout the picture. The 
man is walking rapidly, which is 
shown in the movement of his body 
and the beautiful rhythmic motion 
of the mantle, the border and folds 
of which move swiftly. 

The picture shows a remarkable 
knowledge of design. The earliest 
artists were concerned with space 
Every area in this composition is 
utilized in some way; objects are 
fitted in to make the whole an or- 
of work. In this 
as in others, green decora- 


ganized piece 
trieze, 
tive branches were used to fill out 
the space and to mark separation of 
figures. A soft red is the predomi- 
nant color, made more interesting 
by the use of blue. 

The flute is one of the most an- 
cient musical instruments. ‘There 
are Greek pictures and sculptures 
showing this double reed 
flute. The Etruscans were greatly 
influenced in their art by the 
Greeks, as their civilizations devel- 
oped parallel to each other. Even 
though the Etruscans reflected the 
Greek styles, their art had a gaie- 
ty and an earthy quality not found 
in the Greek work. 

After studying this picture, it 
would be interesting to make some 


same 


outline drawings of our customs to- 
day, using a brush and tempera to 
get various expressions with lines. 























Pan recy we World Airways 
IF YOU WERE IN THIS PICTURE, VOU'D BE EN JAMAICA 


Besides its many recreational pleasures, Jamaica in the West Indies offers 
reminders of a colorful history. Fort Charles, near Kingston, shown here, 


was commanded by Horatio Nelson 
hero) before he was twenty-one. One 


(who became 
section is known as 


Trips and Tours 





Britain's great naval 
Nelson’s quarter- 


deck, because he paced it while awaiting an expected French attack in 1779 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. If you 
plan to travel this summer along the 
Appalachians—from Virginia through 
North Carolina to Tennessee—you will 
want to include many of the 18 historic 
and scenic landmarks featured in a 
folder issued by Southern Highlands 
Attractions, Care of Cherokee Histori- 
cal Association, Cherokee, N.C. 


NO “QUAKE SHALL SHAKE IT. 
The Taj Mahal, India’s most famous 
building and one that is world re- 
nowned, was protected against possible 
earthquake shocks when it was built in 
the 17th century. Recently, says a bulle- 
tin of the Gevernment of India Tourist 
Office in New York, it has been dis- 
covered that there are wooden shock 
absorbers between the base foundations 
and columns which rest on bedrock. 
Huge beams, treated to preserve the 
weed, are fastened to the foundations 
by copper plates and bolts. The Taj 
Mahal, supreme achievement of Mo- 
hammedan art, is of white marble, in- 
laid with precious stones. 


SHAKESPEARE AND .. . The 
annual festival at Stratford, Ontario, 
which originally was devoted entirely 
to Shakespeare, has gradually expanded 
until now, in its seventh season, it in- 
cludes drama, music, films, and exhibits 
in almost bewildering variety. To be 
sure, there still is Shakespeare, the 
tragedy of Othello and the comedy of 
is You Like It, and the season for 
their presentation is pleasantly long 
June 29—September 19. Information 
will be sent by Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival, Stratford, Ont., Canada. 


“LIVING TEXTBOOKS.” This de- 
scription may fairly be applied to the 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village at Dearborn, Mich. Nowhere 
else in the United States, within a 
compact area, can one find so varied a 
display of exhibits—historical, industri- 
al, and social. They offer a fascinating 
commentary on the growth of commu- 
nity life in America and show vividly 
how much we of the 20th century owe 
to pioneers in many fields. Educational 
group visits are encouraged, and every 
year more than 100,000 boys and girls, 
under adult leadership, see the sights 


of this amazing place. If you can plan 
for a field trip to the Museum and Vil- 
lage, you may obtain detailed informa- 
tion and handbooks by addressing Of- 
fice of Education, Henry Ford Museum, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


“SEVEN LIVELY ARTS.” The 
eleventh Virginia Highlands Festival, 
at Abingdon, blends the “seven lively 
arts” in a novel way. Extending from 
August 1 to 15, it opens with a fancy- 
dress ball. There are panels on cre- 
ative writing, drama, and poetry, sym- 
posiums in the humanities, folk art, 
educational credit 
Robert Porterfield’s famed 
opening June 8, will 
Chamber of 


music, courses, and 
recreation. 
Barter Theatre, 
be in full swing. The 
Commerce, Abingdon, Va., will send 


further information. 


FOR INDIVIDUALISTS. A sum- 
mer of travel and study for people who 
“have a mind of their own” is the un- 
usual offering of the World Seminar 
on Education, which includes a four 
weeks’ educational program at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and opportunities for de- 
lightful visits to European countries. 
Eight days of independent travel are 
details, address M 


Executive Secretary, 


provided. For 
Estellie Smith, 
181 E. Winspear, University Heights, 
Buffalo 15, N.Y. Director is Dr. 
Emmerson E. Neuthardt. 
PACIFIC Pacitic 
Area Travel 
St.. San Francisco 8, Calif. 
ing two annual awards. One will be 
given to the writer of the best article 
on any aspect of Pacifie travel pub- 
lished in 1959. A similar award will go 
to the person who sends in the best 
unpublished photo of a subject in the 
Pacific area. This association also offers 
pointers on tours to Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Far East, and even round the world 

especially attractive to students and 
young teachers and some tying in with 


TRAVEL. The 
Association, 153 Kearny 
is institut- 


summer schools. 

From September 18 to 27, San Fran- 
cisco will hold its second annual Pa- 
cific Festival, a civic event honoring 
the states and nations of the Pacific. 
Many special events are scheduled and 
there will be displays of various kinds. 





TEACHERS who decide to travel to any of the places mentioned in 
this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 


an address is given. We will 


Trips and Tours, The Instructor, 


forward requests. Send them to: 


Dansville, N.Y. 


{n announcement 


of The Instructor Teacher Travel Service appears on page 8. 











Just What Goes On 
at Tangley Oaks? 


As publishers of books for the educas 
tion of children, we feel that our obli-+ 
gations and responsibilities transcend 
those of most commercial enterprises, 

Here at Tangley Oaks, far from the 
city’s turmoil, we are able to conduct 
activities not normally associated with 
publishing—unusual activities which 
contribute to the making of better and 
still better books. For example, we 

maintain our own summer laboratory 
school on our own wooded acres. 

This, with the cooperation of neigh- 
boring school systems, enables us to 
follow a year-round pre-testing pros 
gram of ideas and illustrations under a 
wide variety of classroom situations. 








THE STUDY OF WEATHER 
A Sixth Grade Elementary 
Science Project 


Weather is one of the ele- 
mentary science subjects 
taught at our Tangley Oaks 
Summer Laboratory School 
to aid us in preparing arti- 
cles for the American Edu- 
cator Encyclopedia. 

Today's boys and girls 
find the study of Weather 
so interesting that we have 
prepared a separate, com- 
plete Weather kit to aid 
teachers seeking help on 
this subject. 


FREE 


Write for your copy of this 
helpful Weather Kit. It is 
yours for the asking. 


















TANGLEY CAKS= | 
Educational Center 
Publisher's House, Loke Bluff, Ill. 
Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books 
American Educator Encyclopedia : 
Wonderland of Knowledge * My Book House 


Picturesque Tale of Progress @ Book Trails 
Journeys Through Bookland « Siete Sool Voor Gees) 


Pe es 









WHEATON 
SUMMER 





—_ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home 









Music is important 


| to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader 

‘ ; . ship and builds group feeling. At bome in spare 
a ae ti . . 
——=— to tea 

= le d them as 

Cre pte new inter 





ONLY 


BALANCED OFFERINGS IN P 
School with cou ‘BA c 
music h courses iz to the CHEL OR OF 


LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE | Musto irc Cvek Soure Sou are interest! | 
June 9 to Aug. 14 obligation Staph igat nesta aa 


— oe ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
Graduate School of Theology, 


Dee SITY CEXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
J Dept. 569, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16. fil 


Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's 
a ponent mat, (Supervisor's 


Jak: 
in teacher training | Pia Student's ¢ 
and Conservatory of Music; also Guidance Seminar Hist 
and Institute of Missions | 
Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 1 

Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, Is a 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19. Ic. _ 

, SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 

Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 69 IN ! 


WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, 


Dedication in Education Since 


City State 


hg 
- 
—_— = ow ae oe a oe ee ee oe 


Illinois 


asic experience 
Sethe ae: AER 





















THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | | 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
JULY 1 — AUG. 6 SALTILLO CONSIDERED 


me Writ : your MS 

Thirteenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
SESSION for elementary and high school 

teachers. Conversation with individual 
tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in English 
at another hour. Vacation attractions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and 
board in hotel or homes. 

All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


Attn 
York 17, N. ¥ 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks 
Write For Summer Bullet n 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, II 





4 weeks—4 weeks—2 wecks 
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HELP US KEEP 
THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 


Nobody has to tell you why you want peace. You see it in 
your child’s eyes and hear it in her laughter. 

But just wanting peace won’t keep it. You need to back 
your wanting with money. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

Bonds you buy will earn money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is peace. 

Think it over. Are you buying as many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Arle Gonation, 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Jonathan James was just like every 
other little boy in the way he looked 
and what he did, that is, until he went 
to school. Just Like Everyone Else, 
written and illustrated by Karla Kuskin 
(Harper; $1.50), has a surprise ending 
that will please very little children, as 
will the attractiveness of this small 


book. 


creatures, 
The Ele- 


Nanda 


Elephants are appealing 
and especially beautiful is 
phant That Galumphed by 
Ward with pictures by Bob Haynes in 
soft grays against blues and 
rose (Ariel; $2.75). Tajal, a sweet baby 
elephant, worried his parents because 
he refused to pick up his feet. He 
“galumphed” along. In fact, he upset 
the whole jungle. Not until he woke a 
afternoon nap did he 


greenish 


tiger from his 
become wiser. Ages 5-9. 

Children always like pet stories. An 
unusual one, A Fish Is Not a Pet, by 
May Natalie Tabak with pictures by 
Roger Duvoisin ( Whittlesey; $2.50), is 
a gay and amusing picture book with 
longish text. When Sally had her ton- 
sils out, her uncle brought her a fish. 
“A fish is not a pet,” said Sally. Her 
uncle tried many things but, of course, 
Licorice, the little black poodle, was 
just what she wanted. Ages 4-8. 

Since science now begins with the 
littlest people, it is a help to have 
such books as Timmy and the Tin-Can 
Franklyn M. Branley 
with illus- 
(Crowell; 


Telephone by 
and Eleanor K. Vaughan, 
trations by Paul 
Timmy and Kathy disturbed the 
whole neighborhood by calling back 
and forth early in the morning until 
Father helped make a telephone that 
had neither wires nor electricity. There 
are detailed instructions illustra- 
tions so clear that even beginning read- 
ers can follow them. Gay pictures. Ages 
+-8. 


Galdone 


$2.50). 


and 


In my library are books and pam- 
phlets on bread but there is not one so 
interesting and attractive as Bread, 
The Staff of Life, by Walter Buehr 
(Morrow; $2.75). It begins when man 
first made bread, tells about the early 
days of breadmaking, and finally con- 
cludes with information on all kinds 
of bread from ship’s biscuits to crois- 
sants. Illustrated by the author. Index. 
Ages 8-12. 


I shall never forget what my mother 
made for me by just folding paper and 
snipping here and there when I was ill 
as a child. As far as I know, Elinor 
Massoglia’s Fun-Time Paper Folding, 
pictures by George Rhoads (Childrens 
Press; $2.50), is the first book of its 
kind for younger children. With sim- 


ple text, clear directions, and excellent 
illustrations, the author tells how to 
make many kinds of things. A good 
strong binding. Ages 8 and up. 


Louis E. Lemp, an artist of distine- 
tion, has written and illustrated a short 
story full of tenderness and charm, 
The Potter and the Little Creek 
Maid (Viking; $2.50), that will appeal 
to more sensitive children—perhaps to 
them all. It concerns two Greek slaves, 
a potter who made a vase of surprising 
loveliness, and a little girl through 
whom the potter learns to bear hard- 
ship. The Emperor, when he sees the 
vase, offers the potter his freedom. But 
the potter realizes that accepting it 
would mean leaving the child. A beau- 
tifully told tale. Ages 9-12. 


A truly fascinating book, Why You 
Are You: The True Adventure Story 
of How You Came to Look, Think. 
and Act as You Do, written and illus- 
trated by Amram Scheinfeld (Abelard; 
$3.50), tells about heredity, our differ- 
ences and development, environment, 
and changes as we grow up. It is hard 
to imagine a question along this line 
that it won't answer. Index. Ages 8-12. 

Knights, beautiful ladies, wicked vil- 
lains, humor, and exciting adventure 
are to be found in The Adventures of 
Rinaldo by Isabella Holt, with illustra- 
tions by Erik Blegvad (Little; $3.00). 
Rinaldo, coming home from the wars 


; , 


oe LY ASO 


with loot in his pockets, was planning 
to get a castle and a bride. He little 
realized the adventures still ahead. A 
wonderful book to read aloud to boys 
and girls. Ages 8-12. 


Borrowers Afloat by Mary Norton, 
illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush 
(Harcourt; $2.75), the third book 
about these little people in their minia- 
ture world, is as good as the first book 
about them. They escape from gypsies, 
escape down a drain, have a strange 
voyage on the river to a new home. 
Humor, suspense, and tenderness. It is 
one of those books impossible to de- 
scribe fully. All ages. 


Constantinople was a fabulous city 
with princes and palaces. The Byzan- 
tines by Thomas Cald« t Chubb, illus- 
trated by Richard M. Powers (World 
Pub. Co. $2.95), is an intriguing story 
of the color and culture in the early 
centuries. Ages 12 and up. 


See page 89 for addresses of publishers, 











Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


The new additions to the “Life in 
Europe Series” (Fideler; $3.28 
are strikingly different from basic text- 
books currently in use, as they are de- 
signed for enrichment use on three 
ability levels in the middle grades and 
in junior high The British 
Isles, by Vincent H. and Ruth M. 
Malstrom, includes the usual informa- 
tion on the land, climate, and indus- 
tries, but also adds several chapters not 
usually found in basic texts such as ed- 
ucation, writers, sports, recreation, and 
details of government. Spain, by Gines 
M. Maiques, another 1959 edition, in- 
cludes like material for this country. 
The authors suggest that five copies of 
these books along with one copy of the 
portfolio will create interest among the 
class members in exploring and in ask- 
ing questions. These questions can be 
organized and divided among commit- 
tees designated to do researeh and then 
report to the class. Used with the regu- 
lar textbook, these enrichment copies 
prove sufficient for a classroom. 


each) 


school. 


Another intriguing science textbook 
has been added to the Lyons & Carna- 
han “Developmental Series.” 
Knowing About Science (third grade), 
by Austin D. Bond, Theodore Clymer, 
Guy L. Bond, and Kate Bell, has units 
on “What Energy “Getting 
Ready for Winter,” “Plants and Ani- 
mals of Long Ago,” “Sun, Moon, and 


Science 


Does,” 


Earth,” and “New Life.” all of which 
are science topics usually taught at this 
level ($1.80). This is a delightful series 
with an abundance of color illustra- 
tions, and with simple text (only 130 
new words). The Teachers Edition is 
excellent; each theme is developed by 
giving information for the teacher, 
listing interesting introduce 
the units, presenting new vocabulary, 
and suggesting activities which will 
have much learning value for children. 


ways to 


As you know, many of our basic 
reading series provide interesting, easy 
reading in the form of an enrichment 
series, designed to encourage children 
to read as a leisure activity. “The Ginn 
Enrichment Series for the Middle 
Grades.” by David H. Russell and oth- 


builds on the interests already 


ers, 

aroused by their basic books and recog- 
nizes the considerable range of differ- 
ences in reading ability and reading 
interests. The latest addition, Adven- 
ture in the Sierras, by Henry R. Fea 


Ginn & Co.; $2.40), deseribes a first 
flight in a plane for David and Jeanne 
over Oakland, which is spread out be- 
neath them “like a picture in a geogra- 
phy book.” Suddenly there is engine 
failure, a crash landing, and grim prob- 
lems. This reader will not fail to pro- 
vide the excitement middle-graders 
crave, and they can read it easily and 


independently. 


Professional Books 


This is the era of “curriculum con- 
sultants.” More and more schools are 
inviting trained curriculum people 
from outside the system to help evalu- 
ate the local program, to suggest areas 
for improvement, and to point out ef- 
fective techniques and materials for use 
by the local staff. Curriculum Con- 
sultants at Work, by Marcella R. 
Lawler (Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
$3.75), is a frank study of the factors 
that facilitate or impede the consult- 
ant’s work with local instructional 
leaders. The author draws on a rich 
background, gained as a member of 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
school Experimentation, which has pro- 
vided consultant service all over the 
nation since 1945. All concerned with 
curriculam  improvement—curriculum 
specialists, principals, superintendents, 
and classroom teachers—will find in 
this volume a store of material helpful 
in developing skills needed in coopera- 
tive curriculum study. 


Some of the most interesting reading 
for those of our profession is found in 
the reflections of former teachers as 
they point out the highlights of their 
careers in reminiscences which help 
us to identify similar experiences in 
our own teaching. Something Shared: 
Children and Books (John Day Co.; 


Fenner, a former 
our INSTRUCTOR 


$4.50), by Phyllis 
librarian with 
readers are already acquainted, may be 
personal treasury ef 
which 


whom 


described as “a 


stories, articles, and cartoons” 


she shares with us. Some of these selec- 
tions are long out of print, and can be 
found except in this 
tion. Included also are cartoons which 
she feels things children 
more effectively than You will 
enjoy the treasures which she has been 
cabinet. | 


now here collec ° 


“say” about 
words 
“treasuring” in her filing 
hope that you will take time te locate 
a copy and get with the 
thoughts of such authors as Mary Ellen 
Chase and Ruth Sawyer. 


acquainted 


Is there any one of you who has not 
baffled by children’s behavior? 
Perhaps you need a better understand- 
ing of the growth and development of 
children from infancy through adoles- 
Introduction to Child Study. 
by Ruth Strang, our Instructor Read- 
ing Counselor, will help you ( Macmil- 
lan; $6.75). Recommendations are 
based on authentic information about 
what to expect of children at various 
ages, the differences in patterns of 
learning for different children, person- 
ility development, play activities, prob- 


been 


cence. 


lems of exceptional children, and other 
phases ot child study. \ wide selection 
of pamphlets for parents is included. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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City, State 


TEACHERS... 
THIS SUMMER 


helping to merchandise famous name brand products of 
nationally known 58-year-old company. 


Hundreds of teachers (men and women) are now adding to 
regular income, summer and year round, through this pleasant, 


dignified work. Use of car necessary. 

Mail coupon below or on page 90 for further information about: 
CUTCO CUTLERY 
WESTMORLAND STERLING 
NANCY PRENTISS CHINA, CRYSTAL 
STAINLESS FLATWARE 
WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 


Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc., Dept. T-3, New Kensington, Pa. 


Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. 


New Kensington, Pa. 


I am interested in learning how I can earn up to $3,000 this summer. 


Phone 





esas ener ene nee ene 








PICTO-WORD 


Flash Cards 

















PICTO-WORD Flash Cards 


Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First Gates Word List. 


Set Il 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First and Second Gates Word List. 


Ideal for use in your vocabulary building 

program. One side of the cards features appealing 
line drawings of familiar animals and objects 

for recognition games. On the reverse side is 

the name of the animal or object. These words 

can be used like any vocabulary flash cards. 
Suggestions for the teacher are included, 


Each set $1.50. Order from: F. A. Gwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








USE THE COUPON 
ON THE REVERSE SIDE 
TO ORDER 


YOUR 


PLAN BOOKS 


AND CLASS RECORD 
BOOKS FOR NEXT FALL! 
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BARBECUE FUN 


Many classes are ending the school year with 
cook-outs. And here are a few ways 
to give everybody an extra good time. 


Everyone can’t be cook but no 
one seems to get very far from 
where the food interest is. So, 
center some games in the area 
where all the grand food smells 
are and let anyone help himself 
to potato chips and soft drink 
whenever he wants to. > 

Take along simple games such as 
soft bail, ring toss, quoits. And 
above all have someone bring a 
phonograph and teen-hit records. 
Refreshment committee attends 
to procuring and preparing food. 
See, right, for new hamburger 





New Hamburger Recipe 
Per person: 44 cup of hamburger— 
1 Tbs. barbecue sauce—2 bread slices, 
buttered—1 Tbs. dry onion soup mix. 
1 lb. meat, 1 pkg. soup, serves six 
t—In a mixing bowl, lightly blend 
meat with the hesheone sauce. 2—In 
cold heavy skillet, put a bread slice, 
butter side down. Top with meat mix- 
ture and sprinkle with dry onion soup. 
3—Set over glowing coals. When bread 
is browned, turn meat side down. 
When meat is cooked, turn over and 
top with second bread slice, butter up. 
Turn over till bread is browned. Eat 





Games for the 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


FLOWERS AND THE WIND—Grades 1-3 


Two parallel base lines approximately sixty feet apart are established 
as goals. Children are divided into two groups. Each lines up behind its 
goal line, facing the opposite goal. One group represents flowers. This 
group must secretly select a flower name. The other side represents the 
wind. The flower players advance toward the wind players, and the wind 
players must try to guess the flower which the other group has chosen. As 


soon as the correct flower is named, all flower players try to reach their 
goal while the wind players try to tag them. Those who are caught join 
the side of the wind, and the remaining flowers think up another flower 
to represent. When all flowers have been tagged, players exchange sides. 


recipe, wonderful-tasting, easy, 
filling—and economical. 





while good and hot. 











o 


> 






| SIDEWALK TENNIS—Grades 3-6 


Use a tennis ball or a small rubber playground ball. Players stand 
behind their own serving line. Server bounces the ball in place and bats 
it with the palm of hand so that it lands in opponent’s service court. Only 
one attempt to serve is allowed. A served ball must bounce once before 
it is returned. After the service, the ball may land anywhere, providing 
it crosses the net line into opponent's court. One person serves the entire 
game. As in tennis, if receiver fails to get ball back, 15 is scored for the 





seryice service 


four square 
court Ss court ot eee 


of sidewalk 


P— eur Guiases — 


Pp euly Bulases i 














server. If the server fails to get the serve into the proper area or to re- 
turn a rally, 15 is scored for the receiver. Scoring runs 15, 30, 40, game. 
If both sides have 40, the score is called “deuce.” First point after deuce 
is called “advantage in” if made by server, or “advantage out” if made 
by the receiver. One player must win two consecutive points after deuce 


Takes up almost 

no room at all and everyone 
loves the flavor and fun of 
chewing Wrigley'’s EZZZZzZz@> Gum. 


: before the game is won. 
Tastes so good, lasts so long, costs so little. 








| NATURE "21"'—Grades 1-6 


One person thinks of an object found in nature. Others try to guess 
what the object is by asking him questions which may be answered by 
“yes” or “no.” The person who succeeds in guessing the object, before 
21 questions have been asked, gets to think of the next object. If 21 
questions are asked and no one has guessed the object, the person tells 
the name of the object and then thinks of a new object. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 
AND CLASS RECORD. SEE AD ON INSIDE FRONT COVER 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me at once: 


WHAT AM 1?—Grades 1-6 


N { Copies Total 
The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK @ $1.25 ea. , 
A player leaves the room, and the group decides what animal or other 
The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK @s$ ea. | object of nature he shall represent. The player returns and tries to dis- 
oe ee cover what he represents by asking questions that may be answered by 
The INSTRUCTOR CLASS RECORD @ 90¢ ea. “yes” or “no.” When he identifies himself, the person whose answer 
helped him make the discovery leaves the room next. 
The INSTRUCTOR CLASS RECORD $ ea. 


ee quantity prices) 





Total Amount of Order $ 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
SALARIES of TEACHERS are BEST in the WEST. For particu- 
lars about teaching opportunities in the FAR WEST, write at once. 
Missoula, Mont. FOREIGN. 


FREE registration—Mention The INSTRUCTOR 
HUF Stember 0.8.7.A. Opportunities unlimited. Register Now! 


Member-N.A.T.A. Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
44 years’ Placement Service Western Certification Booklet with Free Life Membership ! 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


TEACHERS AGENCY | WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


‘ 








PREPRIMARY 
LANGUAGE 


Talk about Father's Day and its 
Significance; then let children 
give one- or two-sSentence deé- 
scriptive stories about their 
fathers. When everyone has had 
a chance to talk, provide time 
to draw pictures of Dad. 





GRADE 2 
HANDWRITING 


Have children make a handwrit- 
ing guide to take home with 
them for the summer. They can 


use a small notebook or, better 
yet, make a cardboard chart. 
in both 


Each writes the letters 
capital and small forms. Chil- 
dren can use it to refer to 
during the summer. 


GRADE 4 
LANGUAGE 


Just before school closes, write your name and 
Summer address on the board and suggest that the 
children write you during vacation. This would 
give them a good chance to do some letterwriting 
and to gain practice in describing an incident 
or event. But don’t suggest the activity unless 
you plan to answer each letter. Replies can be 
simple and short but they should be sent. 


GRADE 6 
SPELLING 





Bring newspapers to class some 
day, and give each child a news 
story to read. As he reads, 
have him list the words in the ° 
story that he thinks he can 
spell. Collect the lists. A 
few days later, use some of 
these words for a quick spell- 
ing test. 

















Thinking through a story and 


Seeing the sequence 


good practice in logical think- 
From any story the chil- 
list four or five 
incidents or events, 
chronological order. 


ing. 
dren know, 


children relist the 
correct sequence. 


GRADE 1 
READING 


Take steps now to promote sum- 
mer reading. Go with your pu- 
pils to the public library, in- 
troduce them to the librarian, 
help them get library cards, 
and show them where to find 
books at their level. Ask them 
to keep a list of books read to 
give their teacher in the fall. 


GRADE 3 
READING 


oO ; 
ern 
ant Ack, 
he slicanws 
ane Lee tayh) 


of it is 


not in VY rand 
Have the Ae ° 
items, in cht Aridge 
avee wmetthe 


om, * 


~ 
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GRADE 5 
ARITHMETIC 


For the last days of school, 
choose arithmetic drill part- 
ners. They can check each oth- 
er's papers, use flash cards to 
drill each other, make up sim- 
ple tests, and so on. Whenever 
partners finish other work, 
they can sit together or move 
to the library table for drill. 


GRADES 7-8 
HANDWRITING 


For Flag Day, with the emphasis on the new flag, 
review the rules for displaying it and for treat- 


ing it with respect. 


Then in handwriting class 


write the rules on a large sheet of paper. The 
sheets go home for reference later. 
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ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


BY 
VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 


ACTIVITIES 


FOR PRIMARY SCIENTISTS The Gadpole 


" is mystery and excitement for the pri- . One large animal that 


+ mary scientist who examines the shallows children may collect in their 
of a pond. The plants and animals that live wire strainers is the tadpole. 
there can be collected and observed more Large tadpoles of spring are 
closely with the aid of such simple equipment probably those of the green 
as a wire strainer, a shallow white pan, a wide- frog or the bullfrog. They 
mouth jar, and a hand magnifier. spent the winter under the 

ice after hatching from eggs 

TD 7, laid last year. Some of them 
(0 tj q | d Sif ) may not get legs until this 
Co : OC inc On ge summer, or even next sum- 


mer. Since small children 


In planning a class trip to a nearby like to see things happen fast, 


pond, it is well to keep in mind the fol- it is best to get toad tadpoles 
lowing suggestions: that will metamorphose (change to adults) before school 

1. Let each child set up an aquari- is out. Toads lay their eggs in strings, not in masses like 
um of his own. Children are not eager frogs. Their young tadpoles are small and nearly black, 
to share their catches. Each likes to not large and brown like those of the green and bullfrogs. 


see his own “water zoo” develop. 


owner before the trip. This will avoid f CT) 0 N [ 
embarrassment later. Invite the own- [ tagon t ay ympn 


er to accompany you. He may enjoy 


2. Secure permission of the pond 


learning something about his own nat- An aquatic insect that children may find in a pond in 
ural facilities. May or June is the dragonfly nymph. (A nymph often 

}. Have the children wear — shows some evidence of adult characteristics such as 
thing wettable, not waterproof. In wings, even though its whole appearance bears little re- 
their eagerness to (Continued on page #4 semblance to the adult. Larvae, on the other hand, show 


no evidence of wings before they pupate.) The dragonfly 
nymph often burrows into the mud bottom of a pond. 
There it remains camouflaged until a child scoops one up 
in his wire strainer. When it moves in the ooze, it looks 
dangerous to pick up. But it is completely harmless. In 
fact, it is one of the most Continued on page 44) 
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Pond 








FOR JUNIOR SCIENTISTS 


Y THE sampling of water and mud from the edge of a shallow pond, many more 
organisms are collected than first meet the eye. The study of some of these small 
aquatic creatures is a fascinating one for junior scientists, and one that can be carried 


on in a shallow pan right in the classroom or at home. 


Finding Cpecimens 


For the study of pond life, a shallow, white 
enameled pan is one of the best aquariums. 
Small organisms can be seen easily against the 
white background. Also, the amount of surface 
exposed to the air is much greater than a deep 
container, In proportion to the volume of water. 
Most of the oxygenation of water takes place 
through the water surface, although plants un- 
doubtedly add some oxygen Hence, it is very 
desirable to have as large a water surface as 
possible 

In collectin 


trainer, the shoreline and the pond bottom ad- 


small organisms with a wire 


> 


jacent to it offer the greatest assortment. By 
scooping up part of the muddy bottom, animals 
such as dragonfly nymphs, damsel-fly nymphs, 
May-fly nymphs, water sow bugs, fresh-wate1 
shrimps, water beetles of many kinds, water bugs 
remember that a bug is not a beetle), tiny 
worms, snails, planarians, and many others can 


will collect 


a flopping minnow, a tadpole, a salamander lar- 


be found. Occasionally the strainer 


va, or a crayfish. Each animal has interesting 
and complex relationships with the other organ- 
isms of the pond. Each is a study in itself. 


Alymphe 


Dragonfly and damsel-fly nymphs have exten- 
ive lower lips with which they catch their food. 
Junior scientists can watch these lips in action 
by dangling bits of earthworm or soft-bodied 
insects near the heads of these nyn phs When 
the lower lip of a nymph 
food, and return it to 


the food moves near, 
will dart out, seize the 
the mouth for leisurely eating 

The gills of the dragonfly nymphs are inside 
the abdomens. Water is taken into the abdomen, 
then forcibly 
Damsel-fly 


nymphs, however, have external gills. They ex- 


circulated over the gills, and 


ejected from the tip of the body 


tend from the rear of the abdomen as three tiny 


filaments or feathers. There is no jet for the 


damsel-fly nymph to use in propelling itself, so 
it wiggles through the water in a series of side- 


ways wiggles, 





As food comes within reach, the lower lip of a 
dragonfly nymph darts out and seizes it. 
Ce 0h) 
SSS UL 

A dragonfly nymph shoots ahead in a straight- 


forward motion. 





A damsel-fly nymph moves by wiggling in a side- 
to-side motion. 


¥ ~~ 
é ned % 
| . 
ail Ves "* 
ao "®ees 


A May-fly nymph wiggles forward in an up-and- 
down motion. 


Both of these nymphs will live comfortably in 


a 


a shallow white pan if fed bits of soft animal 


tissue such as mosquito wi lers and earth- 
worms The n one day you may sce one crawl 


from the water, split the skin along its back, 
and emerge as a beautiful winged adult. To 
emerge, the nymph needs something on which 
to crawl from the water and dry itself. It is a 
good idea to keep a large stick or a block of 
wood in the pan for this purpose. If you wish 
to keep the adult after it has emerged, place a 
frame with netting over the pan. Remember 


that neither the Continued on page 44 


Caddie AWorne | 





Caddis worms are curious creatures of th 
shallows that children may fail to see becaus 
of their excellent camouflage, They resemble bit 
of debris on the pond bottom, or on a « 
stem below the water line. The first indication 
of something alive being inside a bit of deb: ‘ 
is that it moves! If a child picks up one of 
the caddis worm cases and puts it into his par ~ 
of water, he will soon see a head and s me 
protrude from one end and move excitedly to 
grasp some thing on which to crawl 
A pond caddis worm usually makes its casé 
from bits of plant material cemented t 
with its own saliva. The worm lives insic t 
case, holding on to the silky cove n 
means of hooks at the tip of its abdomen | 
species has its characteristic cas som al 
formed from tiny bits of stems clued togethe 
Others look like a singek piece Ol plant 
hollowed out. One makes a cast re mbit 
log cabin. How many different kinds of « 
can you find in a nearby pond? 
When the caddis larva is fully grown, it i 
up both front and back doors of its case Phere 
it pupates, emerging some time later as a winge 
adult that resembles a moth. Unlike the mot} 
however, caddis flies have hair on their 
Moths have scales. | hts have a pecul 
cination for caddis flies. Often they will « 
eregate by the hundreds iround a lamp post Oo! 
a cottage window at nicht. 
This caddis worm, reaching out of its case, tries 
to find a foothold so that it can pull itself along. 
a); f ¢@ yj na 
C let Spectmens 
The water scorpion 1s 
that looks harmful, but isn’t. It 
der, with a sting projection from tl 
of its abdomen. Tl] ! | 
and cannot harm the tender 
scorpion uses Its Iront i 
Its short beak sucks jui 
animals whil ts bi 
seeks the ( ( r 
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Dinosaure 


SIX- YEAR-OLDS 


BiG NEWS FOR 


showed dinosaurs in various 


ing and walking, and a won- 
Other pictures show ‘d the to- 
land, an erupting volcano, 
ing the project, Tom’s slides and Roy 
Chapman Andrews’ book, All About Dino- 
a Random House), were passed from 
hild to child. These helped them express 
their impressions of dinosaurs with the aid of 
crayons, clay, and paints. 
“Why did dinosaurs fall into the 
“Were dinosaurs smart?” “What is a vol- 
cano?” “An earthquake?” “Do we have 


earthquakes?” “Did dinosaurs eat people?” 


gvround ?” 


Clearing Misconceptions 


This called for a clearer understanding of 


what the world was like when dinosaurs 
lived, and why there were many volcanoes 
and earthquake s. We found Alf Evers’ book. 
In the Beginning (Macmillan), helpful be- 
cal it revealed these facts: 


Much of the 
water. 


earth was covered with 


2 boneless creatures, like jellyfish, 
lived i » water. 
a while, some developed bones. 
time alter, they began to climb 
water. 
learned to live in and out of wa- 
s, turtles, snakes, and lizards 


zardlike creatures, which grew to be 


e, became known as dinosaurs. 
There were no people on earth then. 


In the Time of Dinosaurs 


orn is th The teacher helped the children imagine 
ise tri means th he dren were the very hot sun shining down on the water, 
d to mention examples and what the children called the “mushy” 
“A tricycle is a three-wheeled bike.” land where the dinosaurs left their eggs to 
“A triangle has three sides hatch. There were many green plants, shrubs, 
“Daddy has a tripod with three | and low 


hold his camera when he takes pictures.” saurs. The mountains were not very high. 


green trees for the plant-eating dino- 
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WINNIFRED B. WOLF 


Teacher, First Grade, Park School 
Ossining, New York 


For a concept of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes they reached farther back into time. 
They learned that originally the earth was a 
ball of fire like the sun. It cooled gradually, 
and formed a crust on the outside, but it 
stayed very hot inside. [See The World We 
Live In (Life Magazine) for graphic illus- 
trations. 

First-graders can learn that a volcano is 
a mountain with tunnels inside that reach 
down to the hot spots. [See illustrations in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.| When a 
volcano is active, steam or vapor comes out 
of the top. When it erupts, melted rock, 
called Java, and smoke come out. The lava 
flows down the mountain and covers the land 
around it. Fourth-graders loaned us samples 
of lava, fossils, and petrified wood to see. 

Earthquakes and cracks in the earth occur 
when the land is settling. I compared this 
with a big crack which sometimes occurs 
across the top of Mother’s cake when it 
comes from the oven. 

Che reason that earthquakes seldom occur 
around our area is that this is old, settled 
land, and there are no hot spots near the sur- 
face. 

To demonstrate the power of steam, we 
went to the home-economics room and boiled 


water in a teakettle. (Continued on page 54) 
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A Primary Unit 











Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 














Ash Tray 


You need two thin lids. 


one the size of a coffee 
can, and one about half 
its diameter, with edges 
about the same height. 
Mix 1/3 cup of flour and 
2/3 cup of salt with 
enough cold water to 
make a "clay." Press 
this into the larger lid 
and insert the smaller 
one in the middle. Col- 
or may be added to clay. 
Press in shells or peb- 
bles, for Dad's gift. 


Paper-Bag Humpty Dumpty Doll 


Stuff a paper bag with scrap paper, leaving 
the top fourth empty. 
folded down over the outside to make a collar 


or ruff. 


Staple a strip of tag to the back, and bend 


the ends forward for arms. 
Paint face on cardboard and insert in top. 


ieeceneneene 


Fantastic Mache Animals 


Roll newspapers, bend, and 
tie them to suggest imagined 
animal forms. Cover with 
enough newspaper strips dipped 
in paste to finish the con- 
tours of the body. Paper-towel 
strips or plain newsprint pa- 
per may be used for the last 
layer, over which the tempera 
paint will go when the figures 
are dry. Protect with varnish. 


Sent to us by Pattie B. McGee 











Clown Humpty Dumpty 
from Grace Brunton 





Tie or Belt Rack 
for Father 


Have your school 
shop or dealer saw peg- 
board or hardboard into 
enough 12” x 2” strips 
for each kindergartener 
or primary child to 
have one. The children 
can paint and decorate 
them, or use seals. In- 
sert a row of 2” col- 
ored kindergarten pegs 
across the bottom of 
each strip. Foot-long 
lengths of colored rib- 
bon make a loop to hang. 


Margaret Hanssen likes this gift 


This may be slashed and 


Attach hands. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


/ 


j f hay 


‘ 





Wishbone Doll 
--A Zulu 


Choose a turkey wish- 
bone for the legs, and 
a chicken wishbone for 
the arms. Wind wire 
around the two tips and 
fasten them securely. 
Sew on a large wooden 
bead for the head, or 
stuff black stocking 
material. Wire a large 
tuft of black yarn to 


Suggested by Irene Curtis Wallace 


Dragon-Face Puppet 


Take an old bright-colored sock. A 
contrasting piece of cardboard is cut 
the size of the sock sole and sewn to 
Fold cardboard in 


Y 

\ 
ya it with bright yarn. 
half crosswise. This is the inside of 
dragon's mouth. Add eyes and nostrils 


to complete puppet. 


Ci Pa ui! ’ - 

SE ak WN the bead head with 

Yj) ie AT NY black covered wire. 
ff HAWiSitie Wrap center of figure 

i/ MWA with black yarn. Ravel 
it a doubled piece of bur- 
lap for the skirt. Paint 
features with white. 
Add copper-wire jewelry. 


iii) NG 


from Doris P. Wilson 


Semples from 
Amy Elizabeth Jensen 


Carton Clowns 


Doris FP. Wilson 
contributed this 


For these humorous heads, cylindrical 
cartons of various sizes are covered with 
plain paper of any light color. Paper fea- 
tures, flat, pop-out, or sculptured, are 
pasted to the boxes. Some wear sad, happy, 
whimsical, mischievous, even stupid faces. 
Wigs of sculptured paper, twine, cotton rov- 
ing, raveled rope, yarn, shredded cloth, add 
to the absurdity of the heads. Large flap- 
ping ears, bright-colored face patches, pro- 
truding tongues, or glasses make the clowns 
funny as intended. Hats of paper plates, 
box tops, cones, or socks complete heads, 


State Memo Book 

Get a purse-size memo pad holder with 
flat covers. Cut a block of wood- 

grain Con-Tact adhesive plastic to near- 
ly cover it. Make a cutout of the state 
preferred, on a contrasting plain-color 
adhesive-back paper. Mount in middle of 
cover and label abbreviation of state, 
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Hueytown, Alabama. school children, 
costumed for roles in “Drama of the 
Sea.” are shown here with their class- 
room teacher, Mrs. Lucile Flynn. 


























NDER the direction of Dorothy Thames Schwartz, 

Child Drama Consultant, sixth-graders in an 
elementary school in Hueytown, Alabama, worked 
for three hours a week for six months to create a 
stirring “Drama of the Sea.” (See photo.) In one 
scene, part of the class became the crew of the “Nau- 
tilus,” exploring waters under the Arctic ice. The rest 
of the class watched intently as explorers described 
wonders and dangers in the ocean’s depths. 

In an unexpected moment a young engineer 
pointed to an imaginary compass, and exclaimed: 
“Commander! Commander! The compass! It has 
failed.” Eleven-year-old “(Commander Anderson” saw 
alarm on the faces of his explorers. He spoke quickly 
and firmly: “Courage, my men! We have safety de- 
vices and atomic instruments. Columbus and his men 
had no such things when the ‘Santa Maria’ compass 
failed in 1492. Be brave! When others read of our 
voyage they will have courage to push forward into 
frontiers we haven't even dreamed about.” 


In Kalamazoo, Michigan, fourth-graders created 
‘idea” scenes to share with each other, according to 
Ann Shaw of the Western Michigan University 
School. One of the boys brought a twisted tree 
branch, so “we can see how many different things it 
could be.” His finding motivated a variety of imagi- 
native scenes. The branch became the mast of Robin- 
son Crusoe’s boat, a cane for a blind man, a witch’s 
stirring spoon, a shepherd’s defense from wolves. 

After the scenes were played and evaluated, the 
teacher asked: “What other objects in our room 
could be used in different ways?” There were nu- 
merous answers. Suddenly a child said: “Ourselves! 
We have more possibilities than anything else. Lots 
of things wouldn't be used at all if we couldn't 
change ourselves and use them the way we want to.” 


‘ 


A science table of seeds, acorns, chestnuts, and 
leaves became a strong center of interest for thirty 
kindergarteners of Interlake School in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. On a windy autumn day the children watched 
leaves and seeds being blown about in the sky and 
on the s hoolyard The teacher, Ann Browne Pirtle, 
euided a discussion about Mother Nature. 

Gradually the children 
were caught in the beau- 
ty and rhythm of this 
bright, brisk day. “Could 
we play like leaves and 
zet ready for winter too?” 
a little girl asked. 

A simple plan was 
made. Part of the group 
watched while the rest of 
the children acted like 


Charlie Preston Studios 





You. t0o,Can Gente 


Theater 
Madi 


leaves. Each child created his leaf in his own way 
and danced and flew about freely. Then each found 
his native home and waited to be carried out into the 
big world. The teacher, as the wind, touched each 
leaf to send it on its way. Whenever a leaf came to a 
stop the wind called to see where it had landed. 

One little leaf said, “I flew to Texas.” 

Another called, “I scared a wolf when I fell on his 
back and he ran away and didn’t hurt the lamb.” 

And a happy little leaf smiled and said: “I’m on 
the sweet grass of California.” 


Creative dramatic moments such as these are hap- 
pening for more and more children each year because 
more and more classroom teachers are studying cre- 
ative dramatics. A recent survey estimates that more 
than four thousand elementary teachers and leaders 
study children’s drama each year. 

Creative dramatics not only holds the interest and 
satishes basic growth needs, it also strengthens the in- 
dividual’s ability to communicate, to imagine, and to 
appreciate living 


Drama Strengthens Communication 


Creative dramatics requires every child to become 
both a participant and a spectator—a player and an 
audience—a communicator and a receiver of com- 
munication. In each of the above mentioned experi- 
ences, a group always created for another group. 

Little children delight in creating for others and 
“making it real’; in having others “watch and see 
mine.” Older children, too, enjoy the challenge of 
creating for others. Boys and girls work together ea- 
gerly to create believable characters and scenes. Chil- 
dren who take turns playing and watching become 
enthusiastic performers and thoughtful critics. They 
sense theater magic and are quick to praise it. Just as 
quickly they sense, and point out, the unbelievable 

Inez Glenny, Intermediate Consultant for the Seat- 
tle Public Schools, after watching a creative dramat- 
ics class in action, commented: 

“It is gratifying to see children’s skills in communi- 
cation developed and expanded in a variety of ways 
The opportunity to create a play strongly motivates 
almost every child to read, to see, and to share infor- 
mation. Children communicate as they discuss char- 
acters, plan, play, and evaluate as the play evolves 
Children cooperate in the disciplined teamwork of 
causing drama to come into being. Children grow in 
the ability to express ideas, opinions, and viewpoints 
Each child’s unique contribution is treated with re- 


Continued on page 60 


spect and is given 


GERALDINE BRAIN SIKS 


Assistant Professor, School of Drama 
University of Washington, Seattle 
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Ap oviginyl tale in the 


discarded. Put elastic at the waist so 
the littl girls can don them quickly. 
skirts the girls may wear 
their party dresses. Run basting 
threads up the middle of the front and 
the back of each skirt and shirr to ob- 
tain the effect of panniers 

The King and the Chancellor 
knee breeches trimmed with lace, rich- 
looking that hang almost straight 
from shoulder to knee. stock collars of 
lace at the buckles on 
their shoes. Sew broad bands of bright 
from neckline to 
watstcoats 
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own 


wear 
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and they all yell, “Watch the geese, 
Catherine.” I hate it! 
princess—At ieast you don’t have 
still for hours whil Minis- 
of Nostalgia pays his respects to 
Grand Duchess of Congolvia 
And 


the 
the 

CATHERINE there is neve! 
nough to cat because the 
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and 
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PRINCESS 
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(Catherine ts obviously ill at ease 
in her new finer) 
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I’m too scared! Let’s 
Your Highness! 
pRINCESS—[)on’t call that! I 
am Catherine, the Goose Girl. You 
are Her H of ness, Princess 
Dorinda Melinda 
CATHERINE [ cry? Oh, pl ase. I 


nge back 


Tit 


the 


don’t want to 

PRINCESS (stamps foot)—Oh, you 
silly creature! Just when I’m going 
You shall 
spoil it for me! You shall 
Points at Catherine rder 


to have some fun! not 
not! 


you 








to act the part of the Princess! Now 
go! (Shoves Catherine, who stum- 
bles of] right Princess dances over 
toward the cottage Here I am, 


Mother! Here is your Catherine, 
the Goose Girl! 


Aet Il 


(Lady Rose, Lady Violet, and 
Lad) Bi uebe l enter Ti tht 

Lavy rose—It has been going on 
for two weeks now. 

Lady viotet—And I heard the 
Chancellor say to the Prime Minis- 
te! 

LADY sLuEBELL--What? What? 

Lady Rose, Lady Violet, and 
Lady Bluebe » into huddle, like 
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Lady viocet—And that’s not all! 
Ihe Prime Minister said she was 
pause) behaving like a—a Goos« 
Girl! 

tapy rose—She’s been eating like 
one lately. What manners! 

LaDy slueseit--What does His 
Majesty say? 

Lapy viotet-—-His Majesty is so busy 
ounting his money that he hasn't 
noticed 

Lady Rose, Lady V t, and 
Lady Bluebe exit ht. his pere 


Mother and Princess enter fron 
tase. Princess prink | 
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are such a wasteful girl lately I 
don’t know what's gotten into you 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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moTHER- Oh. hus! Catherine! 
Heave ns, vou’ ve become diff | 
You act as if—as if you were He1 
Royal His hn ss, the Princess! 
Chancellor of Exchequ nt 
cht, preceded by Pa 


No. I and Soldier No. 2. Moth 
urtste ther cache er ind 


pushes Prin 
pace—Hear ve! Hear ye! Startins 
last month taxes shall be incr ed 
by Sines to tune of “Twelve Da 

f Christma Iwelve golden 
coins, nine tender geese, eight ears 


of corn, six hens a-laying, three 


he Princess and | 


the Goose Gitl 


dozen eggs, and a penguin in a 
plum tree 

motHerR Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

PRINCESS (jumps to her feet) —We 
won't pay them 

CHANCELLOR— What did you say? 

MOTHER imps up, holds hand 
over Princes moutl Nothing, 
Your Excellency! 

PRINCESS erking free I said, 
“We won't pay them.” That is an 
unfair law and you know it 
MOTHER—on’t listen to her. My 
iughter isn’t right in the head 

Cathe ne enters, f ved by 
Ladies Rose, Violet, and Bluebell. 
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day, Your Highness. ( Curtsies 
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Phev’ve taken the Princes 


Lavy rose Your Highness 


CATHERINE (shouting at Ladi 


Ladies exit right.) 

mMOTHER—Please, Your Highness. 

My daughter meant no harm. 
‘ SHIRLEY SIMON 

CATHERINE—Mother, don’t you 
know me? I am your daughter. I 
am Catherine, the Goose Girl! 

MOTHER (| shocked You can’t be. 
My Catherine Points to right to 
indicate that her Catherine has 
been dra¢t d « ff to prison 

CATHERINE (shakes head\)—No. I 


am your Catherine 


MOTHER | “0¢ Catherine, look 
closely, walks around her, takes off 
cromn, looks avain, put cr on 
back Why—why—vou are Cath- 
erine Starts cold Catherine, 


take off those clothes this minute. 
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was that? 

CATHERINE That was Her Royal 
Highness 
mMOTHER—But how did 

CATHERINE We changed clothes. 
She wanted to be a Goose Girl, and 
I—I wanted to be Princess 

mOoTHER—She wanted to be You 
wanted to be ean Princess? 

T¢ hed Woe is us! We'll all be 
thrown into prison. We'll be be- 
he aded 
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period of four months. It was initiated with 
blocks three models of ships, 
bulletin board. During the evaluation time 


OUR Harbor Unit was developed over a 
dramatic 
and 
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many needs and questions were listed 


play in a meager environment of apple boxes 


some harbor pictures displayed on the 
was developed with the use of visual aids. We had pictures 


nty audio-visual education services. Books, 


Each phase of the unit 
and models that were loaned to us by our 
film sted at the end of the play. 

Port Hueneme and an 
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SAME TRAIN 


Adapted from a Negro folk melody by Charity Bailey and Eunice Holsaert 
in their book Sing a Song with Charity Bailey. See other words in play. 


sreakwarer—I let the water bump 


on me. I break the waves a long 


wav out. Then the harbor water is 


smoothet 
First visitorn— Thank you. You are 
a good helper 
SECOND visitor—Let’s go down to 


j . } : 
dock. I see som«e peopie getting 


ito a boat 


FIRST VISITOR ruse? What 


and of boat are vou? 


CRUISER fun riding 


in m¢ 


People have 
Jump on and set 


ALL ng to tune 
ing with Me 
Come cruising with me, 
Come cruise o’er the sea, 
Cruising so peacefully 
Down to the sea 
Come cruising with me 
visitors— That 
FIRST VISITOR Sailboat 


Please 


was fun. 
Good 
morning tell us about your- 
self 

sai.soat—I, too, take people for 
rides. Sometimes I race. Watch how 
I glide gracefully over the wate1 
Row - 


, ; 4 


ALL ’ ine of “Come 
ing with Me 
Come 


Come sail o’er the sea, 


sailing with me. 


Sailing so peacefully 

Down to the sea 

Come sailing with me 
(Continued on page 89) 


ETHEL EITENS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Elementary 
School, Oak View, California 


Visiting the Harbor 





MARTHA CLEMENTS JORGENSEN 


Substitute Teacher, Elementary Schools 
reenville, Michigan 


of our natural resources 


should be a habit common to all. It should not 
have to depend upon laws and regulations to 
lo develop a proper appre- 


being en- 


be accomplished 
ciation for nature’s gifts, schools are 
couraged to include this topic in the curriculum 
at several grade levels. From my experience, I 
know fourth-graders are not too young to grasp 


basic concepts of conservation. 


What Does It Mean? 


Before work begins on this project, the teach- 
er should make sure that every pupil knows 
what is meant by conservation. It should be 
presented in terms which the children can un- 
derstand. In simple language, it means: Do not 
throw away (waste), or destroy material, goods, 
or property. As applied to the school, it means: 

1. Do not waste paper, chalk, or paints. 

2. Do not damage books, desks, and play 
equipment. Or, one might say that conservation 
means, “Handle with care.” 

The need for conservation is the result of 


man’s carelessness, greed, and selfishness. 


Motivation 

Conservation lessons are most effective if they 
begin with something the children can see. Per- 
haps a big tree is being cut down near the 
school. Why? Could it have been saved? How 
long has it been growing? Will it be replaced? 
Is there a ruling in your community or state 
about planting a young tree for every tree cut? 

The teacher might tell the class how a num- 
ber of European countries have had this system 
of preserving forests and shade trees for many 
years. In our own country, tree farms are 
planted by the big lumber companies to insure 
timber for future building and paper needs. 


Are there young trees planted around your 
new school? Do the children climb in them or 
scratch the bark on the trunk with something 
sharp? Here is a case where the right attitude 
toward growing things will bring conservation 


into the proper perspective for many children. 


What Does Conservation Cover? 


From seeing pictures of Smokey the Bear, 
children may have the idea that conservation 
refers only to forests. To extend their concept 
of the subject, see if they can suggest other con- 
servation needs. With the teacher's help, they 
should come to realize that 

1. Wate 
enough for drinking, bathing, washing, making 


must be conserved to provide 
ice, and for many manufacturing processes, es- 
pecially those connected with canning and freez- 
ing foods. 

2. Fertile land should be kept in place, and 
not damaged by flood or poor farming practices. 
3. Poor soil needs to be returned to use as 
a forest area, which becomes a natural home 
for wild birds, animals, and plants. 

4. Wildlife requires the right conditions for 
nesting, homebuilding, and growth. It must be 
protected from people who greedily shoot too 
many birds and animals, or pick too many flow- 
ers and plants. 


Objectives to Keep in Mind 


1. Realize that future generations may have 
to do without sufficient food, building materi- 
als, and recreation places unless our natural 
resources are conserved. 

2. Learn the interrelation of forest, soil, 
water, and wildlife. 

3. Develop an understanding that conserva- 
tion means a wise use of nature’s resources. 

4. Realize that some progress has been made 
in conservation education in the last 50 years. 

5. Appreciate fact that natural resources 
have both beauty and economic importance. 

6. Learn ways in which even fourth-graders 
can begin to put conservation into practice so 
that it will become a lifetime habit. 





ONSERVATION 


Awakening Interest 


1. Have a bulletin board of conservation 
pictures (not too detailed 

2. Let the children tell about forest fires, 
washouts, gullies, and dams they have seen 

3. Invite a Boy Scout leader interested in 
conservation, or a farmer who practices it, to 
come for a talk. 

4. Display maps showing location of forests. 

5. Bring in samples of soil types, or ask the 
county agent to provide some. 

6. Use books in the library corner, and films 
and filmstrips, to enrich the conservation study 


Activities to Sustain Interest 

The wider the range of activities, the mor 
lasting will be the lessons learned. 
Reading, Language, and Creative Dramati: 

1. Read stories about Johnny Appleseed and 
Paul Bunyan 
tree seeds, and the other cut trees. Be sure chil- 


Talk about the way one planted 


dren realize that Johnny was a real person 
(who had another name), and Paul Bunyan 
fictitious character. 

2. Dramatize these and other stories. 

3. Read stories about wildlife. 

4. Study the poem, “What Do We Plant 
When We Plant the Tree?” by Henry Abbey 
from Days and Deeds 

5. Write stories and poems about wildlife 


Doubleday). 


forests, rivers, and farmers. 
6. Study pictures showing conservation 
7. Look up in the 
words such as erosion and contour. 
Arithmetic 
1. Use problems dealing with the size of 


dictionary unfamilia: 


crop fields and forests, number of trees planted 
in a given area, and others which are similar 
2. Use animals and birds in thought prob- 
lems. 
3. Chart the number and kinds of wildlit 
known in your vicinity. 
History and Geography 
1. Learn when Americans first realized the 


(Continued on page 54 


need for conservation. 
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The back seat of the teacher's car was re- 
moved to hold the pie rack. Deliveries were 
made to certain centers where the pie sales- 
men picked up their orders. Some were de- 
livered by wagon, but all the pies were care- 
fully wrapped with a clear plastic material. 


SIAXTH-GRADERS EARN MONEY TO “EAT OUT” 
AND TRY THEIR MANNERS IN PUBLIC 


N (KUNG N ath and WN ANNENS 


DANIEL R. CHADWICK 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Sunnyslope School 
Sunnysiope, Arizona 


A s EveRY teacher knows, one school project will often suggest 
r n sessions. My sixth grade 
iscussion about 

mentioned 

raders had 

ross the country, 

public eatir laces were of interest veral pupils related their 
experic! : nen Staurant din was discussed in relation to 
maintaining health. Finally, a pupil asked if it would be possible 


lor the class te re | ina st rant as iss pro)ject 


the endorsement of pupils and 

vs and means. How would they 

bstacle to overcome. They 

their parents for it, and 

entirely outside of 

uitted ideas for earn- 

st votes. Then they 

charted the cost { good dinners, and estimated the amount of 
money 

| at the same whole- 

iants. Orders from neighbors and 

delivery date was set for Saturday 

the teacher at the 

pi Ss onto rat ks in his car. 
und delivered on three Saturdays, 


idren computed the cost of the pies, 
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6. How the table would be set. until we went into the pie business. When their 


7. What the waiter would do. interests were at stake, they began to understand 
8. What they should do when leaving the differences which had merely been words before. 
dining room. 2. Manners and good behavior are not popu- 
Te familiarize the class with table settings, lar sixth-grade topics, especially if presented 
they practiced proper placement of silver, dish- with the idea that “You must or should do this 
es, and glasses. or that.” These things they are apt to forget. 
In school, several desks were placed together But when behavior is tied to a real-life situa- 
to represent a table, and the boys and girls prac- tion which is out of the ordinary routine, the 
ticed their respective routines. The boys took rules make a deeper impression. 
turns escorting the girls in and out of the room The pupils took pride in “knowing how” 
in a manner befitting ladies and gentlemen. when they dined in this fine restaurant, and they 
They practiced seating the girls at the table. were ready to appreciate good behavior and 
Some boys acted as waiters, taking the dinner courtesy by the employees and other guests. 
order from the escort. With the dinner date Maybe you think we could have accomplished 
rapidly approaching, every child made a special as much in the school cafeteria! No, because the 
effort to know and perfect his manners. success of our project came from a combination 


of factors. It was pupil-motivated, and the fin il 


Dining Out 


performance took place in public, and in a 
On the day of the big event, all the sixth- beautiful setting where dress-up clothes and 
graders returned to school at five o'clock, and good manners were expected. 


they were beautiful to behold. Their clothes 





reflected the change from the informality of a 
On the big night, the boys were most polite as they school day to the formality of the occasion. They 
hel th i i i . : . 

ped the girls into the cars provided by parents were very well behaved as they waited their 


turns to get into the assigned cars. 


the gross income, and the profit They made a Arriving at the restaurant, the children were 
graph to show which pupil was the leading a bit wide-eyed to see a page boy dressed in a 
salesman. To this child went the honor of pay- medieval costume, blowing on a trumpet that 
ing the check at the restaurant was longer than the boy was tall. Then a knight 
Having originally resolved to do this project in shining armor, astride a white horse, led us 
without using school facilities. except that it to the main entrance of the restaurant where 
was a classroom social-studies activity, we now two men, dressed in the style of Robin Hood, 
had a transportation problem to solve. Parents stood ready to serve us. One parked the cars 
were finally asked to volunteer cars. They were while the other acted as doorman. 
invited to eat at the restaurant—if they paid tor Inside, the restaurant was decorated to resem- 
their meals. ble a medieval castle. The sixth-graders were 


directed to a large banquet table decorated with 


Leloge ’ . ae . . 
Se le € ting the He staurant a florai cent rpiece and miniature fountain. Ar- 


As soon as the necessary funds were raised, ranged above it was the name of oul school. In 
the next step was to select the restaurant. The general, the children were surprised by the cere- 
city of Phoenix has so many fine restaurants mony connected with serving the food, and the 
that it was quite a task to make a choice. Fi- courteous service and attention they received. 
nally, several were contacted by letter. They Even the violinist from the orchestra played for 
were invited to submit bids and menus. The dav them. Surely this was an evening to remember. 


the bids were opened, the children studied menu 5 
Evaluation 
content in relation to meeting the standards of 


a well balanced meal, and they considered the You may be thinking that an equal amount of 
special services offered by each restaurant. They arithmetic and manners could be learned with- 
accepted the bid of the Green Gables Restau- out so much fanfare and excitement. This teach- 
rant. which is built like a castle. er is inclined to doubt the value of total class- 


room confinement for all learnin 


> J ; . — . . ee 
Polishing Our Manners l. We had studied and discussed profit and 





‘ ‘ . f 
While all the arrangements were being com- loss, gross and net gain, and the difference be- sae bildits Aaen eon wean ae ¥ 
pleted, our classroom work was coordinated tween wholesale and retail prices, but their true costumed attendants who served us. 
with the dining-out project. After discussing meaning was hazy to most sixth-grade minds 


how to behave when dining in public, it was 


evident that the pupils needed more information 
and training. They wanted to know the right 
p this schedule to 
be sure they would be well prepare d 


thing to do, and so they set u 


1. How to enter the restaurant and dining 






room. 
2. What to do with the girls’ wraps 
3 How to be seated at the table. 








4. How to order. 
5. What silver they should use and when. 







he boys practice seating the girls. In 
early stages one asked, "Do we have 
© shove the girls under the table?" 









A closeup of the main banquet table show- 
ing a bit of the table decorations with our 
school name arranged above it. 






The Kindergarten Teacher . . . 


As Others Gee CHer 


BETTY B. DODENDORF 


cHuip’s first year in school is directed by a genial, amiable, 
A sympathetic person called a kindergarten teacher. Human be- 
ings of this parti ular species possess a variety ol shapes, weights, 


and hair-dos. Their common aim is to love, cherish, and guide each 


girl and boy in their classes to a higher level of achievement. 


A kindergarten teacher is versatile. She is able to swing a skip- 
ping rope, pitch a softball, dance the Irish jig, tell stories, fix the 
record player, button coats, match overshos S$, repal broken zippers, 
mend skinned knees, and beguile four- or five-year-olds into a mood 
for learning. Generally she is able to perform at least three of these 


acts simultaneously. 


She prides herself on her impartiality as she attempts to be a 
loving mother, doting aunt, and interpreter of the law to every 
pupil. At least once each school day, some ingster crawls into 
her heart, expresses his admiration for lier in cae or more of a 
thousand ways, and then climbs down to promptly disobey her wish- 
es. She wants first to hug him and then to spank him, but instead 
she uses a pleasant smile, a warm friendly tone of voice, and a gen- 
tle reserve to help the child adjust to the institution of learning 


where he will spend the next six years or more 


Each week she needs ten bushels of patience, a ton of imagina- 
tion, five gross of guidance, a couple of miles of courage, enough 
hope that next week she'll possess more skill, and the dogged de- 


termination to last through the coming Friday 


A kindergarten teacher lives all day in a Never-Never Land in- 
habited by Peter Pans who threaten never to grow up—not the 
least bit. No danger of her forgetting that she is a grownup, though, 
for at the end of the day she must close the door on Never-Never 
Land and walk calmly into the everyday world where she is not the 


only big person but just one of the crowd 


At the end of the school year, the kindergarten teacher must 
keep a stoic face as she waves good-by to thirty or forty little 
bundles of humanity—the precious charges she’s lived with for one 
hundred and eighty school days. She will never forget that she 
loved and cared for each of them individually and adored the class 
as a group. But during the summer holidays she must clean out 


her heart to make room for the next year’s kindergarten crop. 


Colt - Cuvaluation 


BEVERLY FOX 


HAT teacher of young children has not said to herself at the 
W end of a particularly trying day, “This has been a night- 
mare”? Such days inevitably occur, but they should not occur often. 
An experienced kindergarten teacher anticipates antisocial rela- 
tionships between children that end in fights, tears, and tantrums. 
She understands that her job is to teach children socially accept- 
able behavior by example and by the use of phrases and manners 
which work toward solving difficult situations for which children 
have no previous experiences or background. She knows that she 
ought to provide activities that will insure worth-while behavior and 
discard others that will be harmful or of little value. 

If, however, a teacher, armed with these principles and theories, 
still finds her earnest endeavors are not achieving the expected 
goals, then it is time for self-evaluation. Here are a few items to 
assist teachers who are willing and able to evaluate themselves. 

1. Did I let details of my personal life monopolize my working 
hours? 

2. Did I follow through with my lesson plans even though they 
were not suited to the mood or “childishness” of the children? 

3. Did I regard the children as a “class,”’ instead of a number 
of unique and complex personalities each needing my attention? 

4. Did I let myself become confused and bothered by interrup- 
tions and unforeseen demands to such an extent that | could not 
function creatively in the classroom situation? 

5. Was I so deadly serious and so o cupied that I missed a 
chance to be humorous, to join in the imaginative play of the chil- 
dren, or to encourage them in some unscheduled creative endeavor? 

6. Did I speak in a loud tense voice, shouting across the room, 
instead of going close to the child I wanted to address and speak- 
ing in a low, pleasant tone? 

7. Did I make the mistake of talking about the children in an 
unfavorable way so that they could overhear what I had to say? 

8. Was I so absorbed in controlling the situation that I failed 
to let the children work through their own problems? 

9. Was I so impressed by the necessity of pleasing someone else 
that I violated my own standards based on the respect of the cre- 
ative individual? 

10. Did I try by constructive means to redirect antisocial be- 
havior or did I resort to threats, punishment, and sarcasm? 


Dad's Day at the Kindergarten 


MARILYN WATSON 


OTHER may have opportunities to visit kindergarten and ob- 
M serve her prodigy at work and play. But what about Dad? He 
is tied up most of the day earning a living. And, if by chance he 
does drop into the kindergarten unannounced, he can’t help feel- 
ing slightly conspicuous. As a result, he stays away and misses see- 
ing his child participating in various kindergarten activities. 

Let’s solve the problem by holding a special day for Dad. In 
June, during the week in which Father’s Day comes, might be a 
good choice of time. If possible, find out in advance how many 
fathers could arrange to be absent from their work for half an hour 

This article was inspired by the fact that 
@ Dad's Day is held at the kindergarten of the 


St. Andrew's Parish Day School, Roswell, New 
Mexico, where Mrs. Perle Rounds is Supervisor. 


Your Kindergarten and You 


or longer during the time when the 
children are regularly in kindergarten. 


When he comes, serve him a steam- 


ing cup of coffee, bid him a cordial 
welcome, and then let him have free 
rein as you carry on your usual rou- 
tine as far as possible. 

For fathers (and mothers) who can’t come during working hours, 
it might be advantageous to hold a special kindergarten session 
from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. some weekday or on a Saturday morning. 








Billy and Patsy at the Parade 


MARTHA KNAPP 


R™ and Patsy were at the Fourth of July 
parade. They were standing on the street 
with many other people. 

“IT wish the parade would hurry,” said Billy. 
“IT want to see the flag with the brand-new 
star in it!” 

“So do I,” said Patsy. “I wonder if we will 
know which star is the new one. It stands for 
Alaska!” 

“Daddy told me that it is the last one on 
the bottom row,” said Billy. “There's the 
band now!” 

“I don’t see anything yet,” 
standing on her toes. 

“They will come around the corner,” an- 


said Patsy, 


swered Billy. 

“Oh, goody!” cried Patsy. “I can see them 
now. And here comes the flag!” 

The parade came down the street. The 
band got louder and louder. The people 
craned their necks to see better. The men took 


off their hats when the flag went by. 





he Janitor’s Cat 


RUTH F. CHANDLER 


AMES was the janitor’s big black cat. He helped the janitor take care 
J of the Washington School. 

James liked Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
He didn’t like Saturday. He didn’t like Sunday. And he didn’t like vaca- 
tion one bit! 

One beautiful warm morning, the janitor said, “James, do you know 
what day this is?” 

Of course James didn’t know. He didn’t care. He just rolled over and 
grabbed the janitor’s hand. 

“IT haven't any time to play with you today,” said the janitor. 

So James went upstairs to see the kindergarten children, who were sit- 
ting in a circle on the floor rolling a ball back and forth. James chased 
the ball, and at last he caught it. The children laughed and clapped 
their hands. They picked James up and hugged him. 

“Mrrrow,” said James, “that is hugging enough.” He wiggled and 
wiggled, and then ran away to the first-grade room. The first-grade 
children were singing a song. 

James jumped up on the teacher’s desk. He sang, too. Purr, purrr, 
purrrr! 


“Listen!” said the teacher. “James is singing . Continued on page 44 





STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


“I wish I had a hat on,” said Billy. “Then 
I could take it off for the flag too!”’ 

“You are not a man,” said Patsy. 

“But if I had a hat, I would take it off to 
honor the flag and Alaska’s new star,” said 
Billy. 

“Here comes a clown!” shouted Patsy. 

“Hurrah for the clown!” said Billy. 

The clown was very funny. He had a lot of 
balloons. He stopped right in front of Billy 
and made funny faces. He took a long yellow 
balloon that looked like a sausage and twisted 
it a little way from the end. The balloon 
looked like a long one with a small one at the 
end. Then the clown bent the long part of the 
balloon into a circle and turned the mouth 
end around the twist he had made, go that the 
balloon looked exactly like Davy Crockett’s 
hat! 

“Do you want a balloon?” he asked Billy. 

“Yes, please,” said Billy, and he pointed to 


the yellow balloon. Continued on page 55 
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Diggy MeRooty Takes a Tip se screse 


NcE there was a little white pig whose ‘Oink, oink!” he said, when he saw a Diggy McRooty felt very sad. “I’ve tried 
Q me was Digey McRooty. He lived on opher digging a hole every way to get out of this pigsty. I've even 
Mr. Nickelburger’s farm, with many bi “I am too busy to talk with you,” said the rubbed my back against the gate, but old 
s that rooted the earth and wallowed opher. “I am building a house for my fami- Mr. Nickelburger keeps a big lock on it.” 
he mudhole all day lon: ly The gopher went right on digging. He “Why bother about the circus?” asked the 
Divey McRooty liked the mudhole that piled up a hill of black dirt beside the hole grasshopper. “The animals there are just like 
cool on a hot summer day. But the he was digging in the ground us!” The grasshopper went on creaking and 
b it pigs pushed Digey McRooty this way As he walked away, Diggy wondered why scraping his wings together, making a shrill 
until he finally crept out of the the gopher couldn't build his house some sound like that of a fiddle 
mudhole. He lay in the shade of the maple other day. He wasn't penned up. He could Digegy McRooty knew that the animals in 
until the mud dried on his thick skin go to the circus the circus were just like the animals on Mr. 
Because Digey McRooty was a little pig, Hello! Why are you looking so sad?” said Nickelburger’s farm, but he preferred to go 
mer gave him a green apple and a grasshopper who peeked out of the weeds across the field where the big tent was being 
d his back. But today Diggy McRooty Because I want to go to the circus, but | set up, to hear the elephants that trumpeted 
vant the é ipple—and he didn't an't get out,” said Diggy McRooty as he and the lions that roared 
to loll in the mudhole. He wanted to leaned against the fence Just then Hennora Grayfeathers came 
he rcus Is ill? hed the grasshopper strutting down the dusty road. “Cluck, 
D McRooty rubbed his back against “Aren't you going?” Diggy McRooty want- cluck,” she said. “I hear that you would like 
atepost. He pushed his stubby snout ed to know to go to the circus.” 
| ite and looked across the held Nal said the rrasshoppe1 “I would “Oh. ves.” Digey McRooty cried. 
Then he walked along the fence, wishing he rather he here in the tall grass and make “Do you really want to go?” asked Hen- 
ld t out of the pigsty everyone think I’m playing a fiddle.” nora Grayfeathers Continued on page 41 


Tommy Coes Fie ung 


MARJORIE A. CLARK 





orE than anything else, Tommy Trent wanted to go fishing 
M with his father. But every time the “Sea Ranger” left San 
Pedro and went far, far out into the blue Pacific, Tommy had to 
stay home 

His father said, ““No, Tommy, small boys like you can’t go to 
catch big fish like tuna!” 

His mother said no” because she was afraid that Tommy 
would fall into the sea. Tommy was sure that he could take care 
of himself, and he was sure that he could help his father on the 
fishing boat. 

If only he could go, just once, to show them how big he was! 
Every day after school he walked down to the wharf. There was 
a special smell down at the wharf—the smell of salt water, fish, 
and the tar that fishermen used on their nets, all mixed together. 

Tommy thought it was the most wonderful smell in the world 
He would sit on the coils of rope on the wharf, and dream he 
was in the wheelhouse ol the “Sea Ranger.” He could almost feel 
the smooth wood of the wheel in his hands. He would imagine 
that he was taking the fishing boat around the breakwater and 
straight out to the open sea and the tuna-fishing grounds 

“Please, Dad, let me go,” Tommy said again, one July morn- 
ing, as his father was getting ready for a fishing trip. 

“But we will be away for several days if we do not find tuna 
right away,” his father said. 

“That will be all the better!” Tommy said 

His father turned to his mother. “Do you think we could let 
Tommy go this time?” 

Tommy's mother didn’t even shake her head. She went to the 
cupboard and took out a bright orange-colored life jacket. “If 
Tommy promises to wear a life jacket, he can go on the fishing 
trip,” she said 

Tommy jumped for joy. He ran to get his toothpaste and 
toothbrush, and put them in a bag with his pajamas. Now he was 


STORIES FOR GRADES O AND THR all ready for the trip. Continued on page 40 
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IDDLE-GRADE STORIES 


s Topay the day?” asked Bobby, walking into the sunny kitch- 
| en. Mother flipped over a pancake and smiled. “Today is 
finally the day, Bobby.” 

Bobby sat down at the breakfast 
leaving?” 

“As soon as Father gets home. He went down to the office to 


table. ““‘What time are we 


take care of a few last-minute things. Eat your breakfast now, 
Bobby, and then we'll get the kitchen in order.” 

Bobby thought that he was much too excited to eat. But he 
managed to eat six pancakes. Father got home about eleven 
o'clock and then they carried suitcases and boxes out to the car. 
Mother locked the back door and then the front door, and left 
Mrs 


going to keep a sharp eye on things while the family was gone. 


final instructions with the next-door neighbor. Plum was 

Finally they were on their way! 

“Just think,” said Bobby, “four long weeks at the beach!” 

the beach, the first thing 
to let The 


cottage quickly lost the musty odor from having been shut up 


When they got to their cottage at 
Mother did was open all the windov in fresh an 
during the winter. Bobby helped unload the car, and then he 
helped Mother and Father unpack the suitcases and boxes. 
“It looks as if we're planning to stay here four months instead 


ot tour weeks,” laughed Fathe r, as he stacked the groceries on 
the shelves in the kitchen. 

Mother smiled. “This fresh ocean air makes everyone especial- 
ly hungry,” she said. “Besides, I 
much food than too little. 
away.” 


That 


think it is better to have too 


The nearest village is twelve miles 


and and 


Mother Fathe 


roamed up and down the beach. Sea gul 


Bobby swam 
} 


ls soared overhead, cry- 


afternoon and 


The sand was hot under their bare feet. 
’ sighed Father happily “No tele- 


phone to ring.” He stretched out on the 


ing, “Cree, cree, cree.” 
“No worries for four weeks,’ 
warm sand, a big straw 

hours,” he told Mother. 

had a picnic on the sand, and 

Lp d be «il h ball. 

Mother with the 


hat over his face. “Wake me up in ten 
They 


played catch with Bobby’s red-st: 


The next day was fun 


That evening, while Bobby was helpin dish- 
} 


Joo much Company 


REGINA SAURO 


“Good evening,” said Mr. Gregory. “Had a telephone message 
from the city a while ago,” he told Father. “They'll need you at 
the office for a few days. Something important has come up.” 

Bobby and Mother were disappointed, but Father was even 
more disappointed. When he was ready to leave, he said, “Take 
good care of Mother, Bobby, and have a good time. I'll be back 
as soon as I can. If you need anything, Mr. Gregory can call me 
from the village.” 

Mother and Bobby missed Father right away, but they had fun 
just the same. Every morning there was a mail whistle, even 
when there was no mail, and Mr. Gregory would ask if they 
needed anything. Bobby would show Mr. Gregory the treasures 
that he had found on the beach—shells of different shapes and 
colors, and oddly twisted pieces ol driftwood. 

On Wednesday morning, Bobby and Mother sat at the kitchen 
table, with paper, envelopes, pens, and ink. Bobby had thought 
of a fine idea at dinner the night before, and it was to be a sur- 
prise for Father. He and Mother were writing invitations to some 
of the uncles, aunts, and cousins to come out for a visit 

“We have three more week ends coming up before we have to 
go back to the city,” said Mother. “We can invite company for 
each week end Father will be pleased! We can mail one letter a 
week, and then it will be fun looking forward to company Let’s 
ask Uncle Ben, Aunt Kate, and Cousin Judy, and Uncle Danny, 


es, there was a knock at the door. It was Mr. Gregory, the mail- Aunt Elsie, and little Sharon and Dennis, and Uncle George, 
man from the village. He had ridden out on his bicycle. Aunt Helen, and Cousin Patty.” Continued on page 42) 
P 
t it| 
0 Wl \ Ol 0&0 Ol OLee DIANE SHERMAN 
f goeqde cat Alfred loved to make noise, He climbed up on the table. Just as he jut Tonimy wouldn't take him, Alfred 
but noises always got him into trouble. jumped for the bowl, his claw got caught in knew. Not after the trouble he’d caused to- 
One morning he saw a red balloon in the the doily. Alfred tugged and tugged to get it day. He hadn't meant to be bad. But when- 
yard. “My, my,” he thought, as his nose loose. The doily flew out, the bowl toppled ever he thought of a new noise to make 
twitched twice, “what a noise I could make over, and the potato chips spilled into the everything. else went out of his head! 
with that!” He held the red balloon up close hat. “Fine,”. Uncle John was saying. “We'll 


and rubbed his claws against it. “Squeakity- 
squeak, squeakity—” 

“Yikes!” Tommy yelped. 

Alfred jumped! The balloon went “POP! 
WHIST!” and the air was gone! Little bits 
of red balloon flew all over the walk. 

“Oh, Alfred!” said. “I 


ished cleaning the yard!” He swept up the 


bowl, 


Tommy just fin- 


soon to 


That's 


balloon bits. “Uncle John is coming 


see Mom about my going camping 


why I want the yard to look nice.” 
‘Uncle John 


says he needs fellows he can count on. I told 


Tommy patted Alfred’s head 
soothed. 
him my job at home was the yard.” 
Alfred sat down on the porch. Camping! 
That sounded like fun. Then he 
When he went into the living room later, 


took a nap. 
he saw a bowl of potato chips sitting on a 
low table next to a man’s hat. “My, my,” he He 
thought. as his nose twitched twice, “what a 


noise I could make with those chips!” 


“Oh, de 


what he'd 


-ar!” 
done. But he did so like to make 
noises. He climbed on top of the upside-down 
and 
“Crackity-crunch! 
fred rolled around in the hat. 

The door opened and in came Tommy 
along with Mother and Uncle John. 

“Alfred!” wailed Tommy. Alfred jumped 
down and crept under the sofa. 

“My hat!” cried Uncle John. 

“Now, now, 
“Alfred wl 


take your hat to the cleaners. Tommy will be 


jo concerts at nis 
could hear 
‘rum-tum-strumming™ of the banjo! If only 


he could go campin 


thought Alfred, when he saw 
duffel bay ready.” 

The duffel bag stood by 
right 


Squishity-scrunch!” 


into the chips. 


Al- 


jumped 
too,” he 
When Uncle John drove 


going camping, 


{ 


bag, and 


he ope ned one eye. 


front. Alfred yawned and 


John, mother 


lommy’s 


make his noises. I'll was very 


the hot dogs now. And the Alfred pluc ked a string 


r too! tiny echoing “tink.’ i 


Alfred came down the next morning. 


fell asleep right away 
The boys were 
stretched 
something in the corner cau 


strange-looking The 


‘Quivery-plink. Quivery-plin 


leave first thing in the morning. Have you 


the door when 


“Tm 


thought 
up, Alfred qul- 
etly slipped out the door and crept in the 


station wagon. He curled up under a duffel 


Alter a while, 
talkin up 
Then 
ht his eye It 


bottom part 


was rounded, and strings ran up to the to] 


a good camper, .I’m sure. It certainly sounds When Alfred reached over to touch 
like fun. Hot dogs sizzling over the fire! Ban- string, he heard a quivering “plink.” “My 
cht!” my, he thought, as his nose twitched tw 
Alfred perked up his ears. “Sizzly-pop!” “what a noise I could make with tha 


with 
And then a 
ed ont i? 
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FAVORITE 
POSITION 


MYSTERY OF THE SEAL 


THE TALKING FAN 


NIGHT TRUCKS 


They tunnel through darkness, I could squeal 


Their eyes on the ground Once there was a talking fan— About the seal. Here are 
They flay at the night with Electrical his chatter. He’s sleek and swift and wet. Places 

Their paddles of sound. I couldn't quite hear what he said He can balance a ball— Which seem to me 
They roar and they rumble And I hope it doesn’t matter If it doesn’t fall! Pleasant 


They screech when they brake. 
They sew up the gaps 
That far distances make. 
—THELMA IRELAND 





MR. BUMBLEBEE’S PICNIC 


You’ve heard about the Dinky Bird 
That sings a roundelay, 
And the big Rock Candy Mountain slope 
Where streams of Num Num play; 
About the slipper made of glass 
That Cinderella wore, 
And how the wooden soldiers marched 
Across the playroom floor. 


But have you ever heard about 
The sky where lilacs bloom; 

The land where pinky fairies paint 
The moonbeams with a broom? 
It’s there the lightning bug unloads 
His flashlight for repair, 
And all the jolly garden seeds 

Step out to take the air. 


I had a picnic there one time; 
A fat old bumblebee 
Invited Mr. Rabbit's child 
And just plain little me. 
We ate the rind all off the moon, 
And washed it down with dew; 
And then I took a falling star 
I'o come back home to you. 
~MYRTLE COOK JACKSON 


THE CLOWN WITH NO BONES 


There once was a clown named Grumpety Groans, 

And—would you believe it—he had no bones! 

From top to toe no bones at all, 

And his head rolled around like a rubber ball. 

He wibbled and wabbled when he walked, 

And he talked very slowly when he talked. 

When he yawned, his mouth was oh, so wide 

That twenty pebbles could hide inside. 

And when his shoulders began to sag, 

He looked like a great, big, empty bag! 

His arms would dangle his chin would drop 

And his jellylike legs would flippety-flop. 

Grumpety Groans went strolling one day 

And the sun was so hot he just melted away. 
—LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
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Because one day somebody oiled 
His little whirling motor 

And all the mystery was spoiled— 
He ran as still as water. 


The lovely seal, 
—MAUDE RUBIN 


Is a wiggly fish. 


Oh, what a charming pet! 
—CLAIRE BOIKO 





MY SECRET 


I like to sit under, away back under, 
Our weeping willow tree, 

For I can iook out as the people go by 
And no one can look in at me. 


I sit with my back to the trunk of the tree 
And my legs stretched out on the ground, 

And the weeping part of the willow tree 
Circles me all around. 


I can see my house and my mother, too, 
Through a curtain of pretty green lace, 
And no one else in all the world 
Knows my secret hiding place. 
—LARUE P. SMITH 


THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 


What does our flag mean to you? 

Does it mean just colors—red, white, and 
blue? 

Just a piece of cloth that proudly waves 

From buildings tall and soldiers’ graves? 

Or does it mean people like you and me, 

Who love this land of liberty? 

People whose skins may be brown or white, 

But who bravely work for freedom and right? 

Can you see in its folds mountains and hills, 

Wide-flowing rivers and picturesque rills? 

Fields that are golden with ripening grain, 

And cowboys roaming across the plain? 

Cities with skyscrapers stately and tall, 

And towns and villages large and small? 

Farms that supply our tables with food, 

And orchards and forests that yield fruit 
and wood? 

These are the things in our flag that I see— 

Symbol of a nation that loves liberty. 

So to our flag let us pledge to be true; 

God bless you and keep you, dear Red, White, 


and Blue. 
—DOROTHY P. COHEN 


And sing—if he doesn’t forget! 
He’s soft to feel, 


And just as black as jet. 
His favorite dish 


And sweet 
For a child to be: 

Lying in 

A hammock 
Under the trees; 

Digging at 

A sand beach 
Down on my knees; 

Sunning in 

A rowboat 
Out on the lake; 

Playing at 

A party— 
Eating birthday cake; 

Sitting in 

The front row 
Watching a magician 


Ras” But, reading on 


My daddy’s lap 
Is my favorite position! 
—ILO ORLEANS 


GARDEN FOLK 


Here’s Mr. Corn in an overcoat 
Buttoned up about his throat, 

Hiding his stylish yellow clothes— 
Why? Only Mother Nature knows, 
When the temperature’s at eighty-high 
And the calendar says it’s mid-July! 


And there goes Patrick O’Potato 
Wearing a lovely tan 

Skin as brown as a butternut— 

No wonder he walks witha jaunty strut, 
He’s a happy, healthy man. 


And Miss Letitia Lettuce 
In a ballet skirt of green 

That has so many ruffles 
She can scarce be seen! 


Let’s knock on Mrs. Carrot’s door... 
Tsk! Tsk! She’s still abed— 

With all her jade-green blankets 
Piled upon her head! 


But here’s ambitious Brother Bean, 

Wide awake, tall and lean; 

His mind set firmly on a Goal, 

He keeps on climbing up his pole. 
—MARION DOYLE 


THE TALL BAMBOO 


The bamboo stalks reach up so high 

That even the tallest passerby 

Needs to look far up toward the sky 
To see their tops. 


And when the wind is shaking things, 
The bamboo rustles like rushing wings 
That come and go, with echoings 

Until the wind stops. 


And the bamboo stalks, when straight’ 
and still, 
Make a shadow like a laid-down hill 
One can walk over if he will 
Before twilight drops. 
—AMY VIAU 
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tain stands up-on the bridge, And guides the ship back home, 
ten on yoursafe- ty belt, The plane is com- ing down. 
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PRIMARY children can use this as an ac- gether can be the splash of the waves, and 
tion song. They can make the wheels go _so on. If no instrument seems to fit, do not 
“around and around," steer, and blow the __ play. Use drums for the rhythm of the left 
horn. Clapping hands can be the “click hand of the piano. Accompany introduc- 


























and a-clack," palms brushed together can _ tion with tone blocks or xylophones (see - 
be the "splish and splash," and so on. notes below), or autoharp (see letters). 
Or use the song for creative rhythms. 
Sand blocks smacked together can be the o& - ee 
“clicks of train wheels, blocks rubbed to- Pe OFF OFF Co cea ’ od FF 


























feel too warm ona sum- mer day Withthe gar- den hose I like to play. The wa- 
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ter is cold Asitsplash- es me, Sol shiv-er, jump, And shout with glee! 


AS 












la-la-la-la, Tra-la-la-la-la-la -la,Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la- la - la. 










WORDS AND Music BY SARA HOLLIS PROCTOR 

















Shiv - er, shiv - er, Shiv - er, shiv - er, shiv - er, Shiv-er, jump, and shout with glee! 
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MADGE DAVIES 


> 


IMMY TAYLOR stood lookin after Dave and “Let's sit he re, Rusty.” He selected a smooth 
J Allen going down the street. They were hik- place under the sycamore “Here's a can ol 
ing to The Ledges tomorrow, but they didn’t your favorite food. Mom opened it for you. 
want him along. They thou ht he was too slow. We'll rest a bit and the boys will be along soon.” av 

The bovs were the same age but Dave and Jimmy stretched out on the rock. His legs felt 
Allen were almost a head taller than Jimmy. weak from the long walk. Soon he was asleep. 
Chat bout with polio had left his legs weak and About an hour later, the dog stirred and we 
he walked with a slicl 

The Ledges, a rock formation about three Suddenly there was a sharp cry and a crash- 


it lump opened his eyes. 


miles from the highway outside of town, was a In nose The dog was on his feet with a low 
favorite spot for hikes or a rock hunt. Many un- growl. Jimmy sat up, a startled look on his face 
usual specimens had been discovered there. “What is it, Rusty?” he asked. He got up and 
around. There was a sort of muffled 


Jimmy was glad when the boys mentioned go- look 
ing, tor he hop d to add to his rock « lection sound, then a Voice callin “He Ip ai Help!” 
“What 


“My dog Rusty and I'll go along.” heard the boys, and he ran around the tree with 
j 


ime are you startin he asked. Jimmy couldn’t see anyone. But Rusty had 


“Aw, I den’t know,” Allen answered quickly. Jimmy atter him. The cries seemed to be com- 
We won't get an early start, so we'll have to ing from the ground. Rusty, barking furiously, 


make it fast. Be seeing you,” he said, moving on. was standing at the edge of a hole 





Jimmy watched them and wondered if they 
really were his friends. Allen was bully, red- 
haired, and f1 Kied ho | t yw his 
‘ nt aro c D \ S but | 


him and Rus , —— If th 

ibout sever hey could reach | Led I 

he me t the boys As | n 

ed, he thought of th svcan ul he had 

seen last summer when Dad t to The 

Ledges. The la tree had a! 

nat ext ded I 

dipped at one p t 
In I Was i us 

I could res a eal 


ause sometimes, when climbing a hill, Rus with hin Phere ater down here and it’s fre cated 
took one end and ve him a lift. Then tl “Help! Help!” I'm scared, Jim. I think Dave's dead. H 
lunch box would be handy to b1 th Jur ' t down on his knees and crept cau- talk and his head’s bleeding.” 
rock specimens tiously to the « I s too dar! ys ny Sudd bere I } 
Mom was a good sport, and encouraged him this rope.” he called. “Could vou climb up if |] 
to keep up with the other boys “Hello,” he shouted. “What happened?” threw it down? 
“You can do anything that anyone else can “ We were digging and the ground caved in.” Sure.” Allen wa I 
do,” she often said. “It may take more effort Jimmy was surprised to hear Allen’s frightened limb a rope last year at camp. But 
and time, but don’t vou ever give Qp t vol That ye Jim to | on to < é ' 
Jimmy and Rusty had g ( short dis- Yes, Rusty and I « up early Jimmy No. that’s no goo 
tance on the highway, when a neighbor stopped answered. “Dave th you? hold the rope tau \ 
and gave them a lift. He took them to th path “Yes. but he’s hurt—hit his head,’ Allen was on the other end \ 
that led through the woods to The Ledges and whimpering. “And I know my ankle’s broken.” vou. Besides. we'll have t et D 
let them out by a telephone booth Jimmy was shocked. He grabbed Rusty's col I cue u're ht Ther ( . 
Rusty ran ahead, stoppil olten to see how lar and pulled him back from the openit y ment in Allen’s faint \ 


Jimmy was doing. We've tt to do somethin he said to the Let me think,” said ] 
The Ledges was a lonely spot with layers of ce They need help s for a minu \ 

dark gray stone jutting out and overlappi “Tim, you there?” Allen’s voice was not sharp saw the tree ar d 

each other like shelves Jimmy had heard of | boastful now. He could use 

underground pits, caused by careless d “Yes, I'm thinking,” answered Jimmy. “Can't on one end 

and Dad had warned him last summer that tl 1 climb up the sides?” the ends « nto A 

place could be dangerous N the sides are sharp. This rock is like Hat n, A 


AN UPPER-GRADE STORY ep ping Saat ra etapa 
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The STREET FLUSHER 


washes the pavement 
with water from its tank. 
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COMMUNITY MACHINES NO. 10 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 





YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 






ARITHMETIC 


Is it good procedure to have parents cor- 
rect and help pupils with practice sheets? 


Generally speaking, any help that 
parents can provide should be wel- 
comed. However, parents are often 
not good teachers, and what is sup- 
posed to be just parental help becomes 
parental doing. An example of a situa- 
tion where parental participation is 
highly desirable is a practice sheet on 
which there are questions in word 
form (How many 7’s equal 35?) 
which are to be presented orally to 
the pupils. Someone must read these 
questions to the pupil. 

It is doubtful whether parents’ cor- 
rection of practice sheets is of any 
value. If pupils correct their own pa- 
pers, they may be stimulated to re- 
think- any incorrect answers. 


ART 


Is there a proper way to store art mate rials 
for the summ 


Art materials well stored in June 
enable you to prepare for the opening 
of school in the fall with greater ease 

Paintbrushes should be cleaned thor- 
oughly. Then, either store them on 
their sides in boxes with a few moth 
balls in them, or hang them in bundles 
with the hairs of the brushes pointed 
downward In the latter instance, 
moisten and point each brush tip. 

Liquid tempera can be kept moist 
with the addition of a little water, 
and, with the exception of biack, pur- 
ple, and brown, the addition of a very 
small amount of liquid detergent. 

Colored construction paper should 
be wrapped tightly with newspaper to 
keep out dust and light White paste 
will keep better if a small sponge 
saturated with water is placed inside 
a jar with the lid screwed on tightly. 
Pen points should be oiled with ma- 
chine oil. Crayons should be stored in 
RUTH STRANG a cool place Ordinary precautions 
that vou would use in your home 
against mice and insects apply here. 





EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 





LANGUAGE 
How can I teach 


listeners? 


hildren to become good 


To develop good listeners, a teacher 
should plan her day so that the great- 
est number of children can be active- 
ly engaged in speaking and listening 
Committees provide a means for an 
interchange of ideas. Intelligent lis- 
tening will go on because the group 
is small and each child is actively in- 
volved in the problem. 

Stimulate good listening habits by 
having the class listen carefully to 
directions given by the teacher or a 
pupil, to understand the words of a 
dramatization, to detect words that 
begin or end with the same sound, and 
to complete a short poem with a 
rhyming word; and listen critically for 
accuracy of factual information pre- 
sented, to participate in discussion of 
material obtained from several sources, 





RALPH C, PRESTON 


to a story read aloud for the purpose 
of asking questions and adding com- 
ments, and to radio or television pro- 
grams in order to decide whether they 
are based on fact or fiction. 


MUSIC 


What types of activity make up good mu- 
sical experiences for kindergarten children? 


Creating a free and favorable envi- 
ronment for experimenting with sound 
and movement should be the first con- 
cern of the kindergarten teacher. The 
children are intrigued by both ele- 
ments and should be encouraged to 
participate, explore, and experiment 
with them. Their singing is spon- 
taneous. They sing as they build with 
blocks or pound with hammers. Many 
songs are learned during an appropri- 
ate situation instead of through a rote 
process. This, however, does not pre- 
clude showing children that music 
moves up and down or fast and slow. 

Kindergarteners need a great deal 
of space in which to enjoy free 
rhythms and singing games. Rhythm 
instruments should be accessible for 
experimentation. A music corner where 
the children have their own record 
player and records should be set up. 
A time should be set aside for listen- 
ing to music (radio, recordings, guest 
musicians) without any distractions. 


READING 


What is the best way to review my second- 
graders in reading at the beginning of the 
school year? 


To review words and phrases previ- 
ously taught, it is necessary to decide 
whether to use the first-grade book 
the children have had or one from <an- 
other basal series. There is some val- 
ue in purposeful rereading. The chil- 
dren’s recall of the basic first-grade 
vocabulary may be tested by asking 
them new thought questions on a story 
in their last year’s book, and by block- 
ing off words and phrases for them to 
identify However, a child may lose 
interest if given his old reader. For 
this reason, it would be desirable to 
use the first-grade reader of a different 
series for review purposes. It will be 
more stimulating and, since it con- 
tains some new words, it will also in- 
vocabulary. Required words 
may be reviewed by work-type activ- 
ities such as multiple-choice and 
matching exercises. 


crease 


SCIENCE 


We are thinking of setting up our own cur- 
riculum in science 


What do you suggest? 


First of all, is there someone in 
your school who can exercise some 
leadership because he has a_back- 
ground in science and in the elemen- 
tary school? Such a one is a prereq- 
uisite to success. It is not possible to 
get a good curriculum through pool- 
ing the inexperience of your staff. 

The following suggestions have been 
useful to others who are working on 


THE 


These specialists will give you direct 
answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 





this problem. (1) Record the satis- 
factory science experiences that are 
now going on in the various grades. 
(2) Get the scope and sequence charts 
prepared by the companies that pub- 
lish elementary science textbooks. (3 
Compare these charts with what you 
are doing, and find the “gaps” in 
your subject-matter areas. (4) Insert 
these new problems in your curriculum 
where they seem to be appropriate. 
(5) Add, revise, and subtract as you 
try out these materials. (6) Find out 
what your teachers need to help them 
carry out the program. 

It is important that you make use 
of some of the thinking that has al- 
ready been done in the field of ele- 
mentary science curriculum planning, 
instead of starting from “scratch” as 
though nothing has been done before. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


What is the value of a classroom museum 
and how is it set up? 


Subject matter which focuses on 
faraway places and times is often only 
partly understood. A classroom “mu 
seum” is one of many means of supply 
ing the vividness and detail which are 
essential to clear understanding. A 
collection of appropriate objects and 
replicas within the classroom repre- 
senting things studied has limitless 
possibilities. Collections sometimes in 
clude dioramas—“scenes” arranged in 
a box, one side of which has been re 
moved—and objects whittled by skilled 
pupils from balsa or soap. The “mu- 
seum” may be no more than a tablk 
in the corner of the room, or a win- 
dow sill. A pupil “curator” may. be 
appointed to see that 
properly displayed, 
and kept in order. 


objec ts are 
labeled, dusted, 


p40)8), Se ole) 8). i 3 Me) -i— 





such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y.. 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa, lowa City 


Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Fior- 
ida State University, Tallahassee 


Language GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor of Education, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 


Music EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 
Director of Music Education, School District 
No. 118, Belleville, Illinois 


Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Science GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
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1959 Oregon's 
Centennial Year 


LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN 


iON, which became our 33rd state in 


859, will be host to thousands of visitors 
959. Some will see the Centennial Exposi- 

Trade Fai at Portland. 
" 


tourists will find outdoor recrea- 


tion and International 
Many other 
tion most appealing But all will enjoy the cli- 
mate and scenery which originally excited the 
interest of earls explorers 


Spaniards, sailing from Mexico in 1543, were 


I 
Oregon coast. Sometime 
1780, John Ledyard, of 


coast when he was on a sailing vessel with Cap- 


probably the first white men to glimpse the 
between 1776 and 


Connecticut, saw the 


tain Cook. Ledyard’s report may have been on 
that influenced Thomas Jefferson to arrange for 
1803, and later to 
direct Lewis and Clark to make their famous 


the Louisiana Purchase in 


westward exploratory expedition of 1804-1806 
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1792-1832--Explorers, Trappers, Traders 


In 1792, Robert Gray, captain of the “Co- 


lumbia,” named the river dividing the present 


states of Oregon and Washington for his ship. 
In its early days, the river was called the Ore- 
gon, and the north of the Mexican- 
owned area (now California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico), was called the Ore- 
gon ( 


country 


It included the present states of 
Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
province of British 


ount.ry 
Washington, 


and the 


Canadian 
nbia. 
wis and Clark reached the mouth of the 
Columbia River in 1805, but touched no part of 
the Oregon Trail 
River, and far north of the Trail 
John Jacob Astor, of New York, sent a party 
coast of Oregon 


They went up the Missouri 


fur traders, by sea, to the 


in 1810. They opened a trading post named As- 

in 1811. In 1811-12 some of Astor's men 
went west by land This party asct nded the Mis- 
souri River part of the way, and traveled 
through what is now Wyoming and Idaho to 
In 1812, 


t, returned east 


reach Astoria some Astorians, undet 
Robert Stuar 


Continental Divide at South Pass 


heir route passed 
Wy- 
Seek the Dark Gold by 
Winston 
Canada whom John Jacob Astor hired in 1810 

f Astoria by Merritt P. Allen 
tells about young Stuart when he 


Jo Evalin Lundy 
is about Scottish fur traders from 


to go west East 
(Longmans 
became copartner in the Astor company. 

In 1822. General William H. Ashley, of St. 
Louis, ran a “help wanted” ad for fur trappers. 
Among the hundred he engaged, there were Jim 
Bridger, ; Jedediah Smith, then 25, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, and William Sublette. The 
success of the "Ashley trappers rivaled that of the 


which built Fort \ 


in lf 


12 
ige 16, 


Hudson's Bay Company, I 


an- 
couver (now Vancouver, Washington 325. 
Young Mac of Fort Vancouver 
Mary Jane Carr, a native of Portland, Oregon, 
takes place at the old fort in 1852. 

That year (¢ aptain tJonneville took the first 
wagons through South Pass on what became 
the Oregon Trail. Also in 18352, Nathaniel 
Wyeth, a merchant of Cambridge, Massachu- 
a pack train and eleven men. They 
as Walla Walla. Thus, 
nine years before the first emigrant train set out 
for the Pacific northwest, the hoofprints of 
mules and horses had made a continuous trail 


all the way from Independence, Missouri, to the 


( rowell > by 


Setts. took 


journeyed as tar west 


mouth of the Columbia in Oregon 


1832-1817—Missionaries. Explorers, and 
Pioneers 

A missionary New England, named 

Jason Lee, joined Wyeth’s party in 1834. On the 

North Platte 


irom 


River, the men saw the beginning 


1 = with Booke 


of Fort Laramie which Robert Campbell was 
constructing. Later, at Fort Vancouver, they 
met Dr. John McLoughlin, already famous as 
the head of the British trading post. Dr. Marcus 
Whitman, who had been sent west on the Trail, 
returned in 1836 to marry Narcissa Prentiss. 
Reverend Henry H. Spalding and his wife re- 
turned west with the Whitmans in 1836, and 
established a mission at Fort Walla Walla. Mrs. 
Whitman and Mrs. Spalding were the first 
white women to travel the Trail. 

[he first caravan of pioneers who planned to 
homestead in the Oregon country left Independ- 
ence, Missouri, in the spring of 1841. There 
were 69 men, women, and children. The emi- 
grants joined a party of Catholic missionaries 
for whom Thomas Fitzpatrick was guide. 

The 1842 caravan of emigrants had about 18 
covered wagons and 107 persons. That year, 
Army Officer John C. Frémont was on a gov- 
ernment expedition, and met them at Fort Lar- 
amie. 

The party which left Independence in the 
spring of 1843 is called The Great Emigration. 
Because of its size and leadership, it had a de- 
cisive influence on bringing the “Oregon ques- 
tion” to an end. There were about 1,000 per- 
sons in 200 families, with many oxen and loose 
cattle. Dr. Whitman traveled with this group, 
and many went because of his enthusiasm. Two 
other emigrations, in 1844 and 1845, followed 
before England yielded her claims to the Ore- 
gon Country at the 49th parallel in 1846. There 
was tragedy along the Trail in 1846 when the 
Donner party was caught in the snowfall in the 
Sierras, because it had traveled too slowly. 

By 1847, many wagons were traveling the 
Trail. Among them rode the Lewelling family 
from Iowa. Bound for the Willamette Valley, 
they carried a wagonload of grafted trees, and 
berry bushes. They are described in Tree Wag- 
on by Evelyn Sibley Lampman (Doubleday). 

The Trail to Oregon by Frederica B. Coons 
Binfords) includes famous stories of the old 
Trail with exc erpts from guidebooks and diaries. 
Containing pictures of landmarks, it is a useful 
book for a trip over the Trail today. 
route more 
than 2,000 miles long. It followed the Kansas, 
Big Blue, Little Blue, Platte, Sweetwater, Big 
Sandy, Green, Bear, Snake, Boise, Grand Ronde, 
Umatilla, and Columbia Rivers. 

Indian tribes encountered along the east-west 
route included the Kaw, Pawnee, Cheyenne, 
Sioux, Arapahoe, Crow, Blackfeet, Shoshone, 
tribes. The Klamath, Moduc, and 
Rogue River Indians on the West Coast were 
treacherous. The Whitmans were murdered by 
the Cayuses at Walla Walla in 1847. 

Ezra Meeker, who traveled the Trail in 1852, 
retraveled it until he (Continued on page 60) 


The Oregon Trail was a river 


and lesse1 











In the Elementary Laboratory Centers provided for gifted children in Quincy, 


The Center pupils’ "specialties," in many cases, involve delving into science. 
Mass., debating is a valuable part of the Language Arts Program. 


Adequate equipment for experimentation is consistently provided. 











Located between two science areas of one of the Laboratory Centers is an A workbench with assorted tools located in each Laboratory Center enables 
editorial bulletin board. This is a means of tying together the science and 


pupils to construct apparatus for various purposes in connection with their 
language arts programs which are stressed at the Centers. “specialties."" The manual activity in itself is valuable. 


Pp’ ruRE Classes of 19 or 20 pupils, all « r, all volunteers, all bright 
and well-behaved. plus as mucl ood , f ! 





od equipment and as many 
books as ome s he art could desire s Set . | abora- 
tory Centers. These Centers are an experiment on in the fifth 


and sixth grades of the Quine Vv scl needs of the 


most able children thos« children wl can do the re ilar schoolwork - 
with outstanding success and still | time on their hands 0 ( 0 
Organization 


Beginning in September 1958, approximately the top 7 


ability of the 2,152 pup Is in the h and sixth grades ( en an 

opportunity to attend special cl one day a week. The purpose of 

these classes is to supplement and ¢ nt ! ilar schoolworlk After e 

careful consideration, the decision had been made to try this plan Adve Clit ( 
rather than complete segregation of t! children. The program / 
was worked out over a period ol t ) rs by the school admunistra- 

tion, the elementary consultant nd I act s. One of the two 

teachers chosen for the Center clas vorked duri summer 


with a faculty membe1 fron a me Ori universit These two PAUL GOSSARD 

- . > di ‘nt ¢ UDS O hildrer verv dav for ! r davs Superintendent of Schools 
teache rs have differe nt groups tcl Idren « y day { ir davs each erin of Cen 
week. The fifth day is free lor plannin Continued or 1 40 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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The Gifted Have Their Day 


Continued from page 39) 


A 


At a meeting in late summer the 
program was explained to the parents 
ot the children selec ted, and an 
opportunity was given them to ask 
Membership was voluntary 
cooperation 
from parents , the child would 
have to be able to keep up with his 
regular classwork in spite of being 
absent one day a week. Second, he 
must be prepared to do some work at 
f the nature of the 


questions 


T | would entail some 


home because of 
‘pupil 
members 


class 


These 


specialties’ which the 
undertake 

times also call 
Third, 


eight groups, 


would 
specialties might at 
for some parental assistance 
since there were to be 
weting im three strategically located 
chools in the city, most of the parents 
would need to provide traneportation 
for their children. There was a 100 
per cent turnout of the parents invited 
to this meeting, and not one was un- 
willing to have his child attend the 
special classes 


CURRICULUM 
The program provides considerable 
scope for creative and original activi- 
ties, but it also makes organized and 
orderly demands in its classroom 
schedule 
In the morning the chief emphasis 
is on the language arts. The first un- 
dertaking of the term was a study of 
biographies and 


famous autobiog- 


r iphies how they 
why. The study included a field trip 
the city library, with incidentally 


parts of the 


were written and 


introduction to all 
library 


From the writing of rather 


became 


pupils 
xtensive autobiographies, it 
evident that these young people had 
t commenced to work up to their 
regular classrooms 
in mastering composition and the 
mechanics of writing: therefore the 
Mmext step was a com entrated drive 
on improvement in the mechanics of 


ipacity in their 


English composition. The exercises in 
grammar are done on individual work 
heets, and a 100 per cent performance 
s required, or the unit must be re- 
peated 

Subject matter for writing is to 
be found in abundance in the experi- 
from field trips and 
from the “student specialties.” Al- 
though the science studies are their 
own excuse for being, they too furnish 


wes gained 


compusition material. In addition, the 
students are encouraged to do some 
imaginative writing. Some of the chil- 
dren have written radio scripts for 
programs in which they will partic- 
pate at the local radio station—an- 
other place visited. Emphasis is placed 
mn learning to speak effectively before 
the group 

In connection with a unit on the 
newspaper, the editor of a city news- 
paper spoke to the class, and then 
d the plants of two large 
papers. They saw how the news was 
gathered, the operation of the tele- 
type, the printing, and the distribu- 
tion of the papers. A study of various 
newspapers brought out standards for 
judging a paper and also gave the 
pupils an opportunity to try their 
hands at the many types of writing in- 
luded in a newspaper 

The afternoon sessions are partly 
reading on scientifi 


they visit 


taken up with 
subjects and with experiments in 
science, partly with individual “special- 
ties.” In science, the work is more 
concerned with biology than with the 
other’ order to avoid 
duplicating what is being done in the 
regular curriculum. 

An effort has been made to have 
every pupil develop “specialties” of 
his own, although occasionally a small 


sciences in 


! pw rks together 


These specialties 
reading, research, writing, 
construction work, and 
eventually sharing one’s results with 
the others—and possibly with the 
regular classes. One point of empha- 
sis is the keeping of good notebooks. 

The list of suggested “specialties” 
includes a wide variety of possibilities. 
Among those that have been chosen 
are ham radio, animals cf various de- 
plants, birds, historical 
characters and events, baseball, sci- 


involve 


often some 


scriptions, 
entific subjects 

In addition to the field trips already 
mentioned, the whole group has 
visited the Museum of Science in 
Boston. At present they have a con- 
tract to grow earthworms for the Mu- 
seum—on a paying basis! 

A trip which fitted well with their 
studies in science was one to the 
laboratories of the city hospital. There 
they saw the testing done in diagnos- 
ing diseases 

One high light of the year was an 
excursion to the Logan International 
Airport, where the children saw not 
only what the ordinary visitor sees but 
also the U.S. customs department, the 
U.S Department of Agriculture 
quarters, where the officials explained 
to them how the quarantine laws for 
food and plants are carnied out, the 
dispat hing tower, the repair shops, 
the control room or cockpit of a plane, 
and the pilots’ quarters 
EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENT 

If an experiment of this kind is to 
careful 
It is most impor- 
tant that the teachers of the regular 
classes be cooperative and sympathetic 
A little sabotage at this point could 
spoil the venture. An under- 
standing elementary consultant in our 
local school system emphasized that 
the teachers of the regular 
should come directly to her with any 
criticism or complaints so that she 
could either interpret or, if advisable, 
suggest that the program be modified. 
Also the regular teacher must be will- 
ing to give some extra help and guid- 
ance to the Center members in make- 
up work 

It is 
cl ildren themselves be 
what kind of attitude and behavior is 
expected of them. Luckily they are 
aware that their continued member- 
ship in the class is partly dependent 
on acceptable conduct when they go 
back to their regular schoolrooms. In 
a pupil editorial in the Laboratory 
writer empha- 


succeed, very planning is 


obviously necessary 


whole 


‘ lasse s 


that the 
helped to see 


equally important 


Center newsslreet, the 


Suen svnssauneeneuie “" mae 


nanneenens 
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sized that his fellow students could 
help their classmates by sharing what 
they had seen and heard about other 
children’s “specialties.” The editorial 
ended with a caution not to “act 
smart.” 

One pitfall to be guarded against 
in such a Center plan, we have found, 
is the possibility that unless the work 
is carefully organized, the large num- 
ber of “specialties” on which the pu- 
pils are working may become .some- 
what chaotic. A skillful teacher can 
manage to avoid this trouble by help- 
ing the pupils make careful plans, by 
guiding and directing their work 
enough to keep it from becoming 
desultory, by helping them limit their 
fields of experiment to manageable 
areas and to avoid having them un- 
duly prolonged, and by helping them 
choose the parts and amounts of their 
individual activities for their class re- 
ports which will be worth-while and 
interesting to the class as a whole. 

At this stage the work in Quincy has 
only begun. Follow-up plans must now 
to keep these groups to- 
gether for part of their junior high 
school courses. It is probable that after 
this first year there will be separate 
groups for fifth- and sixth-graders in- 
stead of a combined group as at pres- 
ent. Such division will help avoid 
duplication of curriculum content the 
second year. 

Some of the difficulties envisioned 
in setting up the Centers did not 
materialize. A remarkably small per- 
centage of those who started the 
classes needed to drop out. ¢ hildren 
next in line enthusiastically filled the 
vacancies. In fact, such a_ possibility 
had been a challenge to these border- 
line students to bring their achieve- 


be made 


ment up to their own potentialities 

It was feared that parents of those 
children who were almost able enough 
eligible for the classes—the 
marginal group—would be hard to 
deal with. However, there was a mini- 
mum of this kind of trouble 

Once more it must be emphasized, 
this experiment is in only the begin- 
ning stage. Certainly it can be 
strengthened as a result of this year’s 
experience T wo factors espec ially 
recommend its continuance. First, it 
provides a definite, organized way to 
an enriched program for superior pu- 
pils and the opportunity for them to 
come achievement com- 
mensurate with their abilities. Second, 
the children in the classes are happy 
about the program. There is a notice- 
ably relaxed and friendly atmosphere 
in the rooms, together with a com- 
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“That's the trouble with marrying a schoolteacher.” 
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plete absence of disciplinary problems 
in spite of the freedom permitted. In- 
cidentally, this feeling of pleasure 
which the pupils have in their work 
and in class membership is convincing 
evidence that they are not being 
pushed to do more than they enjoy 
doing. As one parent expressed it, 
“This is the day of the week for our 
boy.” 

A by-product not to be overlooked 
is that to some extent the enrichment 
program in these rooms has spread 
to the rest of the school system. This 
spread has occurred partly through 
Center pupils’ reports of activities. In 
addition, some of the practices being 
tried out in the Centers are already 
being used to advantage in regular 
classrooms, and others will eventually 
be found to be adaptable. 

The Elementary Laboratory Centers, 
though still too new for a complete 
appraisal, show promise of providing 
a practical way, within the reach of 
many school systems, of helping to 
meet the needs of the gifted. 


Tommy Goes Fishing 
Continued from page 30) 


Tommy had been on the “Sea 
Ranger” before, but this time it was 
quite different. Instead of being tied 
up at the dock, they were traveling 
full speed ahead through the blue 
water, far out to sea 

Tommy's father showed him all the 
special things on the fishing boat, and 
how they worked. There was an in 
strument for showing how deep the 
water was. His father said big fist 
like tuna needed plenty ot water to 
swim in. There was a radiotelephone, 
so they could phone home and tell 
mother that everything was all right 
There were instruments to 
help them find their way, radar and 
loran. 

“We could never get lost on this 
boat,” said Tommy 

Father laughed. “But, you see, 
Tommy, there is nothing that would 
help us find a boy who fell overboard, 
and so you must be very careful, and 
always wear the life jacket.” 

When Tommy had seen everything, 
his father asked him if he would like 
to go up in the crow’s-nest and be the 
lookout man. 

“You mean up there?” Tommy 
pointed to a little platform on the 
mast. 

“Yes. In tuna fishing, that is the 
most important place on the ship.” 

“Why?” asked Tommy 

“Because you have to look for the 
fish. If you see a rough patch, where 
the porpoises are breaking water, you 
must tell us. You see, the porpoises 
lead us to the tuna.” 

At first Tommy felt a little scared 
up in the crow’s-nest, as the boat 
rolled from side to side in the big 
waves. But he 
and gave his mind to watching. First 
he looked straight ahead, then toward 
the portside, then to the starboard 
side. Suddenly far ahead, he saw a 
patch of water that looked darker 
than the rest. Could that be what he 
was looking for? He shouted to one 
of the men on the deck below, and 
pointed 

His father swung the ship in the di- 
rection of Tommy’s pointing finger 

“There, that Tommy was 
getting excited. “That's right! There’s 
hundreds of them!” 

Below him, Tommy could see that 
the men were working very hard. They 
let down a special platform along the 
side of the boat and then began to 
throw live bait—pilchards and sardines 
—into the sea. The bait was not 
attached to hooks and lines. Th 
fishermen stood on the platform and 


spec ial 


soon got used to it, 


way!” 








held their poles. The lines had barb 
less hooks called squids or jigs. 

It was the most exciting thing 
Tommy had ever seen! The fishermen 
cast their lines, then as the tuna struck, 
they jerked hard and pulled the huge 
fish out of the water, flipping them 
over their right shoulders onto the 
deck behind. 

What noise and excitement, splash- 
ing and shouting, as fish after fish 
landed on the deck! Sometimes the 
men missed, sometimes they them 
selves were almost pulled into the sea 
\ll around the big vessel, the sea was 
1 churning mass of tuna. 

A cast, a fish on, a flip, fish off, 
to join the silvery thrashing catch 
Soon there were tons of tuna on the 
‘Sea Ranger.” 

“Boy ook at all those fish! I sure 
im glad I saw them!” Tommy said 
as he climbed down from the crow’s- 
nest. 

One of the big fishermen picked 
him up and set him down in the mid- 
dle of the deck. All the others gath 
ered around him, smiling and nodding 

“Good work, Tommy!” said one 

“It’s a good thing you came. This is 
the best catch we’ve had this season!” 

It was all very exciting, but the 
best moment of all was when his 
father disappeared into the wheel- 
house and came out with his skipper’s 
cap. He put it on Tommy’s head 

“Tommy, you are now a member of 
the crew of ‘Sea Ranger,” his father 


said. And Tommy felt as proud as 
could _ be He almost wished they 
hadn’t found tuna so soon, becaus¢ 


now they would have to go back to 

port. But his father promised that he 

could come fishing again very soon 
“We can’t leave our lookout man 

the most valuable member of our crew 
at home!” his father said. 


Diggy McRooty 
Takes a Trip 
(Continued from page 30) 


“T want to go to the circus more 
than anything,” Diggy McRooty said. 

“You have been a friendly little 
white pig! I heard you grunt and 
scare that red fox away from my nest. 
And now I don’t mind telling you a 
secret. Come, follow me,” she said. 

“Oink, oink,” said Diggy McRooty 
as he followed her on the run. He ran 
so fast that he fell on his short fat 
snout, and rolled over and over. He 
got back up on his feet, and ran along 
inside the fence. 

“T know where there is a hole in the 
fence,” whispered Hennora. 

“Oink, oink! Where, where?” asked 
Diggy McRooty, forgetting that this 
was a secret, and that he should keep 
quiet. 

“You must promise not to step on 
my nest and break my eggs,” Hennora 
said. “Every day I have laid an egg 
in my nest. Now it is full. And if you 
break them, I will have to start all 
over again.” 

“I promise to be careful,” said 
Diggy, and he held up a hoof. 

“In a few days I will have a flock 
of little yellow chicks instead of the 
eggs,” she said proudly as she strut- 
ted along the dusty road. “There! 
Craw! through that hole!” 


Digegy McRooty grinned when he 
saw the hole in the fence. The open- 
ing was just big enough for a little 


white pig to slide through. And Diggy 
McRooty did. He gave a happy sigh. 
Now he was free to go to the circ us. 
“Aren't you going?” he asked Hennora. 

“Oh, no,” said Hennora. “I can’t 
travel that far. I am only a hen, and I 
belong in the barnyard.” 


“But you have wings like the birds. 
They can fly far and high,” said 
Diggy. 

“My wings are not like the birds’ 
wings,” Hennora explained. “My wings 
are for keeping my eggs warm until 
they hatch little chicks. Then I spread 
my wings and protect the chicks until 
they grow feathers and wings to keep 
themselves warm.” 

“But wouldn't you like to see the 
funny clowns, the bears, the ele- 
phants?” Diggy McRooty could hard- 
ly wait. But he had to tell Hennora 
Grayfeathers that he was glad she'd 
helped him out of the pigsty. 

“All my life I have wanted to see 
the circus. But I can’t walk that far. 
Even if I flapped my wings,” she 
answered. “And now I must stay here 
and keep my eggs warm or they won't 
hatch. No,” she shook her head, “I 
guess I will never see the circus.” 

“The sun will keep your eggs warm,” 
suggested Diggy McRooty. “And I 
have four legs that can travel as fast 
as a motor scooter—well, almost,” he 
bragged. “Come, jump on my back! I 
will take you to the circus!” 

Hennora Grayfeathers looked very 
thoughtful for a moment. Then she 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no- 
tice published in an early fall 
issue, send it to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give your Septem- 
ber school address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher. 
Address: Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 














From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dies, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 











grinned happily. “You are right. The 
sun is very hot today. It will keep my 
eggs warm.” 

With a flap of her wings, she 
hopped up on Diggy McRooty’s back. 
“We're off to the circus! We’re off to 
the circus!” she sang as they went 
gaily down the country road. 

When they got to the big tent, a 
man at the entrance kept shouting: 
: Tic kets, tic kets!” Diggy Me Rooty 
and Hennora Grayfeathers didn’t have 
any tickets and they didn’t have any 
money. The man wouldn’t let them in. 
They had come all the way from the 
farm. What could they do? 

Diggy McRooty didn’t know what 
to do. Here he was at the circus, but 
he couldn’t see the animals. Hennora 
Grayfeathers slipped away. But she 
told him to wait. The crowd pushed 
past him into the tent. He waited and 
waited for his friend. 

Then, away off somewhere, he 
heard, “Cluck, cluck.” And there was 
Hennora Grayfeathers with a_ self- 
satisfied cluck, as if she had talked to 
the big circus man himself. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip along 
the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 





tourist or first class. 


In daily service throughout the year, “The 


commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 


Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 


reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 


Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 


information see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 
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a Nose for Noise 


Too Much Company 
( i f page 31) 
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that 
car, 


vith the letters 


in in the 
my | 
up m a tew 


Start en 


, and she 





thinking, 


Won't Father be surprised to find 
company here Friday night?” 

Father left early the next morning 
without waking Mother or Bobby. He 
left a n propped up against the 
sugar bow mt sun isn't up yé 
and I do not want to disturb you 
Have fun, and save some sunshine for 
me. Love, Father.” 

At nine o ‘ Bobby went to the 
hall table to get the first letter. Mr 


Gregory always stopped about 9:50, 





and Bobby wanted to give him the 
first invitation: But the letters were 
gone from the hall table, and though 
Mother and Bobby searched every- 
where, they were nowhere in sight. 

Mother was puzzled. “I can’t under- 
stand what happened to them,” she 
said “Well. tobby. let’s write some 
new ones.” 

Bobby sealed the last envelope just 
as Mr. Gregory blew the whistle. He 
rushed down to meet him, being very 











No more “Do-it-yourself” 


This is the story 
of a schoolteacher 
who learned 

a lesson about 
vacations .... 


..-plus the convenience 
of a fully equipped 
restroop] 


It costs less than you 
think to take a Greyhound 
vacation! What's more, 
you can vacation NOW-—pay 
LATER with Greyhound's 
Charge-A-Tour plan. 


1959 


+». the hard way! 


You have such peace of 
mind going Greyhound, 
too. Records prove it's 
many times safer than 
driving yourself. 


It’s so much 
more fun to take 
the bus.... 


She learned that "do-it- 
yourself" driving isn't 
much fun. It's a long, 
lonesome road when 
you're driving yourself. 


And Greyhound goes to 
every favorite vacation- 
land in the country... 
with wonderful tours fron 
which to choose]! 


.--and leave the 
driving to us! 








careful look at the nat 
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visits Bobby and Mother had planned, 


Whe 
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he thought it was a fine idea and he 


hoped they would enjoy the comy 
Friday night, Bobby and Moth 
kept going to the d low 
down the road. “I wish some 
would hurry and get here,” said B 
by. “I wonder who our 
visitors will be.” 
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But now those lonesome 
roads are gone forever 
-- since she discovered 
Greyhound! 


On a Pre-Planned Tour, 
Greyhound takes care of 
your entire itinerary... 
transportation, hotels, 
sight-seeing, every- 
thing! 
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Danny,” shouted Bobby 


shouted Bobby. 
Sure enough, Uncle George drove up. 
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Now she goes Greyhound 

everywhere! And what fun 
it ! You meet such 
riendly people! 


is 


n a Greyhound Escorted 

our, you travel with a 
happy group on your own 
. bus. Stay at 
fine hotels... 


private" 


On Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser Service*you en- 
joy air-conditioning, 
air-suspension ride, 
picture window sight- 
seeing 


and a Greyhound Escort 
goes along as sight-see- 
ing guide; arranges hotel 
accommodations, baggage 
handling, side trips. 
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NEW YORK THEATRES 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON 

GREAT SMOKIES 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
UTAH PARKS 
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COLORADO ROCKIES, from Chicago, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco 

GREAT EASTERN CITIES, from Chicago. 

LAKE MICHIGAN, from Chicago 

YOSEMITE COLOR, from Los Angeles 

UTAH PARKS, from Los Angeles, San Fran 
cisco or Seattle 


HWEST, from Los Angeles, 


SUNNY SOUT 
GASPE, from Montreal 
OKANAGAN VALLEY, from Vancouver, 


There's a Greyhound Travel Bureau near you! 
Ask for free folders and complete information 
on these and many more exciting Greyhound 
Vacation Tours! 
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Diggy McRooty 
Takes a Trip 


Continued from page 41) 
Come! Follow me!” she said, witl 
’ proud nod of her head 
said Diggy McRooty 
He ran so fast that he stumbled over 
a rope that held up the tent and fell 
What secret did Hennora 
wing 


“UOnmnk! Onnk! 


‘ 
nnis snout 


Grayfeathers have under her 
his time?” he wondered 

See that hole? Poke your head 
through the tent!” said Hennora. “I 
will peek through this smaller hole.” 


McRooty poked his head 


Diggy 


hrough the hole in the tent. “I can 
see everything,” he cried. He cried so 
loud that the circus man came and 
lap of the tent and grabbed 


lifted the 
Diggy’s ear 
What are you doing here?” 
* man 
We want to see the cire us, but we 


pleaded 


Se olded 


uve no money or tickets,” 
Diggy McRooty 

“We? Aren’t you here 
isked the man who was holding onto 


alone , 


Dievy's ear 

I'm here too!” said Hennora. She 
hopped on Diggy’s back and fluffed 
her feathers. She clucked and blinked 
nd tilted her head coyly at the an- 
ery circus man 

A gray hen and a little white pi 
Ha, ha, ha!” The fat circus man 
eo of Diggy McRooty’s ear 
vughed and laughed till he shook all 
ver. “You look as funny as my 
He lifted the flap ot 
I can 


funniest clown!” 
he tent high. “Come right in 


se you in the parade,” he said 

We only want to see the circus 
We don’t want to look funny,” said 
Diggy McRooty He was « ared and 
he crept slowly into the tent 

lush,’ said Hennora Grayfeathers 
a peck behind his 
ear. “Get in there! Hurry, hurry!” 

When Digey McRooty saw all the 
circus animals on parade, no one had 
to tell him to hurry. He ran right 
in and joined them. He followed the 
clown with the red umbrella 

“Cluck, cluck! We are in the pa- 
rade!” Hennora Grayfeathers sang out 
from the top of Diggy McRooty’s back 


The fat circus man laughed so loud 


and she gave him 


that everyone joined him in laughter 
Even the animals laughed. And when 
the children laughed, Hennora Gray- 
feathers fluffed her feathers and spread 
Digey McRooty turned an 


his hort tail, as they 


her wings 
extra curl u . 
marched around the ring to the tune 
f the circus band 

When the parade was over, they 
marched out with the circus 
unimals. This was fun! Now they 
could shake hands with animals that 
they had never seen before 

The huge elephant trumpeted and 
held out his trunk for peanuts. The 
pompons 


right 


ponies pranced with fancy 
n the top of their heads The brown 
on, the black 


striped tiger growled from their cages 


panther, and the 


It was their way of saying “hello.” 
Diggvy McRooty and Hennora Gray- 
feathers had so much fun chatting 
with the circus animals that they for- 
got the time of day 
Then, suddenly, 
feathers 
late The sun was sinking into the 
west. It wouldn’t keep the eggs warm 
nv longer. Now, Hennora Gray- 
feathers had to hurry home and sit on 


Hennora_ Gray- 


remembered it was getting 


her nest 

“Cluck, cluck!” Hennora hopped 
up onto Diggy McRooty s back and 
off they went, waving good-by to their 
circus friends 

Hennora Grayfeathers had to hang 
on tightly, because Diggy McRooty 
ran as fast as his short legs could run 
It wasn’t long until he was back on 


the farm. He slid to a stop right be- 


side the elderberry bush and Hen- 
nora’s nest 

She spread her wings and flew 
down, like an airplane landing, onto 
her nest. She wiggled and spread her 
feathers. Then she looked up at the 
big red ball in the sky that was roll- 
ing away for the night 

“Thank you, Mr. Sun, for shining 
on my nest all day. You made it 
possible for me to go to the circus,” 
she said. “And thank you, Digey 
McRooty, for taking me there. I had 
such a good time.” 

‘Oh, thank you, Hennora Gray- 
feathers! If it hadn’t been for you, I 
would never have seen the circus 
Thank you! Thank you!” 

Diggy McRooty slid back through 
the hole in the fence. “Now,” he said, 
“IT must hurry back home before the 
farmer starts searching for me.” He 
ran back to the pigsty where all the 
big fat pigs rooted the earth and ate 
corn. He got there just in time for 
the green apple 

“Nice Diggy McRooty!” said old 
Mr. Nickelburger, as he scratched 
Diggy’s back 

“Oink, oink!” said Diggy McRooty, 
as he plopped into the mudhole. This 
had been a perfect day 


Pond Life 
( ontin ied from pages 16-17 


Collecting Pond Life 
collect, children often wade over boot 
tops. Old clothing and sneakers per- 
mit ankle-deep exploration without 
damage to clothes 

+. Ask for the company of a parent 
for each group of four children 

5. Let the children be content with 
modest collections Three or four 
small animals will survive much better 
than a crowded aquarium 

To collect pond life, let each child 
fill his jar with clean water contain- 
or milfoil. The 
protection for the 
help oxygenate the water 


ing a few pondweeds such as Anacharis 
plants will provide 
inimals and will 
Then the 
n to dip along the 
shore with their strainers. Dump each 
dip into a shallow white enameled pan 
As each animal is discovered moving 
among the debris, it can be picked out 
and dropped into the jar cf water. A 
jar should not contain more 
than six or eight insects, or a single 
crayfish or a single tadpole or small 
minnow. Back in the classroom the 
jar should be emptied into the shallow 
pan for study and keeping 


children can beg 


quart 


Dragonfly Nymph 

keep in 
classroom It will live easily in a 
pan of pond water where it 
will eat worms, houseflies, and mos- 


interesting pets you can 
shallow 


quito wigglers 
The mouth of the dragonfly is a 
Its lower lip is hinged so 
thrust out for nearly half 
the body length of the animal. At the 
front edge of the lip are powerful 
which the nymph can 
snatch a mosquito wiggler, then re- 
its lip to devour its prey leisurely. 
gills of the dragonfly nymph 
ide its abdomen. At the tip of 
the abd an opening through 
which water is drawn, circulated over 
the gills, and expelled. The nymph 
can crawl slowly forward with its legs, 
but when danger threatens, it can 
shoot forward by forcing water from 
its abdomen in a small jet 
Place a dragonfly nymph in a shallow 
dish of water. When it stops moving, 
place a drop of ink near the tip of its 
abdomen. As the nymph breathes, it 
makes tiny whirlpools in the ink. If 
the animal is touched with a pinpoint, 
it may shoot ahead, making big swirls 
in the ink near its tail. 


curious one 
it can be 


claspers by 
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Nymphs 
nymph nor the adult is the least bit 
harmful to you. Both can be handled 
without fear of injury 

The small, flattened May-fly nymph 
has gills along the sides of its abdomen 
instead of at the tip. When it is on 
the bottom of a white pan, you can 
see its gills wave in little rippies as 
water is passed over them 

Many May-fly nymphs burrow into 
the mud of the pond bottom where 
they are difficult to see. Some cling to 
the underside of stones, logs, and 
other debris. They move about in two 
ways: slowly by crawling, or rapidly 
by a series of up-and-down wiggles in 
contrast to the damsel-fly nymphs. 
May-fly nymphs are one of the most 
important items of fish food in many 
ponds and streams. 


Other Specimens 

Myriads of other aquatic insects can 
be collected by scooping along the 
edge of a pond. Beetles of many kinds 
make interesting additions to an 
aquarium. A few fly larvae that bur- 
row in the mud may be added. Some 
will, of course, become food for the 
larger, animals of the 
aquarium, but others may complete 
their life cycles in a classroom aquar- 
ium. As each animal is observed, ask 
the children to find out what it eats, 
how it moves, how it gets its oxygen, 
how it is protected from enemies, and 
how it reproduces. 

In addition to the study of pond 
animals, the plants of the pond offer 
many possibilities for scientific ob- 
servations habits, reproduc- 
tion, providing food and oxygen as 
well as protection for animals—these 
are characteristics worthy of further 
study. 

The study of pond life can be start- 
ed in school and continued throughout 
the summer by interested junior scien- 
tists. Little equipment is needed, but 
the rewards in knowledge and pleas- 
ure are great 


voracious 


Growth 
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Would you like to have a bag in 
which to carry your swim suit and 
the other things you need at the 
beach? Here is one that is easy to 
make. Use any material you like, 
but if you make it of oilcloth or 
plastic, it will be waterproof. 

Double the material and cut the 
piece which will make the front and 
back of the bag. (The fold is the 
bottom.) Sew the sides together, leav- 
ing the top open. Use blanket stitch 
or buttonhole stitch so that it will 
look neat. Cut a strip for the handle 
and buttonhole it on both sides; then 
sew it to the bag. Decorate the bag 
as desired, using a design cut from 
bright-colored scraps of oilcloth. 
Glue the pieces in place. 

Alma C. Denny 


The Janitor’s Cat 
(Continued from page 29) 


The children listened to the purr, 
purrr, purrrr. “Oh, James,” they said. 
“We are going to miss you.” 

James did not know why because he 
didn’t know what day it was. His eyes 
were closing. Soon he was asleep. 

Brr-ring. Brr-ring. Brr-ring. The 
bells woke him up. 

“Good-by, James,” the children said. 
“We won't forget you. We'll see you 
in September.” And they went home. 
The teachers went home. The principal 
went home. The janitor fed James, 
and then he went home. James was 
left all alone in the Washington 
School. 

The next morning the janitor came 
back. But the children didn’t come 
back. They didn’t come back that day, 
nor the next day, nor the day after 
the day after the day after that. 

The janitor washed the windows, 
and the floors, and the children’s desks. 
James followed him around from room 
to room, but he missed the children. 

One morning when the janitor came 
in, another man was with him. “Good- 
by, James,” the janitor said. “I am go- 
ing on my vacation. This is Mr. Lee. 
He will take care of you until I get 
back.” 

Mr. Lee fed James, but he didn’t 
talk to him, or pat him, or play with 
him because he did not tike cats. 

“Mew, mew,” James cried. He was 
VERY lonesome. He was so lonesome 
he couldn’t eat his cat food. He 
couldn’t drink his milk. 

“What's the matter with you?” Mr. 
Lee asked crossly 

James did not answer. But the next 
day when he took his morning walk, 
he just kept on going. He walked 
right out of the schoolyard and on 
down the street. 

Soon a boy named Peter saw him 
“Tt’s James! Look!” he cried. “It’s 
the janitor’s cat.” Other children came 
running. They picked James up and 
took him right back to the Washing- 
ton School 

“Look,” Mr. Lee said, “why don’t 
you take him home with you? A school 
is no place for a cat.” 

So James went to Peter's house to 
live with him and his brothers and 
sisters. James was quite happy, but h« 
missed the kind janitor and he missed 
the Washington School. 

Day after day after day passed by. 
And then, one morning, everything at 
Peter's house was different. The chil- 
dren ran in and out of the rooms so 
fast that they almost stepped on James. 
They almost pinched his tail in the 
doors. They put on new shoes and new 
socks. The girls put on new dresses. 
The boys put on new shirts and new 
trousers 

“Meow, meow, meow,” James cried. 
“What's going on here?” 

Then he heard something. Brr-ring. 
Brr-ring. Brr-ring. 

“Do you hear that?” asked Peter. 
“Do you want to go to school this 
morning and see the janitor?” 

James pw! 

He went to school with the children. 
And when he got there, he went right 
down the stairs to the janitor’s room 
as fast as he could go. And there he 
found his old friend. 

“James!” the janitor said. “I am 
very glad that you have come back.” 

James was glad, too. He rubbed so 
hard against the janitor’s legs that he 
almost tipped the janitor over. He 
purred so loud that it sounded like 
the motor on the lawn mower. 

The janitor picked him up. “Vaca- 
tion is nice, but it’s good to get back. 
Is that what you’re trying to tell me?” 

It was! 

So James rubbed his nose on the 
janitor’s chin, and kept on purring. 








































CHILDREN learn and enjoy poems through 
the use of the flanneiboard. I typed “Sea 
Song” and kept it by the flannelboard. The 
children took turns reading the poem and 
acting it out. One child would read the poem 
while another manipulated the felt pieces, It 
was fun to watch and fun to do. Soon every- 
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The flannelboard pieces for this poem are 
easily made of felt. They were originally 
copied from the lovely illustrations in the 
book, enlarged of course. I used various col- 
ors, with sequins for the creatures’ eyes (ex- 
cept the lobster—two small white shells made 
good eyes for him). Black string made a 


one knew the poem by heart. 
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Once a little doodle bug 


(Place doodle bug on flannelboard.) 


Along came a minnow 


Small and brown; 
(Put minnow on board by doodle bug.) 


Saw the little doodle bug, 


Gulped him down. 
(Place minnow on, top of doodle beg.) 


Here is the minnow 

Grown rather fat: 
(Remove doodle bug but leave minnow.) 
Here is the eel, who 
(Place ee! on top of minnow.) 

Ate her for that: 


(Remove minnow but leave eel.) 


Along came a lobster, 
(Place by eel.) 

Saw the happy eel; 
Looked at her thoughtfully, 


Changed her to a meal, 
(Place lobster on top of eel.) 


Here is the lobster, 
Trying to hide; 
(Remove eel but leave lobster.) 


SOMES yrs 


realistic fishing line. 





Here is a whale wih 


The lobster inside: 
(Place whale on fop of lobster. Pause; remove both.) 


A little boy out fishing 
Place boy fishing in the a. of the board, and 
leave for the rest of the poem.) 


Saw a tail; 
Pulled at the other end, 


Up came the whale, 
(Put big nt in fishing scene.) 


THEN 
Out came the doodle bug, 
Flapping his wings: 


(Have doodle oppeor to fly on to fishing scene 
somewhere mie dl boy. Pause.) 


Out came the lobster mets 


And all the other things. 9 
(Place minnow, lobster, and ee! on bod near fishing © 


scene and whale. Pause.) 


They looked at each other 
With nothing to say. 

They turned from each other 
And jumped in the bay. 


(Have minnow, lobster, eel, and whale all jump down 
ecross flannelboard into water.) 


All except the doodle bug; 


He flew away. 
(The doodle bug flies away across the flannelboard, 
and off into the air.) wd 


Copyright 1932, by Merchette Chute. From the book AROUND 
AND ABOUT by Marchette Chute. Published 1957 by . P. 
Dutton & Co. Inc. and reprinted with their permission. 





A Satellite Primer 


Note: The relative sizes shown are correct, 
but to be accurate, the moon should really 
be nearly seven feet away from the earth. 


THIS Satellite Primer is inspired by the 
work of James E. Hyer's sixth grade in 


! earth's moon 


/ 

! 

| 

| 

\ 

\ 
Any heavenly body orbiting around 
another body is a satellite. Our moon 


is a satellite of the earth. Now there 
are man-made satellites. 





path of satellite 


/ 
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An orbiting satellite tends to continue in a 
straight line, unless gravity pulls it back 
toward the earth. If it travels at the right 
speed, gravity pulls it back just enough to 
make it circle the earth instead of flying off 
into space. 


The keys at the end of a whirling 
chain would fly off in a nearly 
straight line if the chain did not keep 
pulling them back into a circle. 
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Fairfield School, Bethel School District, 
Oregon. After research and discussion, 
the pupils created individual booklets on 
satellites and space travel. 


orbiting speed takent 18,000 mph) 


4) 


High speed (about 25,000 mph) can send a satel- 
lite into outer space, as inertia is too great for 
gravity to overcome. Too little speed allows 
gravity to overcome inertia, causing the satellite 
to fall toward the earth. 
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When a satellite re-enters the earth's atmos- 
phere, it resembles a meteorite. High-speed air 
friction creates enough heat to burn it up. 








highly sensitive impact 
recorders for meteoric dust 















radio antenna for 
transmitter and receiver 















: ‘ . ; instruments for 
third stage [| with satellite _¢0a stir ag a 
YZ —— i third stage may orbit 
fon i, Mie ~ ~ . with satellite 
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f d \ \ ™ \ radio transmitter 
second stage Hd first stage \ \ ‘ 


second stage 


\ — 
18,000 mph Geiger counters yee 3 adem 
orbiting speed for radiation mo. 7 
batteries for power, or 

first stage | solar generators plus 

6) oe batteries 

Powerful multistage rockets are used > 

to put a man-made satellite into orbit. radio waves 

The maximum speed is attained above 

4 most of the atmosphere. 
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»° Man-made satellites are tools for exploring 
BY: space. They contain many miniature instru- 
fy; ments for measuring the unknown in space. 

‘“ Small but powerful radio transmitters send 
information back to earth. Some satellites 
are spheres. Some are other shapes. Some 
have compartments for living things. 





sun rays 


ee 


el 


extreme cold Extreme temporatures prevail in space. There is no air to filter 


sun rays and hold heat. The part of a satellite exposed to the 
sun is very hot, while the dark side is very cold. Satellites 
must rotate or have other special provisions to maintain 
proper temperatures for instruments and living things. 
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A satellite-type missile to the moon must attain escape ve- 
locity. Too much speed or a slight error in launching could 
send the missile into outer space. An error in launching 
could also result in a crash landing on the moon. Reverse 
rockets control the speed of the missile as it is affected by 
moon gravity. 
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4. A starfish is not a fish at all. 
But it lives in the ocean like a 


Startish 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


2. Most starfish have five 
points or arms. Some have as 
many as forty. 


3. The top of a starfish is cov- 
ered with blunt spines. 





4. The underside is covered 
with small suction cups. They 
act as feet. The mouth in the 
center has five teeth. 


5. Starfish can walk in any di- 
rection. The suction feet hold 
to the surface as the starfish 
pushes and curls its points or 
arms. 


6. Starfish die and become 
hard if caught in the sun away 
from water. 





7. lf a starfish is torn into two 
or more parts and thrown back 
into the water, new parts will 
grow. 
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8. Instead of destroying the 
starfish, you make more. New 
arms grow when one is lost to 
an enemy. 





9. A starfish can open an oy- 
ster or clam shell. It eats oth- 
er kinds of shellfish too. 





Pian a design with a pencil 
on newsprint or tracing paper. It 
must fit the leather and be bold. 





5 To suggest texture, stamp the 
areas by pounding anything that 
will produce a small spot. 





Peather Tooling 


Good for Classroom or Camp 


ARTICLES made from leather are pleasing to look at, to feel, and 
to own, for leather grows old gracefully, becoming more beautiful 
with use. Leather is a joy to work with: to design, tool, and make a 
small item more often than not leads you to design, tool, and 
make another and another. 

Even the kindergarten child can tool a simple coin purse in which 
he can proudly carry his milk money to school. The older children 
can enjoy tooling belts and other items to wear or to give as gifts. 


Types of Leather 


Bundles of leather suitable for tooling can be bought by the 
pound. You may be able to buy these from a nearby shoe store 
or factory or from a leather supply house. These pieces are fine for 
small items, but often are not big enough for large projects. 

Whole, half, or quarter hides of leather may be ordered from 
leather supply catalogues. However, care must be taken when proj- 
ects are cut from leather, so there will not be too much waste. 
You may find it more practical and economical to buy kits cut to 
size for certain projects. Such kits contain patterns, but the ac- 


tivity will have more meaning if individual designs are created. 

Of the many types of leather available, the best ones for tool- 
ing are tooling calf and goatskin. The natural color, the firmness, 
and the thickness of the calf hide make it ideal for this purpose. 
The goatskin is thin and not as easy to work with, but both the 
tooling calf and the goatskin take dye well. 
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2 Place the leather piece on 
some scrap marble to prevent 
marring the table. Dampen it. 





& Shoe polish applied with a 
soft cloth will add color or natur- 
al finish to the dry design. 


Desiguing for Leather 

In planning a design for tooling, 
be sure it has a strong outline and will 
create a bold effect when tooled on 
leather. After practicing a few tool- 
ing designs, you will be able to 
choose one that will reproduce well. 
With experience, more complicated 
designs can be worked out. 

It is best to tool with the leather 
resting on a solid surface. A piece 
of scrap marble is ideal, for it also 
prevents the leather from drying out. Leather should always be 
damp when it is tooled, but it should not be wet or soggy or the 
impression will not remain sharp or clear when it is dry. Dampen 
the leather on both sides with a sponge dipped in cold water. 
When it has almost returned to its natural color, it is ready to 





tool. If water oozes out when it is pressed with a modeler, it is 
still too wet. 

As you work on the design the leather will become dry; rewet 
the entire surface lightly. If only part of the surface is dampened, 
the leather may become stained or discolored when it dries. 

Remember that natural-colored leather is sensitive to light and 
should not be left in the sun. Leather is also easily scratched and 
marred, so be careful that rings, bracelets, (( nf 






LOUISE JONE 


3 Transfer your original design - 
to the leather by tracing it with 
a dry ball-point pen. Go over it 











7 Punch holes the proper size 
for the lacing you plan to use. 
Space so they will not tear out. 

















Tool the design with the back 
of a nutpick or a modeler. Press 
down the areas around the design. 
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8 Lace with plastic, leather, or 
even a shoelace. See booklets on 
leather working for lacing details. 


ANY SUBJECT with sufficient appeal to 
children will supply a motif for individual 
projects. Plant life or human figures would 
be good selections. Some undersea paint- 
ings from a school in Philadelphia, and 
some photographs from a classroom in 
Naples, New York, set our imagination 
going, and here the fish motif is used as 
one idea for creative thinking and doing. 
Classes can select their own motif from en- 
vironment, other studies, or imagination. 


Mots... 





UNDERWATER SCENES may be drawn in 
crayon or colored chalk. Large water-color 
brushes lay washes over the whole paint- 
ing, allowing the colored fish and seaweed 
to show through. 

WOODEN WEATHER VANES are carved 
fish forms set on a metal dowel which is 
held in a scrap-wood block base. 

WIRE DESIGNS for mobiles or stabiles, 
made for decorative items, may be twist- 
ed, soldered, or joined ingeniously. 
PAPER SCULPTURE comes into use in al- 
most any creative classroom project, where 
stiff colored paper or foil is available. 
White paper figures may be painted. 
MOBILES spring out of children's inventive- 
ness when a base is made with half a metal 
hoop soldered upright to a metal block. 
This one has fish made of X-ray film (a 
pale blue when scrubbed with detergent— 
see p. 38, Dec. 1958 /nstructor), and crepe- 
paper seaweed. 

FOIL JEWELRY designs are cut out of 
scrap tenaplate, which may be obtained 


from printing businesses that use the rotary 
press. Try the local newspaper office. 
TRIVETS, designed on paper, and cut from 
cardboard or sawed out of scrap metal, are 
wall novelties, or iron rests. 

CERAMIC DISHES and ash trays are in- 
spired by the fish motif. Spoon rests are 
also made in this shape. 

STABILES are any erect designs planned to 
remain stationary as a three-dimensional 
decoration for mantel, table, or pedestal. 
BLOCK PRINTING can produce allover de- 
signs for yard goods to be made into drap- 
ery or clothing, or even upholstery. 
WALLPAPER with fish motifs need not be 
assigned to the bathroom, as has often 
been the illogical case. (Let's request that 
swans, water lilies, and fish be requisitioned 
for decorative purposes where they will 
look best! Let the designers hold full sway, 
make beautiful rich things in lights and 
darks, textured and plain areas delightful- 
ly balanced without thought as to whether 
the fish is a trout or a tarpon!) 








Inspiration for Varied Projects 
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ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


Tenaplate tooling for jewelry design 









Frint from a wood block 
Wire sculpture 





Crayon, with water-color wash 


Trivets from wood, metal, or paper Mary A. Brandt, Fitler School, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Use of a motif in room decoration 
Pauline S. Moscato, Sixth Grade, Naples, New York 
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Mobile of X-ray film fish on metal base 
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lay plaque 








ROOM DECORATIONS need not be mo- 
notonous cutouts. Paintings, designs, crafts, 
and fish net can make each section indi- 
vidual, with no two corners or displays alike. 
Sometimes seasonal or holiday themes are 
needed. Other times select a theme that is 
unexpected, practical from the standpoint 
of materials available, and one that the 
children can make meaningful. 
SCHOOL ENTRANCES are the areas 
where one looks for the influence of the 
art classes. But they are sometimes over- 
looked by art teachers, who may be in- 
timidated by imposing trophy cases and 
class pictures from the past. These have 
their place, but let's put the children's art 
where it can be seen by all who enter. 
CRAFT DISPLAYS once consisted of one 
or two projects in each grade, type se- 
lected by the teacher. Now students have 
opportunity to visit state craft shows, art 
galleries, and art shops where the work of 
craftsmen is shown in a proper setting. This 
influence should show. 











Weather-vane design from wood 


Louise Jones 
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Fiith-graders get: 


“Near and <Far’ 


ELIZABETH KROG 


Art Teacher, Central Schools 
Arkport and Canaseraga, New York 


AFTER we had some experiences in drawing objects as they appear 
near to us (large), and the same objects far away (small), the children 
wanted to paint "near and far." 

Some discussion on transparent and opaque water colors seemed 
timely here. Paintings made with color from the school paintboxes 
should look transparent, or "juicy." Paintings made with the tempera 
paint from jars should be opaque, or solid in some areas—not trans- 
parent. Opaque paint should be applied flat and evenly, except 
where it is thinned with water and used like transparent colors. 

"Were your water-color paintings which you made at home satis- 
factory to you?” the class was asked. 

Children expressed disappointment in the results of their water- 
color painting without instruction, and were eager to learn about 
“washes” and getting clear bright colors which did not look smeary. 

How could we paint “near and far"? We decided to combine sim- 
ple water-color washes for sky and ground, using color to suggest 
near ground and far sky. We would use one-inch brushes and plan to 
keep the paint clean and strong. "Do not fuss over transparent paint- 
ing, or it will look muddy." 

What colors would best depict near and far? It was agreed that 
near colors are bright and warm, while cool light colors show the haze 
of distance. "Near" is shown at the bottom of the paper, and "far" 
toward the top. 

When the washes were dry, or nearly so, we tried using the nar- 
row edge of the brush for lines of trees, fences, buildings. 

All of these paintings (which we made on |2” x 18” white water- 
color paper) showed progress, and there was an interesting variety of 
those with strong contrasts, and others with related or quiet harmo- 
nies. We felt they all had a “painty" quality, rather than the usual 
“pasty” effect which had been disappointing in previous paintings. 
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Qtareh and Tempera 


[IRENA MARIS 


Teache 
Wenv 


WORKING with a mixture of liquid 
starch and powdered tempera was one 
of the most pleasing experiences we had 
in third grade. We combined gay tem- 
pera colors with Sta-Fio liquid starch, 
keeping some of it quite thick, and thin- 
ning the rest of it quite a lot. 

The children especially enjoyed apply- 
ing the thick paint with palette knives, 
lt had 
enough body to allow the gay gobs to 


rulers, and other flat tools. 


form into intricate patterns, and was 


Third Grade, Cannon Schoo 


‘ 


flexible enough to be arranged into tex- 
tured effects. The thin part of the recipe 
was painted with big brushes on heavy 
cardboard and hardboard, but any 
heavy background might be used. 

The medium lent itself to making com- 
positions of flowers, but as the children 
continued to explore creatively, still life 
and abstracts appeared. In fact subjects 
for this medium might be suggested by 
any theme. This is a project that would 
go over well with any group. 
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Information can be tound In: Liquid Starch for All Ages 
(Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; free); - with Starch, 
by Walter Beck (D. Van Nostrand; $10.0 
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. Birds from Whipped Qude 


WILMA GUNN MAY 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 
Tollesb Kentucky 


A FASCINATING medium for art in bas-relief is thick soapsuds, the con- 
sistency of whipped cream. You have likely used it on Christmas trees for 
snow. No doubt your pupils have tried soapsuds for finger painting. But did 
you know that thicker suds supply a very inexpensive medium for art that is 
astonishingly like sculpture? 

Use hot or cold water, starting with | pint in a 3-quart mixing bowl. 
Beat rapidly with a wire whisk or an electric mixer as you add mild soap 
flakes. (Ivory Flakes are excellent. lvory Snow may be used, but better re- 
sults are had by using the flakes.) Beat until suds stand in peaks, but not 
until the mixture gets dry. Experience is a good teacher as to the consist- 
ency desired. 

Every child should have ready some design he has drawn. Much will be 
added to the display appearance of these relief modelings if they are on 
cardboards of uniform size. It is fun when a class draws or uses the same 
subject for one period, as fruits, flowers, birds, or animals. Birds are pre- 
ferred in my room. (Abstract designs could also be made in this material.) 

Have each student place a small piece of cardboard or doubled wax 
paper on his desk. Put two or three spoonfuls of the mixture on each sheet. 
Children may use small strips of cardboard to handle the mixture. Ice- 
cream spoons and similar tools are good for this work. 

The children carefully work the soap mixture from the center to the 
edges of their designs. Then they mold it properly. Sculpturing of wings for 
birds or petals of flowers is done with the assistance of inexpensive tools 
like sucker sticks, toothpicks, or matchsticks. 

While the feet and beaks of birds, and tiny parts of other motifs, may 
be skillfully done by hand with small instruments, it pays to use a pastry 
bag and rose tubes for this phase of work if time is at a premium. One 
pastry bag can quickly serve the entire classroom for adding delicate bits 
needed here and there, and youngsters love working with it. The relief 
modelings are then placed on a shelf to dry. Continued on pag 
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TEACHERS 
LL 

LOAN 
you 

*600” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $600 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher 

" API y to loan vou $100 

: ) or uch as $600 

SIGNA ru TRE! ly 
ed QUI 


me 


KLY 


send 


I 


$200. 


ON YOUR 


will be 


) $300, 


runt 
_— 7 
/ will 
Bor- 
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r special 
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within 
actual time 
a day longer 
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D. J. Levitt, President 
Postal Finance Co., Dept. 2K 
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Rescue 
Continued from page 35) 


Jim explained his plan to Allen and 
Let's try it.” He worked 
rope around a 
large, 1 “Here it comes, 
Al,” he said. * st it on the ground. 
Then I'll down the other end.” 
While Allen worked in the dark be- 
Jimmy tested the rope thrown 
the sycamore tree. Then he heard 
friend's call and hurried back. 
.K., Jim. I’ve got the rope under 
at § arms 
So with Jimmy pulling the 
wt ve and Allen doing the same be- 
ow, Dave lifted out of the 
le. His face and smeared 
dark red stain oozed 
forehead. Jimmy 
k closer. He 


went back 


then said, 
feverishly, tying the 


throw 


rope 


was s] ywily 
was pale 
and a 
ut on his 
ired to loos- 
p al d 
mg to get Allen up; 
Jimmy’s 
strain 


} 


take | 
isky fellow Sut 
terrif 

! Allen 

‘Il think it’s 


only sprained,” 


was wet 
broken.” 
said 
off Allen’s shoe 
Dave 


pulled 
rried about 


» for help?” Allen 
to,” said Jimmy. 


f thunder s 
I hope it doesn’t 


unded 


~ (ee, 


idy falling 
ledge that jut- 
him 

pulled 
rted off 


was alre: 


1 to protect 
Then he 
and st: 
made the woods 

dripped with rain, 
rolled like drums 
forest. It was no 
on going 

the shimmering 
booth through 
faster, he 

coin in 

operator. On 

like this 
he told the operator of 


she would call some- 
» familiar 


voice 


it there was n 
il or an answering 

hen he guessed what was 
ut of order because of the 
Rusty Jimmy “Now, 
do?” 

: car pulled up outside the 
pushed the door open 
are you doing here, 

id Jimmy sighed 


who 


said. 


isked 
was a neighbor 
giver m a lift that morning 

“T need help, sir. Two of my friends 
are up on The Ledges. They're hurt— 
bad! and the phone’s out of order,” 
Jimmy blurted out 

“Come on!” said Mr. Tallman, 
helping Jimmy to his car and opening 
the back door for Rusty. “We'll find 

Highway Patrol.” 

Jimmy must have dozed off or lost 
after he got into the 
warm car because the next thing he 
kr vy he was in a hospital bed with 
Mom beside him. She told him that 
Mr. Tallman had located the Highway 
Patrol and sent them after the two 
boys. Then he had brought Jim to the 
hospital and phoned her. 

“How’s Dave?” was Jimmy’s first 
question 

“Dave’s going to be all right 
said 

Just then the door opened and AIl- 
len came in on crutches. “Hi, Jim,” he 
said with a sheepish grin. “How do 
you feel? O.K That grand 
rescue job,” Allen went on quickly. 
“Dave’s got a busted head—I’ve got a 
sprained ankle—but you’re a hero.” 


nsciousness 


»”’ Mom 


was a 
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Jimmy shook his head 
have done the same 


Aw, no!” 
You would 
thing.” 

“T was scared,” 
“How 


said Allen, his face 
getting red come you weren't 
scared, Jim? 

“I just didn’t have time to be. A 
fellow has to help his friends if they 
are in trouble.” 

“Well, I'll feel a lot safer if you 
are along when we go on hikes after 
this,” Allen said, which was his way 
of telling Jim he sorry he had 
been unfriendly and that he would do 
better in the future 


was 


Conservation 
Continued from page 25) 


2. Find out if 
ticed conservation 
3 Lox ate 
country. When wer 
+. Discover former presidents 
Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did to promote conservation 

5. Map the location of 
types of soil in your county. 

6. Discuss types in relation to 
density of population. 

7 Learn location of 
country’s big forests. 

8. Locate large and 
sources of water supply such as 
mountains with their melting 

9. Find out the source of 
water supply. 

Science 
Study 
grounds 

2. Take a trip to 
Discuss the 


s being 


the pioneers prac- 


dams in our 


they built? 


some big 


what 


different 
soil 
some of our 
other 


high 


snows 


rivers, 


the local 


the trees on the school 
obse rve 
causes Also, go where 


controlled 


erosion 


erosion 


Snow clearly shows where erosion has 
taken place. Strip cropping saves soil 


U.S.D.A, Seil Conservation Service 

3. Take a trip to the local water 
works; discuss local water problem. 

4. Observe the birds around the 
schoolyard, and perhaps form an 
Audubon bird club. (For information, 

National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 
5. Set up a balanced aquarium; dis- 
cuss the balance of nature. 
5b Disc uss and 
forest fires. 

7. Talk about flowers and their im- 
portance. A map showing all the state 
flowers may develop interest, or a 
field trip to view wild flowers. 

8. Do experiments related to 
sion; discuss value of crop rotation. 

9. Use the sand table to show ex- 
amples of conserving soil, water, for- 
ests, and wildlife. 

Music and Art 

Learn songs about trees, wildlife, 
seeds, and so on. 

Develop pantomimes or rhythms 
to illustrate tree cutting, fighting for 
est fires, and planting seeds 

3. Make booklets, posters, leaf 
smoke prints, and sand-table scenes. 


write to 


causes control of 


ero- 


4. Sketch trees, forests, dams. riv- 
ers, animals, and birds. 
5. Build birdhouses, 


stations for wild birds 


CULMINATION 
AND EVALUATION 


To give purpose to the summary, in- 
vite the parents to an 
program. The children should be 
equipped to make a thorough presenta 
tion by using all the illustrative and 
informational material developed dur 
ing the study. This type of summary 
will have a twofold value: 

The teacher can spot any miscon 
ceptions or weaknesses which show in 
reports and explanations. These 
be handled in the final discussion 
after parents’ day. 

2. Parents can see and hear what 
their children have learned. Thus, 
they become better informed as par 
ents and as satisfied taxpayers. 


and feeding 
and animals 


educational 
well 


can 


Dinosaurs 
(Continued from page 18) 


sometimes 
and 


that 
cove "hay 


One child mentioned 
“boiling water pops the 
that helped emphasize pressures madi 
by heat and steam either in a teaket- 
tle or the earth. 
Red, yellow, and black crayons had 
a great workout children pro- 
duced volcanoes at all stages of erup 
tion and Some pictures 
showed green 
vegetation in the 
FINDING 
“How did people 
dinosaurs?” “‘How 
the museum where 
Roy c.. Andrews’ book, All Ab uu 
Dinosaurs, again came to the 
Written for slightly older children, 
can easily be adapted to six-year-olds 
While explaining things get 
buried during the centuries, the teacl 
er showed color slides that toy son 
had taken in Italy. There 
fine views of Pompeii, Mt 
and the lava-strewn fields and 
aged highways still in evidence after 
its 1944 eruption 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 


Arithmetic—The 
were compared with the 
and height of the classroom and th: 
school This led to a revitalized drili 
in number fundamentals 

Language Arts—Dinosaurs 
creative writing and oral 
clinched vocabulary, and paved th 
way for an interest in spelling. 

Arts and Crafts—Besides the spon- 
taneously created crayon drawings and 
water-color paintings the children 
made, they learned about « -D 
and papier-maché dinosaurs. They 
built a volcano with the help of the 
and made it erupt. 

six-year-olds enjoyed 
masterpiece 


as the 


destruction 
dinosaurs feasting on 
foreground 


DINOSAURS 


find out about the 
did they get into 
Tom saw them 


rescue 


how 


were some 
\ esuvius 


dan 


dinosaurs 
length, widt! 


sizes of 


sparked 
reports 


utouts, 


shop teacher 

Music—My 
hearing the symphonic 
Harold in Italy by Berlioz, because it 
made them think of dinosaurs, earth 
quakes, and volcanoes. They asked to 
hear it again and again 

Creative Rhythms—Inspired by care- 
fully chosen music, the children were 
able to feel they were dinosaurs, 
earthquakes, and erupting volcanoes 
from the tips of their fingers to th 
tilt of their heads, the hunch of their 
shoulders, and facial expressions 


CULMINATION 
This, of, course, 


sembly program, using 
ral for a backdrop. The climax came 
in the pantomime when there 
dinosaur fight, a volcano erupted, 
earthquake caused an imaginary crack 
in the ground, and in fell the dino- 
saurs! That ended the unit. 


a dinosaur as 
painted mu- 


was 


was a 












Billy and Patsy If the two pieces of leather which 

are to be laced together are too thick 

at the Parade for the lacing to cover the raw edges, 
(Continued from page 29) they should be skived (shaved on the w eally SEE 

= : flesh side of the leather) for about a 

“Here — = said the clown. quarter of an inch. Use a single-edge 

He fitted the circle balloon on Billy’s razor blade or a skiver. 6} n 

head. He made one for Patsy too. Begin lacing by measuring off about eve in i 

silly paid him and then he went on 1% yards: longer lacing will stretch 

his way. and weaken as it is pulled through 


Patsy’s balloon was blue. Billy and 4. Jeather. To splice the lacing, 
Patsy liked their balloon hats very give (bevel) the two ends to be 
much. joined together—one diagonally from 

“TI see horses,” cried Billy suddenly. top to bottom and the other from bot- 

“The first one has a rider who tom to top. Spread rubber cement on 


CALIFORNIA! 





carries a big flag!” said Patsy. each edge; let the cement dry until it 2 SS om oe oe oe ee ee Oe oe A vacation of a lifetime 
“Now I can take off my hat when’ x. tacky. and then press the two to- : ' 
the ie goes by 4 por: —_ happy gether until they are dry. is yours in California 
“We can both take off our hats Various lacing stitches can be used 
when the flag goes by,” said Patsy the whipstitch, the double cordovan when you let experts show you 
“We can both honor the flag and the 6, double buttonhole, and the cross- the sights! You'll see 
new star that is in it! stitch are best , 
“Hurrah for Alaska!” cried Billy The following companies can supply it all and costs 
Then he and Patsy solemnly took you with leather, tools, and lacing: ' 
off their balloon hats when the big Kit Kraft, 12109 Ventura Place, are amazingly reasonable. 
horse went by with the rider carrying Studio City. California 
the beautiful flag in the parade. J]. C. Larson Leather Company, 820 


S. Tripp Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois. r OS GS Ge GS GS OD OS oP GS OS GS Oe oe 
Tandy Leather Co.. 300 Throck- 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


° morton 
Leather Tooling S and S Leather Company, Col- 
Continued from page 49) chester, Connecticut. 
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GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE—San Francisco 


fingernails, or tools do not disfigure 
the surface as you work on it. Such 


marks will remain and show through Birds from Whipped Suds 











tooling, staining, and finishing. (Continued from page 53) H 
TOOLS It is better if the soap mixture re- i i 
You can buy the tools needed for mains twenty-four hours before paint- | 
ling leather, or you can gather ing it. When it is dry to the touch, 1 ' 
things around the house that will pupils can water-color it. They enjoy | ee ] 
serve the purpose. Anything that _ this : , ap 
kes interesting 1 e ‘inished res are really impres- : 
makes an interesting mark when Finished results are really hie : CARMEL—3 and 5 Day Avis Vacations i 
pressed into the damp leather can be sive Most people who see this art 4 , 
used. Some possibilities are the fol- work think wax is the medium Relief 
lowing: pictures make ideal giits if placed in NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND - f 
, e's 
iry ball-point pen comb shadow boxes, and even last for | i 
nail file teaspoon months without frames, if carefully i 
obby pin knitting needle handled. If you wish to preserve | 1 | 
ecrew door key some of the modelings, cover them Complete guided tour de luxe, to ] t 
caps from toothpaste —_ screwdrivers with sh erest plastic, the kind used see Steinhart Aquarium, Palace of Fine r 
blunted ice pick can opener for dry-« ier’s bags Arts, Seal Rocks—everything! Native ‘ 
clothespins Ma variations are possible. Cof- | guide takes you thru Chinatown after t i 
: fee lay ibstituted for the water dark. See Muir Woods giant redwoods. t 
LACING n the mixture, when beige or brown See the Mother Lode country! - ne Ee i 
The holes for lacing can _ be birds or animals are to be done. Or | 
punched with a revolving spring punch water mav be delicately colored for Your Travel Agent will make all I SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND | 
or a thonging chisel. The size of the making fruit or flowers arrangements (no extra cost) i t 
: nging chisel I m ig fruit — 
holes should correspond to the size of Children will think of countless or weite te O?- 1 
he lacing used; large enough to pass’ variations. For example, they bring = oe ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe oe oe | i 
he lacing through without teat ng or seeds. beads. and buttons, to use for b Explore vast studio 
stretching it, yet not so large that t » birds’ eyes. They use tempera paints SAN FRANCISCO ] city, ene a famed Farmers i 
~e aay? ‘5 B. larket ... Fascinating lectured tour of 
is space left around the lacing and other kinds, as well as water col- ; ever| Reaches | 
Lacing is made of plastic, goatskin, ors. One of the nicest things about GRAY LINE I se in — yi Beaches ' 
aa le : , ue 60 untington Library— 
wr calfskin, and may be purchased by this work is its easy correlation of Dept. J.J.,425 4th St., San Francisco 7 ' the Harbor Disneyland re 
the yard in various colors. Leather art with other subjects. Many  chil- ] | 
lacing is better than plastic because dren who cannot hope to excel in aca- Send FREE FOLDERS giving details and , Your Travel Agent will make all : 
it is stronger, wears better, and laces demic work will be quite good at rates on tours to Berkeley and Stanford arrangements (no extra cost) r 
more easily. Use lacing size 3/32” for this. Try introducing your next bird ange. — a ag of the 1 or write te 
billfolds and small items, and size 1/8” unit by means of art work in this oon, historic Monterey, Yosemite, ee. 
for handbags and large item mazing medium Angel's Camp and other Gold Rush towns. 
oO < ( a ‘ Aree f S. amaz v e¢ ° TANNER 


Name___ 





GRAY LINE Moar un 
Dept. 1.J.,1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 17 


Send FREE FOLDERS giving details and 
rates on tours to San Diego, Oid Mexico, 
Santa Barbara, Mt. Palomar Telescope 
(The Big Eye), Palm Springs, Death Val- 
ley, Hoover Dam, many more 





OR 


ee 


What Art Activities do you want in coming issues? 


hr oe 
N . we 


oO 


hc: wed wa ween ane ders aaee | vi Avis 


Picci tisesncsiecietetsincennseianisincaieacncinsi 
My name PU deeeeeeeeserdeteeseneeneete RENT-A-CAR Address__ hshedicemeetiebiais 
. 
Position | teach grade sea Waectatonad EE _— . 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


: | 

School se hh kc a te a paane-chkdeemipaane? } \& 3 and 5 day planned tours along 
beautiful Pacific Coast starting at | 

either Los Angeles.or San Francisco, / 














ocat Pilbivedike Rave Rk. 6 Pie he bee hee CSR ae 

Located at including Santa Barbara, lovely 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, and Yosemite wis ot: 

Where do you see The /nstructor? new epee | Park, dismiss car at destina- ® 
tion. Low tour rates include Avis RENT-A-CAR 

Mail to: Mrs. Else Bartlett Cresse, Art Editor car, gas, oil, insurance, =—~— System 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. ~ hotel rooms. 
~~ - Featuring New Fords or 

Yr tre) Sr other popular makes ; 
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THROUGH FRENCH 


See Mentrea!l and historic Quebec, 
Merrey Bey ond Tedewssec. Visit Ste. 
Aune de Beaupré. independent or all- 
expense... superb food end service 
. exciting scenery. 
Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75“? 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “7 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout 
Leave every Mon M 

The following all-cxpense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “7 


$ days with stay at Chateau Frontenac 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “P 
days-3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac 
ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels 
U.S. tax extra 
Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents cr 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

799 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Besten - Chicage - Detroit . New York 
Philadelphia - Teronts, Ont. - Quebec, P.O 





Teacher's 
Kit 
on 
Maryland 


Helps you plan 
interesting classes on 
“America in Miniature’ 


Yours for the asking—this kit of in- 
tensely interesting, authentic, State- 
prepared brochures carefully selected 
to enable you to plan single or multiple 
classroom periods for advanced pri- 

mary grade pupils as well as 

junior high school students. 


, 


Gives you a brief synopsis of 

the founding of the Maryland 

Colony and her colonial his- 
tory, her famous men and whet they 
did, her terrain and native industries— 
together with facts and figures on her 
growth and the value of her present day 
products. Gives you a digest of Mary- 
land’s State Government—valuable 
for civics classes. You get, too, a beau- 
tiful large scale map of the State, pro- 
fusely illustrated in full color. 
Your special Teacher's Kit on Mary- 
land is ready to mail; just ask for it. 


Also available: audio visual presen- 
tation and color slides — upon request. 


Maryland Department of Information 
Suite 101, State Office Bidg. © Annapolis, Md. 


a 














FLORIDA 


| i volt nese NOT COST MORE... 


Are you a person who expects more quality in the possessions 
in the vacation you plan? Then this 








you choose more magi 
summer, on the sands of our private beach, or beside our 

sparkling pool, you have a rendezvous with the resort extra- 
ordinary This is the season 


you meet a new horizon of hospitality. Yes, this is the 


the distinguished “Carousel 
oceanfront adventure that reveals in every relaxed moment 
why Carousel guests enjoy the best... and return so often, 
with new anticipation. 
r 
AUTO WITH ROOM 
$p5o este per @& 


per person dovble oct. 


Rooms These rates apply ' 

‘ ene from May 1 to Dec. 7 tf 

from doy Add SOc per day per ft 

me Per Person person July-Aug. ' 
20 of 100 rooms. ; 


dovbie oc 
< 


Car meets you 


De come and pamper your 
preference for quality 


«++ tome to the 


RESORT APT. MOTEL 


at 290th 


MIAMI BEACH 


© 200 FT. PRIVATE BEACH + POOL « TELEVISION 


%,. AIR CONDITIONED COCKTAM LOUNGE « COFFEE SHOP =| 
: | 


Zo > Write for Free Booklet 








New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 4% 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 


Enjoy Cool Comfort a titted ee TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA j 


1959 Season—June 25th-Sept. 7th 


For illustrated folder write 
neW s.s. AQUARAMA 


Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. IN6 184! 
Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- National Bank Bidg., Detroit 
tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- 
room. ( Food, refreshment only additional cost). 





Detroit-Foot of W. Grand Bivd. 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 


=e TSS ee ee =, — 


PUERTO RICO 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
ENJOY LUXURY AT MODEST COST 





rn an 


BEACH HOTEL 


Wonderful oceanside location, 
private beach. Choice of rooms, 
apartments or cabanas. Dining 
rooms, cocktail lounge, ballroom. 
Casino. Tennis, fishing, badmin- 
ton, etc. Kids playground. Modest 
rates. 


Ocean-liner comfort: Rooms are 
suites with bath & sitting room. 
Modern Coffee Shop & Dining 
Room. Dancing, cabaret in exclu- 
sive Voodoo Room. Private pool 
and beach. Boating. Fishing. All 
sports. Centrally located. 


New York Office: 331 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-6370 
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NEW YORK 





New York is 
Wonderful 


++» ESPECIALLY 
WHEN YOU UVE 
AT THE 


BARB/ZON 


For Women 


Make the most of your 
New York City. 


working or 


stay in 
pure 
school. At 
The Barbizon, you'll meet the nic- 


whether v« 


going to 


est people —vyoung career women, 
them class- 
mates, more than likely. And you'll 
enjoy a radio in every room, TV if 
you like, solarium, library, music 


many of your own 


studios—even a swimming pool! 
Plan to make wonderful New York 
more so, at The Barbizon. 


On the Smart East Side . . . New York’s 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 


Daily from $4.50. Weekly rates on request 


The Darbizou 


at 63rd St., New York City 


Lexington Ave 
Write for Boonie G-6 





+ 
center 
¥ your 
entertainment 


ROCKEFELLER 
CE NTER NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 


stage shows, is a New York must. 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491, 
Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N.Y. 19 














NEW YORK 


COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 
25-story hotel. Large, 
beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitchenette, 
private bath, from 
$7.00 daily, double 
from $10.25. Two 
room suites from 


$12.50. 


LOWER RATES 
BY THE MONTH 


NO CHARGE for chil- 
dren under 14 shoring 
room with parent, 











ALA 





television available 


Broadway oat 75th St., 
Oscor Wintrab, Moncoina Director 
Write for booklet and 


New York 


“special rates"’ for educators. 
Please mention Instructor Magazine. 














learn how you can have a wonderful 
vacotion in this year round playground 
Fishing, swimming, boating, hiking, golf, 
summer theatre, cradle of history. Com- 
fortable hotels, motels. 


You'll have a great time in 


FULTON COUNTY 








FULTON COUNTY “PUBLIC! TY, 
County Building 
Johnstown 17, N. Y 


Rush me your FREE colored booklet. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE. 


ZONE 


~ (PLEASE PRINT) 


~ PENNSYLVANIA 


rarer, 
at Buck Hill 


Vacation days are perfect in the beau- 
tiful Poconos. Sports include golf, 
tennis, swimming in outdoor pool, 
riding, lawn bowling, fishing. Social 
entertainment. Congenial atmosphere. 


Advance reservations necessary 





3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York 
Reservation 


ockefeller 
Plaza 


Circle 5-5620 





FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE! 
Would you like additional informa- 
tion about the Travel Opportunities 
listed on these pages? FREE De- 
scriptive Literature is available for 
you. Simply fill in the coupon at 
the bottom of this page and mail 
it to The INSTRUCTOR, Dept. 

G SD, Dansville, N. Y. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Virgin ay beg Party 


$120 per persor l 
Th mas eve 


fish, or at re 
Yacht “Rambler”. - 1203, St. 


Irgin Islands 


Thomas, 





Lee House 


4 Blocks from White House 
15th and L Sts., N.W. 





ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $G00 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
No Charge for Children 
Radio and TV 





EDWARD SHEEHE, mgr. 
District 7-4800 





Po eee eeseeeeessesesesseesesesssssasasesse 


FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 


FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 








ne INStPuctOr., Dep. 


Please send me Free Literature on the following: 


Barbizon 

Beacon Hotel 

Buck Hill Falls Inn 
Canada Steamship 
Carousel 

Fulton County 
Maryland Dept. of Inf. 


NAME 


STREET 


“ Kk al xp ise g St 
irday & ‘saili g thr gh t is is u 

aux. schooner. Explor inhabited tre pical islanc 4 i 
swim 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND > 





The warmest surf 
north of Florida 


Wonderful surf bathing where the sea 
temperature averages 70° and the 
miles of soft sandy beaches have good 
company but never a crowd. Prince 
Edward Island welcomes you with every 
vacation joy, fishing, sailing, dancing, 
tennis, riding, racing . . . golf over the 
finest courses for $1.50 a day. Excellent 
accommodations and fine foods at mod- 
erate cost and a countryside you never 
dreamed existed. Spend YOUR vacation 
on the sunkissed Isle. 

For booklet, write: A. A. Nicholson, Di- 
rector, Travel Bureau, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., Canada. 1-2-59 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


“A garden in the sea’ 


























OF VIRGINIA 


| Historic Hotel « Modern Motor Lodge e 
| Excellent Food « Swimming + Dancing 
| e Suntan Beach « Reasonable Rates. 
Write for free color folder: 
NATURAL BRIGGE OF VIRGINIA, INC, 


Jo s N. Hunter, General Ma 
ept Natural Br 


me 


nager 
dge, Virginia 


G SD, Dansville, N.Y. 


Michigan-Ohio Nav. Co. 
Natural Bridge 
Normandie & Escambron 
Pick-Lee Hotel 

Prince Edward Island 
Rockefeller Center 


Virgin Islands 


THE 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 11——Kamehameha Day 

in Hawaii 
June 14—-Flag Day 
June 21—Father's Day 


June 21—Summer begins at 
10:50 p.m. 
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VISIT TO 
HISTORIC 


ILLINOIS 





LINCOLN AT NEW SALEM 


Write for information to 
Illinois Departmental 
Information Service 

Capitol, Springfield, Illinois 


* 
= 


Williom G. Strotton, Governor 


we SS 


a : . 
Pom 





Leamiburg 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia’s ernor’s Palace, and many 
tal, after } uildings and gar- 


historic t 
rs of patient res- dens. Dine in 18th cen- 


ers you an ad- tury taverns and motor to 

tothe past. Plan 
threeor fourd 

id see the Capitol, Gov- rolf, tenn 


nearby Jamestown and 


ospend town. Sports include 
, swimming 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns 
The Motor House 
a Double rooms with bath 
from $9.00 


: a 
k For information on School Journeys write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia + 
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The Princess and the Goose Girl 


(Continued from page 57 


Catherine puts crown on Princess 

xine—My child! ( Pauses.) I didn’t 
notice that mv daughter was gone and 
that a stranger had taken her place. 
How could I be such a bad father? 

princess (does a little dance step) - 
I don’t know, Father. How could you? 

CHANCELLOR—Your Majesty, that 
Goose Girl should be punished. We 
cannot have goose girls running around 
impersonating princesses. We must set 
an example. She must be beheaded 

xine— You! You were the one who 
dragged my daughter off to prison. Get 
out of my sight before you are behead- 
ed! (Chancellor starts off.) Wait! Get 
to work on an announcement of lower 
taxes. And you'd better make them 
good and low, because you will pay 
the taxes of the poor out of your own 
salary. (Chancellor exits right.) And as 
for vou, Goose Girl 

praincess—“ Lady Catherine,” Father. 
I want Catherine to be my companion 
and live in the palace. (Takes Cather- 
ine’s hand 


‘dpanennncenaceneeeneanearieniunerieceet 


Go now—no need to pay 
later! Special summer trip 
for elementary pupils. Prof- 
itable! Educational! Inter- 
esting! Inexpensive! Choose 
from several itineraries—go 
“Around the World with 
Books.” Visit Rome, Paris, 
Mexico, and far-off Russia. 
First-class rates for classics, 
second-class rates for fiction. 
Travel via the printed word 
and the imaginative mind. 


xin¢—Lady Catherine, then. You 
have taught me a good lesson, Lady 
Catherine—two good lessons. I will 
think of the poor, and I will pay more 
attention to my daughter. You shall 
be rewarded. What would you like? 

CATHERINE shyly)—IT'd like my 
mother and all my sisters and brothers 
to live in the palace too. 

xin¢—How many brothers and sisters 
do you have, child? 

CATHERINE — Thirteen! 

xine— Thirteen! (Chokes.) Well, it 
is a big palace and that is little enough 
reward for a girl who saved the life 
of the princess. 

moTHer—I'll go pack. 
cottage 

princess—Come, Lady Catherine 
Let's go to the Palace. 

Princess and Catherine exit 

xine—Now let me see. What was I 
doing? Oh, I was counting my money. 
I'd better count it while I can. There 
won't be much after the new tax law 
goes into effect. (Exits right.) 


(Exits into 


June’s 
Bulletin Board 


| hadahe . 
SAN DIEGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


4.7. SUMMER READING PROGRAM 


“T don’t have anything to 
do, Mom,” is the phrase most 
often spoken by the younger 
set during the sticky sum- 
mer months. So, while you 
teachers are languishing in 
the luxury of your two 
months off, be satisfied that 
you've given poor old Mom 
at least one answer: “Try 
reading one of the books on 
your vacation reading list.” 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 








"BOWLING" IN GRADE 1 


ryvwie first-graders of Grover Hill School 
r are learning subtraction facts and 
are having fun while doing it when they 
game. This type of 


play the “bowling” 
in this classroom 


bowling originated 
when the children were introduced to the 
“take-away” situation in arithmetic. The 
game differs from the standard bowling 
game in that the youngsters start with 
four pins and build up to ten pins as they 
learn the subtraction stories about 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. If a child has a set-up 
of 6 pins, rolls the ball, and knocks down 
3 pins, he can readily see that his num- 
ber story is: 3 pins taken away from 6 
After he completes 


pins leaves 3 pins 
the play, he writes the combination on 


the blackboard. 


VENICE GRUBAUGH 
PROTECTIVE READING 


URING the year, my class of adolescent men- 
D tally handicapped youngsters made a list 
of common protective and signs 
that they saw on their way to and from school. 
They copied them even if they could not read 
them but felt that they were important. The 
teacher wrote these signs on 5” x 92” charts. 
Each day a new chart was displayed for study 


inlormative 


during free periods. During the year, many of 


my pupils with a limited readin vocabulary 
developed a special reading vocabulary of these 
signs. Examples of some of the signs which the 
WARNING, NO 


DANGER, 


children learned are as follows 
FISHING, REST ROOM, 
KEEP OUT, BUS STOP, POISON. They felt proud 
ALFRED L. LAZAR 


NO SMOKING, 


of their achievement. 


DUPLICATE MASTERS 


REQUENTLY teachers need more copies of 
F something than can be plainly printed from 
one master carbon. If it is printed matter, copy- 
ing another master is simple—but if it is a map, 
chart, or any other kind of drawing, it CAN be 
simple, too, as these directions will show. 

When the original master is first placed on 
the machine, run a blank master through (with 


the protective paper still between the paper and 


This 


overly long 


intermediate, 


audience. 





Later that day, or even the next 


the carbon 


year, it will be easy to trace over this clear, 


; 


distinct copy. This eliminates the use of trac- 
ing paper, saves one “tracing,” makes a sharper, 
copy, and can be done more 


HARVEY FARMER 


heavier maste1 


quickly than the original was. 


USE OF VENETIAN BLIND 


I HAVE been using the idea of making charts 
Now I 


tried a Venetian blind, putting material on the 


on window blinds for several years 
front and on the back. For instance, I wrote 
number combinations without answers on one 
side and the same combinations with answers 
on the back. The pupils drill, and if they need 
an answer, they pull the cord and the problem 


with the answer appears BERNICE HENSON 


PRESCHOOL DAY 


T° ouR small country school I have set aside 
the last Friday in every month as Preschool 
Day. On that day, every child in the district 
who will be in the first grade the following au- 
tumn is invited to bring his lunch and attend 
school until 2:00 p.m. 
ond-graders are excused). I make room for an 
extra row of desks for these children, and pro- 


when our first- and sec- 


every class, every teacher, most parents, and a staggering amount « 
time and effort. Our audience facilities were inadequate for com 
fortable seating. The programs were, out of numerical necessity, 


year, we 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


A FTER years of concern and procrastination our faculty of twenty 
eight teachers solved the problem of planning holiday program 
For years we had tried to entertain each other and the community 
at four major holiday programs. Every program involved some of 


seven 


decided on a division whereby 


classes were assigned to prepare and present one program. Primary, 
and upper grades were represented in each group. Ws 


agreed on four programs. Every child and every teacher participated 


1 + 


in one fine program! When a parent bulletin announced this plan 
we learned that the parents cf the children who were participat 
were eager to view just that one performance, and allow the parents 
of the other children to enjoy their programs when their turn can 
Each teacher and each class expended time and effort on one pro- 
gram. At the other three performances, we were a most appreciative 


ADELAIDE M. JENIKI 


vide special work sheets to correspond to our 
classes in the other grades (1-4 


This pian works very well in any rural school 


especially where kindergarten is not available 
It would be equally satisfactory in a small-towr 
school. I find that the first-graders who had the 


advantage of the plan had no routine adjust- 
ment to make, and they are far ahead of othe 
first-graders around us. The parents are very 
pleased with the results. ELTA GRAY 


SOOT ETCHING 


oot etching is an interesting art activit 


Hold a porcelain plate over a candle and 


allow a thin, even coat of soot to collect on it 


I wipe the edge clean first for easier handling 


and to make a little frame. If one 


and patience into drawing the decoration, th 


finished piece will resemble a steel engravin 


puts time 


If a mistake is made, the plate may be wiped 
clean and a new start made. To fix the finished 
little thinned clear varnish 


drawing, pour a 


on the edge and turn the plate till the entire 


drawing is evenly covered IOAN WOOLSON 


AUDIENCE READING 
7 STIMULATE audience reading and letter 
writing we use 


constructed during our 


a rural mailbox whicl 


Postal Unit. I write a 


letter to the class and put it in an envelope 
addressed to one of the children This letter 
is “mailed” and delivered by th postman of the 


day. The recipient studies it silently and ther 


reads it to the class Dhose who wish ma rite 
to me and I mail them an answer. which they 
may read aloud if they choos AND NAIAN 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Traveling the Oregon 
Trail with Books 


Continued from page 38) 

ed many of 
ivy s glass- 
or Pacific 


Rox nm di- 


years 


hind d station at 
Liver ming. Another land- 
int of «ks, Wyoming, is 

» as plainly visible as it was to the 
-Pony 
\ reading project 


several historical periods 


' xpress riders 


divided 


1792-1832—Days of Expler- 
ers, Fer Trappers, Traders 
Abel Elizabeth It urd W est- 
rd. We Watts 
Merritt ‘ast ¢ {st 
Stuart 
John: They 
pp ncott 
‘ .rowe ll 
Shoshone and 


Bot 

Manuel 

jim Bridger 

Hazel 
itton ct } ed story of 


Langdale 


Trail 
w re iders 
the Dark 
tur trap- 
pers 
McCracken, Har 
West (Garde 
Montgomen ': Beaver 
Wor 
Moret 
( f 
Neuberg 
Exf 


Winning of the 
Water 
Hudson’s Bay 

and Clark 


_.rowe 
Reynolds 
Funk 
Sperry, Armstrong R 


(srays tr p 


09 
y é 


Winston 


1832-18417—Days of the 
Missionaries and Explorers 
Allen, Merritt P.: Mak 
Brat Longmans 
expedition 
Lynn Runaway 


1832 
Lippin- 


Mess- 


gham Young 


Burt, Olive Bri 
ner 

Daugherty, 

Narcissa Whitman iking 


James H.: arcus and 


Eaton, Jeannette: Narcissa Whitman, 
Pioneer of Oregon (Harcourt 
Shannon ] o¢ Meek, Man of 
Messner 

Black Robe Peace- 
Smet Kennedy 
Trail of the Pinto 
boy with Captain 


) 


Garst 
the We st 

Hopkins J. G 
maker: Pierre de 
ymis, J. Paul 

Dodd 


Bonneville in 183% 


7 
Sfatiion 


1841-1869——Pioeneer Covered 
Wagon Days 

Margot Willamette Way 

for primary children. 


Austin, 
Scribner 


lles (Bin- 
from Ken- 


lad- 


days in Ore- 
Trail to Oregon 
Ernest: Wagons W 
ut Oregon Trail, 1f 
d R George 
Handcart Boy Aladdin story of 
poor Mormon emigrants who 
walked and pushed handcarts 
Grahar Vera M easure n the 
( ered Vi ’ 
about Oregon ( 
Kjelga rd, James 
Dodd 
Lampman 
Double« 


reprint; 


Wagon 


Ore 
McDor 
P , 
ten-year 1 is 
McGraw | Ss 
Coward-M 
Mason, Mir 
er and H 


: Ross, Z. H.: 
Pior ’ nston); about 


1860's and 1870°s— 
Oregon Country 


H Pony 


Express 


Lippin- 


Indians 


Baker Charlotte Sunrise 
McKay 


d Island 

northwest Indian boy be- 
fore the white man came 

Colbert, Mildred: Kuth 
Tyee (Heath 

Farnsworth, F. J.: Winged M 
Messner ry of sac ijawea., 

Garst. Doris S.: Chief ] bh 
Nez Per Messner 

Gorham, Michael: Real Book 
Indiar Garden City 

Havdi Gwendolyn I 

Thunder Hill 


Chino 


and Gischler, 
Binfords); 
Hazeltine Red Man, White 
Van I 
Kroll, Fran ux War- 
rior (Lantern); easy reading. 
Lampman, Evelyn S Treasure 
VU ountain Dy ibleday 
Martin, Frances G Nine Tales of 
ven (Harper); folklore of Pacific 
i nwest 
Nevin, Evelyn C 


the Shoshone 


Lie f Children of 
Westminster): easy 
reading story of Sacajawea 
Penny, Grace J.: Tales of the Chey- 
ennes Houghtor 
Running, Corinne When 
Walked the Earth (Holt 
Sanderson, William E.: Horses Are 
for Warriors (( axton). 


Coyote 
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° 
Theater Magic 
Continued from page 21) 
consideration Thus the creative @X- 
pression of the group ts the summa- 
tion of individual creativity. To watch 
children creating is to see democracy 


n action 


A commercial organization in Ala- 
bama sponsored a state-wide program 


eative dramatics. The Hueytown 
begining 


in cr 
children mentioned at the 
f this article participated in that 
gram. Dorothy Schwartz, the Child 
ma (¢ for the program, 
menting on the “Drama of the 


msuitant 


ect, said: “Communication 


ing were high during the en- 
Social studies, language arts, 

ence art and music, and geology 
of the sea were explored as the chil- 


dren made telescopes, quadrants, rud- 
ders, compasses followed the 
course ol! 1¢ “Nautilus” beneath the 


Arctic i ul nade new discoveries 


booms; 


with scientists of the International 
Geophysical Year The children used 
books, newspapers encyclopedias, 
flats, 


scenes, pot ms, 


films; painted pictures; built 
boats, huts; wrote 

And the results? The deepest re- 
hidden intangibly in the 
thirty-six 
observ- 


ults are 

hearts and 
children. But 
able, measurable, describable Mrs 
Lucile Flynn, the 


comparing 


minds of the 

other results are 
classroon tear her, 
results of standard 
given at the begin- 
found that 
the children exceptional 
n four are: 1) Paragraph 


Word Meaning, 


achievement 
ning and end of the year, 
made 
progress 
Comprehension, 
Spelling, and (4 
ress of two youngsters 


reading level was pa 


, 
lowes 


notable: one progressed from 
6.3 and another from a 4.4 to a I 
reading level. Each of the children in 


} 


the class made comparable progress in 


accord with his potential 


The child with ¢ highest 
, . 


leve t 


capacities 
reading 


made a thre progress. 


DRAMA NOURISHES 
IMAGINATION 


On a Saturday A little old 
woman In a thin whit iwl Stepped 
straight through the umn Of the 
silver waterfall,’ and led a kind ped- 
dler I a inside the mo 

Waterfall 
f \ ne, by W 
les; reprinted in St t 
by Winifred Ward, : 
cation of ¢ 

When the 
city gates the 
“Crystal City is heaven ur 
has come, oad in tara here and 
look over » city before you decide 


happiest 


time 


where you 
er Waited anxiously 

d to each Crystal 

and asked each one to 

show how he spent his time in heaven 
Each dwell 
enthusiastically to the 


r pantomimed and spoke 
peddler, with 
original ideas like these 

“IT am writing charms for unborn 
children. A little baby is to be born 
today to the King of Gold. The baby 
will be named Mellissa, and my 
charm for her is that she shall sing 
beautiful songs. I give talents to all 
children.” 

“Excuse me, Peddler, for not stop- 
ping, but I’m operating on a cat. I’m 
searching for a cure for cancer. We 
are awful close.” 

“T savy. Peddler, did you bring any 
troubles with you? I am the Listener 
to Troubles. Some people are not hap- 
py unless they tell their troubles. I 
listen all day for troubles, but not one 
ever has a trouble here so I just listen 
to happy things.” 


“See how I fly—j a bird. On 
earth there ai ‘ any things that 
are impossible, but here all the im- 
possible things I can do. Would you 
like to fly too?’ 

“I’m scattering sunshine—here and 
here and here! It is liquid sunshine. 
I gather it from sunflower petals.” 

“Do you see my crystal typewriter? 
I’m editor of the Heavenly News.” 

These spontaneous expressions illus 
trate the beauty and vividness of chil- 
dren's imaginations. The imaginative 
power which creative dramatics moti- 
vates and nourishes is antther of its 
a child makes 
his entrance into the world he comes 
with this rare birthgift and the urge 
to create and express, but far too of- 
ten his imagination is used for only 
Adults unknowing- 
ly discourage it, thwart it, or cause 
it to remain dormant 

Creativeness is unique to mankind 
A creative person is generally resource- 
ful, sensitive, flexible, and able to 


dynamic values. When 


a few early years 





From a Teacher's 
Personal File. 
Inseribed in June 


Nancy Watts 


I check his skill, I graph his gain, 

I hear him read his Dick and Jane. 

I analyze his art output, 

And watch his devious social foot. 
But that deep thing within his heart 
I can't perceive or tear apart. 

It is his own authentic “he” 

That's held in primal privacy. 

No analyst has split that core— 

So what's this file but bunk, for sure! 





originate and organize ideas and plans 
The greatest periods in history have 
been those in which man’s creative 
powers flowered in the arts, in ex- 
ploration, and in religion. In this nu 
clear age the world needs creativ: 
thinkers in homes, in schools, and in 
the broad fields of the sciences and 
the humanities. Children’s creative 
powers must be kept alive if men are 
to find ways to contribute to the hap- 
piness and greatness of living through- 
out the world 


DRAMA BUILDS 
APPRECIATION 


Drama is life—an interpretation and 
an imitation. When children experi- 
ence vivid dramatic moments week af- 
ter week they grow in appreciation of 
beauty in living. A child’s awareness 
becomes stimulated, and he 
receptive to the world around him 
to the world of people, nature, things, 
moods, ideas, struggles, beauties, won 
derings. When a child creates from 
good literature he lives the lives of 
many different kinds of people. 
YOU-—A CREATIVE TEACHER 

“Only the brave should teach—only 
those who lové the young,” is the deep 
Pearl Buck. A teacher 
who loves children and believes in the 
power and beauty of drama will real- 
ize there is no short-cut way to under- 
standing the philosophy and skills of 
creative teaching, but will recognize 
the wisdom of making an effort to dis- 
cover them. Whenever a teacher be- 
comes convinced that the human in- 
stinct to dramatize and the universal 
urge to create are strong in every 
child, she will seek dramatic ways to 
help each child discover that “his 
fairy godmother is in his own soul.” 


bec omes 


conviction ol 


EpItTorIAL Norte: Geraldine Brain Siks 
is the author of Creative Dramatics; an 
Art for Children, published by Harper 
& Brothers in 1958. 
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“VICTOR PROJECTORS 
JUST DON'T WEAR OUT” 


Victor owners from all over the world tell 
how their 16mm sound projectors have turned 
in extra years of trouble-free service. 


Here are just a few unsolicited comments . . . 


Fifth oldest sound model still running 

Victor projector is in good 

1g condition, sound and pic- 

Dale W. DeArmond 

in describing his 

1achine, built 

16mm sound-on- 

Or ever m ide “The origi- 

1s only a few worn places 

projector is a wonderful 

ne, impossible to ruin film 
ill those safety devices.” 


Only a burned out bulb 
We believe that it is amazing that 
s [Victor] machine, after being in 
ntinuous use since its purchase years 
nd having such hard usage. is still 
ervice,’ reports Mr. J. F. Steiner of 
teiner Studio in Elmira, N. Y. 
e writer does a lot of traveling in 
ida every year to fish and always 
the projector along to show 
vies taken the previous years. If you 
ve ever traveled on some of these 
Canadian roads in the backwoods, you 
know what we mean about hard usage 
of the projector. The machine has 
never been returned for repairs, and 
has required no replacement parts 


other than a burned out bulb.” 


Never lost a foot of film 

A film technician for the Army Pic- 
torial Service in Long Island City, 
N. Y., Mr. Charles French has this to 
it his Victor Model 25, man- 


» al 
Say ax 


—~—SEND FOR NEW VICTOR CATALOG NOW--— 


ufactured in 1936. “I always boost the 

Victor for two reasons. The first is the 

automatic trip. In all the eleven years 

I have owned this machine I haven't 

lost a foot of film. The second is the 

I have never had a 

film due to my projector. 

ve operated many other makes and 

had to use emery paper on the run- 
hers, even when they were new. 


Plunged 4" feet to the floor 
Reverend J. Samuel Pritchard of the 
First Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, Veedersburg, Ind. tells of his 
experience with a Victor Model 25, 
. 1936. “While show- 
2 film for our Brotherhood about 
4 years ago one of the setscrews of my 
projector stand wasn’t tightened 
enough and the projector plunged 
about 414 
thought it was done for and suggested 
therhood might like to buy 
‘hey didn’t. Burt the black- 
poor old projector 


feet or more to the floor. I 


patched it up and it is still 


Doing yeoman service 

Mr. Frank A. Valenti of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. states that “I am the proud 
possessor of a Victor Model 24B which 
has done yeoman service in my work 
with mentally retarded children.” This 
machine was built in 1935 and is 
“still in excellent condition.” 


and 





otf CORPORATION Est. 1910 
A Division of KALART 


Producers of precision audio-visual and photographic equipment 


PLAINVILLE, 


CONNECTICUT 


Please send free copy of the new illustrated Victor Catalog 


Nome 
Position 
Address 
Cc ty 


Free and inexpensive Audio-Visual Materials 


coupon pages, listed below 


For directions, see other 
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SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC., Dept 


T APART BIR me rere rrr rr ee 


CTl-9. Please send FREE bulletin "Magic Marker 


in the School’ describing teacher's uses 


CUT APART 


Grade 


HERE 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 62, 82, 84, 86, 88. General coupons: page 90. 
Travel coupons: page 92. 
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is Dade C 


Dade County, Florida, with a public school membership of 
147,467, has found its enrollment increasing between 8 and 12 
per cent each year. In terms of new classrooms this has meant 
that 448 were needed in 1956-57 and 400 in 1957-58. In just 
the past three years, Dade County has built 1,472 new classrooms. 


THIS 


When a new building is budgeted, a definite sum is set aside 
for initial equipment and materials. The items involved are 
clearly listed in two administrative bulletins, one for elemen- 
tary schools, the other for secondary. Among other provisions 
outlined in these bulletins are those for the instructional ma- 
terials centers for the individual schools. Every school, elemen- 
tary and secondary, has a materials center where all instruction- 
al materials, except consumable items, are classified, catalogued, 
and in most instances stored. On the day the new school opens, 
the materials center is also open, with an initial library book 
collection completely processed, card catalogued, and on the 
shelves, plus a basic set of audio-visual equipment. A profes- 
sionally trained materials person is on duty not less than two 
days a week. In addition, each school has an audio-visual repre- 
sentative who provides the liaison between his school and the 
central audio-visual depository. 


The origin of the Instructional Materials Department of Dade 
County is bound up in the search by many individuals for a 
more effective means of obtaining a more extensive. a more re- 
liable. and a more accessible supply of audio-visual materials. 
Out of this multiple endeavor came what we have today. The 
philosophy back of our development is that, so far as econom- 
ically defensible. we should place in each school materials and 
equipment frequently needed by the classroom teacher. Items 
used only occasionally should be in a central depository. 


Objectives of the County Center include: 1) to work with ma- 
terials on the theory that their values reside not only in what 
they are, but even more in what they enable us to do; 2) to dem- 
onstrate that the broad use of materials of instruction enables 
the effective user to overcome some of the weaknesses of verbal- 
ism: 3) to demonstrate that at all levels of education, an intelli- 
gent use of more types of instructional materials will result in 


better education of our people. 


A group having its origins in the practical necessities of a 
situation is only too painfully aware of the gaps existing in the 
training of educators to avail themselves of these valuable re- 
sources. What we will show you of the Dade County program is 
only a hopeful beginning. But what we show here actually exists 
and is actually being done. It is not window dressing. 


a 


—— FY 





Mr. Lane is supervisor of the In- 
structional Materials Department 
in the Dade County Public Schools 





i are panel has been assembled to discuss 


a teacher-centered AV program. 


Mrs. Liebman—As a principal, Mrs. 
Curry, what is your role in making audio- 
visual materials serve the learning pro- 
gram to the best advantage? 


Mrs. Louise Curry—The principal forms 
an AV committee with an interested chair- 
man. Then he or she should arrange a 
training program for the faculty to learn 
how to use the materials and equipment, 
and develop a plan for easy use of these 
audio-visual tools. 


Mrs. Sievers—I believe the supervisor's 
role is similar to that of the principal. We 
both need to (1) work closely with cur- 
riculum assistants and teachers in identify- 
ing materials which contribute directly to 
the improvement of classroom work; (2) 
keep abreast of new materials, equipment, 
and techniques, and communicate the in- 
formation to materials personnel and 
teachers; (3) develop an understanding 
of a coordinated materials program; (4) 
Visit schools and advance the use of in- 
structional materials. 


Mrs. Liebman—What part does the li- 
brarian play in the audio-visual program? 


Miss Sudlow—The librarian is in a key 
position to know teachers, pupils, mate- 
rials, and curriculum. She can evaluate the 
type of materials which would best suit 
children’s needs. She must publicize the 
values and potentials of various teaching 
materials, and create a desire among the 
faculty for all kinds. She must widen the 
horizons of the “textbook” teacher. and 
even “spoon-feed” some supplementary A\ 
aids. 


Mrs. Edna Curry—As the audio-visual 
representative in my school, it is my re- 
sponsibility te encourage and help every- 
one on the faculty to participate in the AV 
program as well as execute a good pro- 
gram within my own classroom. 


AV materials should supplement, not re- 
place, other techniques of learning. The 
students can be helped to go beyond the 
perceptual to the conceptual level of 
learning through the proper use of time- 
saving AV materials. 

The mere presence of visual materials 
does not signify that pupils are benefiting 
from them. Teachers should show their re- 
lationship to the lesson. Teachers should 
be well prepared by having previewed 
films and filmstrips. The class should be 
prepared through questions, suggestions, 
or discussions on the purpose of the film, 
and the follow-up should be equally thor- 
ough. My responsibility as a teacher is to 
present the right materials at the right 
time in the right way. 


Mrs. Liebman—Would you say, Edna, 
that audio visuals have specific applica- 
tions? 


Mrs. E. Curry—Filmstrips and _ slides 
have the advantage over films when indi- 
vidual details are important. The 2” x 2” 
slides have an advantage over the filmstrip 
because they can be regrouped if desirable. 
Slides and filmstrips can be used to record 
student field trips or units of work. 

Seeing an activity or demonstration les- 
son through a movie has several advan- 
tages. (1) It is free of the faults some- 
times common to a classroom demonstra- 
tion. (2) People and objects are large 
enough to be visible. (3) Films show mo- 
tion, and develop continuity of action and 
thought. (4) Films can show time lapse so 
pupils can see trees grow or flowers blos- 
som. (5) Film speed can be controlled to 
show details of certain skills such as throw- 
ing a ball or twirling a baton. 

The opaque projector and the tape re- 
corder are excellent aids in the language 
arts program. With the opaque projector, 
pupils can view their own written language 
and benefit from constructive criticisms. 
Flat pictures, articles; and maps can be en- 
larged. The tape recorder is valuable for 


teaching and evaluating speech skills and 
developing the use of oral language. 

Flannelboards have an advantage over 
bulletin boards in that objects can be 
moved, replaced, and rearranged by teach- 
ers and pupils. Objects can be big, bright, 
appealing, easily recognized symbols. Bul- 
letin boards hold student work or illus- 
trations and posters for discussion or ref- 
erence. 

The chalkboard is one of our oldest A\ 
aids. On it pupils can summarize a class 
discussion, draw diagrams, outline maps, 
and illustrate talks. 


Vrs. Liebman Does the teacher decide 
what, when, and how to use the audio visu- 
als without always consulting curriculum 
assistants or area supervisors? 


Mrs. Sievers—The basic assumption is 
that the teacher knows the needs of her 
group, and must plan the instructional 
program best suited to its needs. We stand 
ready to aid her. 


Mrs. Liebman Miss Sudlow, do audio 
visuals discourage reading? 


Miss Sudlow—Audio and visual experi- 
ences supplement and stimulate rather 
than replace reading. There are greater 
demands for fairy tales after a TV pro- 
gram, books on astronomy after a plane- 
tarium visit, those about the medieval pe- 
riod after a class experience of making or 
handling models of knights. 


Mrs. Liebman—Are most teachers confi- 
dent about using equipment? 


Mrs. E. Curry—Most of our teachers are 
confident because all have the opportunity 
to learn how. Besides the training classes 
during special weeks and days, teachers 
know they can get help if something hap- 
pens to a machine while in use. Frequent- 
ly, there is a student audio-visual service 
club. 


Mrs. Liebman—Yet we know that some 
teachers are timid Continued on pa 2 
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DO YOU TEACH 


GERMAN? 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


Hilfe? 





D2. 249 LEARN GERMAN IN RECORD TIME $9.98 


This amazingly inexpensive series prepared 
for Columbia Records by the Institut 
Language Studies is an ideal supplement to 
your own instruction. It offers a complete 
course in any one of four languages. And it 
costs only $9.98! 

it helps make learning fun for your students. 
Doesn't that make it perfect for homework 


e for 


For name of Columbia Records Distributor nearest you, 
write to: Columbia Records, Educational Department, Box 1-659, 
799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York 
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DO YOU TEACH 


SPANIS 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


ayuda? 








The tema pevwar's shamteut to 


LEARN SPANISH. 
IN RECORD TIME 
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D2L 248 LEARN SPANISH IN RECORD TIME $9.98 


DO YOU TEACH 


ITALIAN? 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


aiuto? 











D2L 247 LEARN ITALIAN IN RECORD TIME $9.98 


THE COLUMBIA “LEARN LANGUAGE IN RECORD TIME” SERIES SPEEDS UP LEARNING—ADDS TO THE FUN! 


assignments? And it's wonderful for class- 
room use too, particularly as supplementary 
material for grades six and up. There are 40 
lessons on two unbreakable 12” High-Fidelity 
i») records, all taught by male and female in- 
structors speaking their native language. 

The Columbia “Learn Language in Record 
Time” Series is available in handy 45 rpm 


packages as well as 33. 
A-1301 LEARN FRENCH IN RECORD TIME 
A-1302 LEARN ITALIAN IN RECORD TIME 
A-1303 LEARN SPANISH IN RECORD TIME 
A-1304 LEARN GERMAN IN RECORD TIME 
Both come with an authoritative hardbound 
textbook containing a concise grammar anda 
two-way, 5000-word dictionary. Illustrated in 
2 colors. 


GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 








COLUMBIA 





© “Columbia” @ | Marcas Reg A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 















TH Dade County Cooperative Audio-Visual As- 
sociation was established in 1940. At that time, 
only twenty-two schools in Dade County owned 
projectors. All other materials used were from 
rental or sponsored sources. Mr. Carl Menneken, 
Mr. F. Edgar Lane, and Miss Kathryn L. Carlin 
high-school science teachers who had charge of 
film projection in their schools, suggested that the 
Board of Public Instruction establish a central 
film library. The Board considered their suggestion 
and appointed them as a committee to submit a 
plan for such a library. 

Many meetings of representatives of the twenty- 
two Dade County schools resulted in a plan that 
was acceptable to the Board and thus in the es- 
tablishment of the Dade County 
Audio-Visual Association. 

Each school contributed one hundred dollars and 
the Board of Public Instruction matched funds. 
The organization set up operational plans for the 


Cooperative 


Efficient office records and complete 
evaluation cards ensure good AV se- 
lection and distribution. 





SERVICE - 


FUNCTION OF 
AN AV PROGRAM 


KATHRYN L. CARLIN 


Coordinator, Audio-Visual Materials 
Instructional Materials Department 
Public Schools, Dade County, Florida 


film library of Dade County. It was housed in 
Miami Edison Senior High School under Mr. 
Lane's jurisdiction, All school representatives went 
to Miami Edison Senior High for the films to be 
used in their schools. 

The cooperation between the Dade County Co- 
operative Audio-Visual Association and Board of 
Public Instruction continued for several years with 
increased interest and use of the film library. Mr. 
Lane was put in charge and the library was moved 
to the School Administration Building. As it be- 
came evident that such a center was necessary to 
the instructional program, the schools were called 
upon for less financial assistance and the Board of 
Public Instruction assumed more financial respon- 
sibility. Teachers’ participation increased in both 
selection and operation, as well as in use of the film 
library. 

This growth has continued until we now have 
the Audio-Visual Center of the Instructional Ma- 
terials Department of Dade County. Mr. Lane is 
supervisor of the department, with Mr. James 
McDonald in charge of all textbooks. Mrs. Betty 
Lunnon of school libraries, and Miss Kathryn L. 
Carlin of audio-visual materials. In addition, there 
is the professional library and central cataloging 
department with Mrs. Mona Coe and Miss Dorothy 
Darrow in charge. 

The Dade County Cooperative Association is the 
Audio-Visual County organization. An AV coor- 
dinator appointed by the principal is the represen- 
tative from the school to the organization. In Dade 
County, the term for building coordinator is audio- 
visual representative. Each school pays a fee based 
on school population with a minimum of fifteen 
dollars and a maximum of thirty. The organization 
has a president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, These officers, with past presidents and 
Mr. Lane and Miss Carlin, make up the board of 
directors. Some of the policies are: See next page 
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When should 
they start 
science ? 













They already have, of course. Ob- 
servant eyes, inquiring minds— 
their questions touch on science 
every day. And more and more, 
earlier and earlier, teachers dre 
trying to channel and develop this 
interest. Proper equipment makes 
a world of difference. Here are 
some of the Bausch & Lomb in- 
struments that make science easier 
to teach, easier for children to un- 
derstand . at kind-to-budget 
prices. 




























a) B&l ‘‘ST'’ MICROSCOPES 
> 
I Standard size and operation 
US, Exclusive pre-focus gage 
>» ~s—" Saves time. 
fe’ AO 
f bx —~, rr... 
. > - ———T) 
NEW B&L i - 
STEREOMICROSCOPES +/ | 
Erect views in natural Y | 
3-D. Simple operation at [| Le 
Foon > 
low cost 4 







\ “\ B&l MACROSCOPES 


/\ % Ideal for gross studies 
dissection, field trips, 




















10x, 20x or 40x. af 
wo 
a ae ya 
aN “ 
B&L TRI-SIMPLEX | 
MICRO-PROJECTOR 
Projects mounted speci- 
mens or living organisms, ,—.. 
on screen or tracing pad ‘ 










tt * Sal SPECTROSCOPES 


Basic chemical anal 






ysis tool; shows spec- 


“ tra of elements. 
SS => 
oy r | a5 " 
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B&L BALOPTICON”™ | , NG 
*eee6 f 






PROJECTORS 
Big bright views of > 





slides, opaque objects, 





—r 
7) 





even chemical reactions! 





WRITE for informative brochurs 


Ask for Catalog E-152. Demonstra 






tion, too, on your request. Write to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 85742 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, New Yor! 
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SER VICE 2 « ew (Continued from preceding page) 


1. Funds are used for purchase of materials and equipment 4. The organization sends rep- 
to be used for schools on experimental plans. All photographic _resentatives to state and national 
material that is distributed from the Center has come from this conventions whenever possible. 
source. 5. The organization supplies 

2. Funds are used for supplies to be resold to schools at cost a petty-cash fund to the AV Cen- 

blackout material, tapes, and so on. ter for small expenditures. 

3. The dues of each AV representative are paid to the De- The center services a pupil 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction by the organization. population of 147,467. 

Each school receives material 
twice a week by school truck. The 
distance covered by each truck 
is a circuit of 100 miles daily. 

The center houses 6000 films, 
4500 filmstrips, 125 sound film- 
strip units, 2500 records, 450 art 
reproductions, 125 models, plus 
tape recordings, picture units, flat 
pictures, and slides. 

Our principal concern is to 
store and distribute the expensive 
materials to schools. The schools 
are encouraged to have the more 
inexpensive materials at school 
materials centers. These are pur- 
chased by schools, on recommen- 
dation of faculty, from the 
school’s instructional materials al- 
location. Each school has a film- 
strip and record library. The 
school inventories in June 1958 
showed 44,000 records, 36,000 
filmstrips, and 8,000 2” x 2” 
slides in school centers. 

Each school has a_ certain 
amount of AV equipment, de- 
pending on its size. Each year 
this is added to from the equip- 
ment budget allocation. Some 
schools have more interest in one 
type of equipment than in an- 
other. There is no county regula- 
tion, although a county bulletin 
gives recommendations. 

In some schools there is an in- 
structional materials person who 
is qualified to handle all instruc- 
tional materials for the school in- 
structional center. 

Equipment distributed from 
the center consists of cameras, 
lights, dry-mount presses, print- 
ers, and projection and audio ma- 
chines of all types. These are 
loaned on a two- or three-week 
basis. 


ee - > ® The teachers take an active 

Bell & evwetl “Specialist” projects slides OL part in the selection of materials. 
The county has professional or 

fil st ° b hi t] e en in se i da li ht! curriculum a such as Read- 
] } } ~ ing, Science, Language Arts, Art, 

MS rips Yl jan y. i Vv y a * | Mathematics, Health and Physi- 

cal Education, and Guidance. 
These have audio-visual commit- 
tees who act as a liaison between 
the county center and the county 
curriculum organization. Materi- 








The brilliant “750 Specialist” is | @ The housing is rugged die-cast alu- @ Specially designed “smooth focus” 
minum. Unusually strong but light, lens gives razor sharp picture. 

it weighs only 9!/, lbs. without case. @ A metal instruction plate is perma- 
brighter classrooms. The unique —_@ Highly versatile, it projects single nently mounted on projector. als requested by the curriculum 
750-watt lamp throws more light and double frame filmstrips or 2 x 2 ® Costs only $129.50 with “air-flow” | group are previewed by them at 
slides easily converts for auto- case and slide changer. 500-watt | the center. Sometimes teacher 
matic slide projection. “Specialist” multi-purpose projector, | 4nd classroom groups also evalu- 


specifically designed for today’s 


than any comparable projector 
$89.95. ate material. Purchases at the 
center are based upon these rec- 
; : ommendations. The center also 
Write for private showing has materials for examination 
Gentlemen _ These > 2e 
I would very much like to see how the purposes. ae oe are sent to 
Specialist’’ performs in our classroom. | schools for their faculty evalua- 
Please arrange a demonstration. . . . ° 
tion before purchase, resulting in 
NAME 7 quite a saving to the school. 

The Dade County Audio-Visual 
Center, with its foundation based 
ADDRESS qoenesces sucess . ° . teak 

on a teacher-initiated program 
city : and supported by the Board of 


Write Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Road, | Public Instruction, is in a position 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


~a full 950 lumens—enough light ® The filmstrip moves on scratch- 


for brilliant showings even in proof ceramic tracks ... nothing 
touches the picture area. 


semi-daylight! But illumination ne 
: @ A powerful 5” fan assures cool op- 


is only part of the story: eration, hour after hour. 


| }} Bell & Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


SCHOOL 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


for continued growth in its serv- 
ice to the pupils of Dade County. 
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Mrs. Lake (right) discusses AV aids with her principal. 


THE AV REPRESENTATIVE... 


Link between 
Center and School 


SEVEN years ago I became a 
member of Dade County Co- 
operative Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion. As a new member | was un- 
aware of the real responsibility of 
this duty. I soon realized, how- 
ever, that the Audio-Visual Rep- 
resentative of each school has a 
very important and interesting 
job. It is true that being an AV 
representative takes time and 
energy, but the knowledge one 
gains and the satisfaction of help- 
ing to create a smoothly operat- 
ed AV program are 
very worth while. 
The AV represen- 
tative answers teach- 


LEONE H. LAKE 


AV Representative and 
Kindergarten 


164 in all, we wear name cards 
so we can get to know each other 
informally. 

We have had interesting speak- 
ers on our program. Mr. Julien 
Bryan, the noted film producer 
and lecturer, showed his latest 
film on Russia. 

Mr. Barry Morris, Florida 
State AV Coordinator. gave a very 
interesting talk at another meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Robert Brown, educational 
consultant with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educea- 
tional Films, came 
for a two-day con- 


he ference. He demon- 


ers’ questions, intro- South Beach Elementary Schoo! strated educational 


duces new ideas and 
instructional mate- 
rial, and motivates and encour- 
ages more effective use of equip- 
ment and procedures. 

As Dade County grows in num- 
ber of schools, so does the AV 
Association, for each school has 
an AV_ coordinator. Monthly 
meetings for representatives are 
planned and organized by the 
board of directors. The meetings 
are held in the auditorium of the 
Administration Building. The 
agenda includes a business meet- 
ing, a planned program, and time 
for Miss Carlin te distribute ma- 
terials and give information and 
advice to the building coordina- 
tors. The Instructional Materi- 
als Department is located in the 
same building, so that represen- 
tatives have an opportunity to 
take care of individual errands, 
such as picking up lamps, sup- 
plies, and mounting materials be- 
fore and after the meetings. 

There has been a high element 
of genuine friendliness and coop- 
erative rapport between members 
and administrators in our AV 
group. Because we are so many, 


Dade County, 


Florida . 
films to many small 


groups of teachers. 

The Dade County Schools are 
divided into zones or districts 
with about twenty schools in each 
district. A supervisor heads each 
zone. At our general meetings we 
have occasionally divided into 
zone groups. In each group a re- 
corder is appointed. problems are 
discussed and listed, and sugges- 
tions made. In-service workshops 
are often the outcomes of these 
zone group meetings. 

Every school representative is 
a member of DAVI, and ever 50 
per cent hold membership in the 
Florida AV Association. We have 
representation at all conventions 
and conferences. 

On their return from conven- 
tions, delegates use interesting 
audio-visual methods of report- 
ing their experiences—slides, flip 
charts, transparencies, mounted 
pictures, and tape recordings. 

The chief function of the AV 
representative is to work with 
the county AV director in coordi- 
nating administrative and teach- 
ing procedures in his individual 
building. See next page) 
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SCIENCE... 


..- basic, essential, vital for 
understanding and progress 


Throughout the science program, these Jam Handy filmstrips 
speed learning — improve retention — help build a sound foun- 
dation for scientific understanding. 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades K-3 
| | » Insects Around Us Growing Things 
Naw hu j Spring Comes! Animal Stories 
First Experiments 


About Weather 
Simple Machines Help Us Work 


Autumn Is Here 


The Sky Heat, Light and 

Our Earth Sound 

Seasons, Weather Water Life 

and Climate Besic Bird Study 
Health Adventures 





SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades 9-12 


Matter and Fluids 
Molecules Heat 
Mechanics Physical Science 


Basic Electricity Selection 


@ EXAMINE the filmstrips 
@ EVALUATE their contents 
@ EXPERIENCE the results 


Write for your preview today! 
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MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH 


First 
Folk Dances 
—~ oS ” 


“The World of Folk Dances” is RCA Victor's 
most comprehensive series of folk-dance rec- 
ords. It includes music, pictures, and instruc- 
tions for 85 dances from 26 countries. And it’s 
a graded series — from kindergarten to college. 
FIRST FOLK DANCES (LPM-1625) 
for ages 5 to 8 


FOLK DANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624) 
tor third grade and up 


ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES (LPM-1623) 
for age 8 and up 


FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES (LPM-1622) 
for age 10 and up 


FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1621) 
for sixth grade and up 


HAPPY FOLK DANCES (LPM-1620) 
for age 12 and up 


SPECIAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1619) 
for high school and college use 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available 
in seven L.P.or twenty-one 45 rpm albums. Each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record deal- 
er's. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


155 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10, N.Y 


Please send me the folder listing recordings ; 
of ‘The World of Folk Dances.” ; 


Name 
i Address 
; City 








@ RcAVICTO 


re te) 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


| 


AV Representative... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Zone discussions at a monthly Association meeting. 


What the AV 
tives do in their school buildings? 

l. Inform teachers about avail- 
able materials. 

z. Provide for the distribution 
of materials to the teachers. 

3. Help teachers make good 


do representa- 


use of materials. 

4. Assist in the selection of 
AV materials for school purchase. 

5. Inform teachers about local 
resources and field trips. 

6. Have catalogs and card files 
up to date and readily accessible 
to teachers. 

7. Inform teachers of materi- 
als in the Center such as cameras, 
film, blackout material, 
slide-making material, and mount- 
ing material, that may be used in 
producing their own AV helps. 

8. Avoid red tape by having a 
simple system set up for requisi- 
tioning of AV materials. 

9. Give teachers ‘of 
when materials will be delivered. 

10. Demonstrate the different 
types of equipment and provide 
instruction for operating the 
equipment, 

ll. Organize preview commit- 
tees, 

12. Keep equipment and ma- 
terials in good condition do 
minor repairs—send equipment 
in need of major repairs to the 


tapes, 


notice 


county maintenance department. 

13. Help set up light control 
in rooms for projected material. 

14. Help to obtain 
equipment from the Center such 
as exhibits, mock-ups, models, 
specimens, opaque and overhead 


special 


projectors. 

15. Help arrange 
board displays. 

16. Are responsible for stor- 
age of equipment in the school 
center when not in use. 

17. Train students to assist in 
operating AV equipment. 

18. Assist community and 
PTA groups with AV materials 
used in meetings. 

My principal often discusses 
the AV with me. She 
realizes no AV program is worth 


bulletin- 


program 


anything unless it has maximum 
support. After interest and sup- 
port, there must be participation 
in order that the program show 
educational results. Many of the 
teachers are conscientious, alert, 
and hard-working. But they reed 
help in using AV materials effec- 
tively. Some are fearful of using 
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them: some need to understand 
methods and preparation, and use 
of every kind of projectional and 
nonprojectional training materi- 
al. We are fortunate to have 
teacher-training material from 
the Dade County Materials Cen- 
ter. We are also using many other 
resources for practical informa- 
tion on preparing and using AV 
materials to the advan- 
tage. The County AV coordinator, 
principal, librarian, building AV 
representative, and interested ex- 
perienced teachers meet with the 
faculty once each month. Major 
aims ar 

l. To make available facilities 
and materials that will 
teacher and the student 
opportunity to produce 
pare their own AV aids. 

2. To -.familiarize teachers 
with AV books, pamphlets, cata- 
logs, samples, articles, and maga- 
zines in the professional library. 

3. To promote the 
slides, filmstrips, recordings, and 
motion pictures as an integral 
part of classroom instruction, 

4. To use field trips as a learn- 


ing process, 


greatest 


give the 
a better 
and pre- 


use of 


5. To promote the in-service 
courses in AV instruction. 

The success of any program is 
measured by the educational con- 
tributions it offers the individual 
classroom teacher. The Instruc- 
tional Materials Department of 
Dade County should be com- 
mended for its well organized 
work in coordinating a 
working relationship among the 
three units of instructional mate- 
rials personnel, 

In order to reach the ob jec- 
tives set up by the county depart- 
ment, each school organization is 
patterned after the county one. 
In other words, the librarian, the 
curriculum assistant, and the AV 
coordinator work together in each 
building to build a successful in- 
structional materials program. 

They survey the faculty for in- 
terests, needs, and experiences to 
be developed in the school pro- 
gram. Building coordinators may 
hold individual conferences and 
group meetings, prepare bulletins, 


close 


visit classes, give demonstrations, 
develop aids, experi- 
ments, and have a voice in plan- 
ning the curriculum. Together 
they heip the teacher utilize, ex- 
periment, and evaluate. 


organize 





FOREI 
LANGUA 
STUDY 


is now possible in 
every classroom with 


CALIFONE 


With the greatly expanded programs for 
the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary schools, Califone’s LISTEN- 
ING CORNER and AUDIO CENTER 
transcription- playing phonographs 
answer the need for a simple language 
laboratory in the classroom. 





Group listening 
with headphones, 
with microohone 
commentary by 
teacher 


So simple to oper- 
ate, even a child 
_ May adjust his 
own volume level 


The exclusive Cali- 
fone CUEMASTER 
makes possible 
instantaneous rep- 
etition of any , 
phrase on the : 
record for prac go @ e @: A 
tice, or the selec 
tion of a desired portion of the record for 
the daily lesson at hand. The teacher may 
stop the record at any point for verbal 
commentary, and continue on from that 
very point. 

Many Language Study classroom texts 
now have correlated recordings prepared 
for all grade levels 


illustrated: 


The 

AUDIO 

CENTER 
_ (12MH8) 


oF Se 
School Net $179.50°* 


*Price includes 8 sets headphones. 
With CUEMASTER, $10.00 additional. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 


DEPT. IN-7 


califone 


CORPORATION 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 








A well arranged school 
center aids in easy dis- 
tribution of materials. 


Pegs opposite teachers’ 
names indicate they are 
using AV equipment. 





Good Distribution 
Methods 


ENCOURAGE AV USE 


TOUR of the schools in Dade 
County would show a large 
number and variety of buildings. 
And a visit to each of the build- 
ings would show that an abun- 
dance and variety of instructional 
materials are being used by teach- 
ers and pupils. These instruction- 
al materials have not suddenly 
appeared. They are there through 
the ingenuity and energy of the 
teacher in the She 
goes to one of the many sources 
from which to draw them. She 
selects them, arranges to get them, 
uses them, and returns them after 
use, if on loan. Otherwise, she or- 


classroom. 


ganizes storage and care for them 
in the room. 

The source of instructional ma- 
be from the 
materials center or 


terials may school 
instructional 
the county center. She may re- 
quest material on purchase, from 
her principal, and she may draw 
from other county agencies—mu- 
seums, health agencies, and so on. 
There are many resource persons 
in a librarians, curricu- 
lum assistants, and other teachers. 
At the county school administra- 
tion level there are area and sub- 


school 


ject supervisors who are glad to 
be of service. The home is a spe- 
cial materials center from which 


the teacher can draw vast re- 
sources, 
The teacher is the master of 


the selection and use of the ma- 
terials for the children in the 
classroom. By her participation, 
she can influence the abundance, 
variety, usefulness, and distribu- 
tion of the material. 

Because Dade County is blessed 
with teachers who do participate 


in the program, there are many 
different methods of distribution 
in the schools. 

In some schools, the instruc- 
tional materials personnel is so 
dedicated to service that teachers’ 
requests for material are granted 
with only the asking. In all 
schools there is a materials cen- 
ter. These in size, 
content, and Each 
of them has a filmstrip collection 
1200 film- 
in the main area 


centers vary 


management, 
ranging from 50 to 
strips. Some are 
of the center and 
both teachers and pupils, while 
others may be in the work area 


available to 


for teachers only. We encourage 
the first filim- 
strip viewers be there ior the chil- 


and advoci hat 
dren's use. 

Many schools operate on self- 
service plans, which vary widely. 
In one school the following might 
be the procedure. Near the cabi- 
nets and filmstrip catalog you will 
find a board, pegboard or plain. 
with hooks labeled with teachers’ 
names or room numbers. On some 


of the hooks there are tags. A 
tag might read, “SVE, How to 
Cook Eggs” C-1, 641.5. A tag like 


this is in each filmstrip container. 
When a teacher borrows a film- 
strip, she takes the tag from the 
can and places it on her hook. 
When she returns it. she takes the 
tag from the and puts it 
back in the can. She. or the per- 
the center, re- 


son in charge of 
turns the strip to the proper place 
in the cabinet. 

If filmstrip projectors and ree- 
ord players are shelved in the 
same area, the tag from the ma- 


chine is also (See next page 





available under provisions of the 


National Education Defense Act of 1958 





The Act enables school systems to pur- 
chase science films, with Jocal funds 
matched by the Federal government. 


his plan is now in operation in several 


states. You should become acquainted 


with the plan in your state—to insure 


that vour requirements for science 


teaching films are included. Check with 


your superintendent or audio-visual co- 


ordinator to determine how your school 


may obtain Coronet science films under 


the 


More 


\ct. 


than 270 Coronet films in 


science and mathematics should qualif\ 


for purchase. New Coronet films for 






NEW CORONET SCIENCE FILMS 


CORONET FILMS FOR 
SCIENCE IN GRADES 1-3 


Living and Non-Living Things 
Mr. and Mrs 
Spotty the Fawn in Winter 
Tommy's Healthy Teeth 
What Do We See in the Sky? 


Robin's Famil . 


CORONET FILMS FOR 
SCIENCE IN GRADES 4-6 


[] *Beyond Our Solar System 
CJ Electricity All About Us 
Exploring Science 
Engines and How They Work 
The Moon and How It Affects Us 


Reptiles and Their Characteristics 


science in grades 1-6 are listed below. rees: How We Identify Them 
: Star r Oi tocks a 
Preview prints of these and other films t — tanding Our Earth: Rocks and 
- . inerals 
are available for purchase consideration Water for the Communite 
and at no charge except for return 
*B&W only. All other films available oice of 
postage. color or black-and-white 
Mere ci tl titl Y li} 
CORONET evcice: Fo 
~~. a t te de I 70 
\" i use ft MM } 
2oOQ> 1 Celebrating Twenty Years ] leascd to i ia ] Fi 
YY PAnmea i £ Proares ’ 
i } s of th S59 ( net f cu / 
‘ J] , as 
_ §% CORONET BUILDING able. with detailed 
as 24-7 
mp CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS { ntal « ' 
—_——= 


aaa nt 





Coronet Films | 
Dept. 1-69 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Ilinois | 
Please send for purchase consideration thout obligat r tl | 
return postage, preview prints of those films checked abe | 
"lease send me free copics of your Si t | 
270 films and your new general catal describing 859 { 
subject areas. I 
Name i 
School ; 
Address | 
City / St | 


| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_ 
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Se a ee Re. 
apt MSS BO 


~~ 


Keep Interest High 
While You Help 


Speed Learning 


With 


Col 


lye interest- 


4 


st skilled 


rd contains 
> 


g pleasure. 


HELP YOURSELF TO A GOLDEN TREASURY OF CLASSIC LITERATURE 
MAGNIFICENTLY REA SUPERBLY RECORDED! 
TREASURE ISLAND. Hans Conried gives o vivid enduring classic for young and old 


Stevenson's immortal! yarn 3 Recora 


$3.95 


reading of bert | 
of buried gola st islands, old mops, pirctes ond 
mutiny c the Ingh seas 


THE JUST SO STORIES. Gene lLockhert in on 
8 Rec eds ° 7 y 3 v ' 


$8.95 gether « gre ) of Rudyard 
Kipling’s im tol toles f hildren 

THE WIZARD OF OF nm Marvin Miller 5 Re 

ond Jane Webb me their talents in a gleef 


$5.95 


RIP VAN WINKLE ond THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW. Two for tales of Washington Irving 
by Elinor Gene Hoffman, 

rrot of ossic litera- 


$5.95 
retold f 
THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF 208IN HOOD known ex 
ob by Michee!l Rye of Howord t f 
the adventures of gallont 


"9g people 


$1.49 
$3.95 


STORYTIME FAVORITES. An enchonting world of 

moke-believe for younger children. 26 f the 

heppiest and most populor bedtime favorites t oO $ 
tenderly told by Jane Webb 

2 Records WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
CHILDREN’S RECORDED CLASSICS AS WELL AS 


OTHER GREAT WORKS MAGNIFICENTLY PRE- 


$2.95 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Mervin Miller ond 
Jane Webb in o delightful reading of Lewis Corroll’s SERVED ON AUDIO BOOK RECORDS. 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY «+ St. Joseph, Michigan 
SR ON Ee 


a Pw 


how to buy your 


\Y 


recording tape... 


WISELY! 


Determine what recording needs are 

to be met. Is it permanence? Economy? 
Longer play per reel? Or a combination of 
these? Then choose the type of 

recording tape made specifically for 

these needs—-choose a SOUNDCRAFT TAPE 
—the tapes that give you more 

quality at no extra cost! 


For Economy—Hard Usage 
Soundcraft STANDARD—1% mil acetate 
base—gives improved performance 

on every recorder. 


For Long Play and Strength 
Soundcraft PLUS 50—1 mil miracle 
Mylar* base—offers 50% more 
tape per reel ! 


For Super - Strength and Stability 
Soundcraft LIFETIME—1% mil Mylar 
base—won’t break, stretch or deteriorate. 
A “workhorse” tape every student 

and teacher can use...safely ! 


No other tape—only Soundcraft 
tapes are Uni-level coated with 
plasticizer-free oxide coating —then 
MICROPOLISHED to assure better 
recording, less wear on recorder 
heads and greater stability. 

*Dupont TM 


ww SOUNDCRAFT .» 


Great Pasture Rd., Danbury, Conn. + 342 N. La Brea, Los Angeles 36 + Canada: 700 Weston Rd., Toronto 9 
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Wherever possible, let chil- 
dren examine and choose 
filmstrips for use in classes. 


Colored number tags and 
a school's floor plan show 
where AV material is in use. 


A bulletin board pocket 
for each piece of equip- 
ment simplifies distribution. 


Good Distribution Methods... 


Continued from preceding page) 


4 


placed on the teacher's hook or a 
special equipment board is used 
for this purpose. 

Other materials such as flat pic- 
tures, vertical-file materials, re- 
cordings, maps, exhibits, and 
models are stored in this area 
also. Large objects like models 
may be tagged and handled like 
the machines. Different colors of 
tags identify the types of materi- 
al. (Metal-bound tags with metal 
clips are most suitable for this 
use.) Recordings and flat pictures 
are handled with checkout slips. 
These are made out by the teach- 
er and filed. 

In other schools, you may find 
a pegboard labeled with teachers’ 
names in a vertical line and with 
equipment in a horizontal line. 
Pegs in holes will designate 
where equipment is in use. 

In other systems of 
posted lists are used to schedule 
equipment and material. Some- 
times these are in different parts 
of the building because they are 
shared on a grade-level basis or 
because of peculiar building fa- 
cilities. Sometimes storage is in a 
classroom. Children can master 
the operation of a “check out and 
in” system and not disturb the 
teacher or the pupils in the class 
from which the material is being 
transferred. 

Many times science kits and 
material kits (display kit, bul- 


schools, 


letin board kit, flannelboard kit. 
slide-making kit and other do-it- 
yourself kits) may be taken from 
workroom to classroom with a 
proper listing or a board marking 
system. Small mounted chalk- 
boards may serve here. 

The plans for self-service type 
of operation have to be well or- 
ganized, properly labeled, and 
simple in operation. The persons 
(teachers and children) who use 
them should participate in their 
initiation, try them out on a trial 
basis first, and agree to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the use of the 
plan decided on. 

Materials from the county A\ 
center go to and come from the 
schools in great numbers and va- 
riety, with the AV representative 
in each school responsible for 
their movement within the school 
and back to the center. 

This is done in a great varie- 
ty of ways, but always with much 
self-service operation, because the 
AV representative is a full-time 
teacher who has been appointed 
by the principal to do the audio- 
visual work as an extracurricular 
task, 

The teacher is responsible for 
the materials she and her pupils 
use. More power to her! May she 
ever expand her influence to 
bring about the use of more and 
better materials from the chil- 
dren in the classroom. 








A series on listening skills 
contains slides on using rec- 
ords effectively. 


The same series shows a 
slide of Marsha matching 
her name card. 


The necessity for looking 
up new words is stressed 
in the series on using the 
dictionary. 


The series also shows chil- 
dren using a word file and 
notebook 


AUDIO VISUALS FURTHER 


In-Service Education 
AND Growth 


CALLIE B. SIEVERS 


Elementary Supervisor 


Dade County, 


Public Schools 


T= improvement of instruction 

is the number one goal of the 
Dade County Schools. Supervisors 
work 


and curriculum assistants 
closely with the 
principals to achieve this objee- 
tive. Orientation programs for 
new teachers and for all instruc- 
tional personnel, in-service prac- 
ticums, workshops, curriculum 
councils, faculty study groups, 
and curriculum committees pro- 
vide opportunities for many and 
varied ways of studying together. 

Audio-visual materials have 
been used extensively in every 
group. There has been an in- 
creasing interest in the use of col- 
ored slides, the tape recorder, and 


teachers 






Zone 1 
Florida 


transparencies as effective means 
of demonstrating better teaching 
methods, of showing sequential 
steps in learning, and of orient- 
ing new teachers. Series of slides 
have been developed in the areas 
of reading, arithmetic. spelling, 
handwriting, social studies, sci- 
ence, and programs for the gifted 
students. These series of slides 
did not just happen! They are 
the result of supervisors and fac- 
ulties working together in the 
evaluation of the programs of in- 
dividual and searching 
for some means of recording 
some of the better ways of en- 
growth in desired 


schools 


couraging 








Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 





learnings. It was (See next page 








“Take me to 
your teacher” 


The VIEWLEX V-500 


The projector with features of the future—Viewlex 
V-500 Combination 35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector makes your teaching easier. Automatic film 
threading means — you just, slide the film into the 
projector channel and it threads itself. Then ‘film 
winds neatly onto take-up reel -— automatically 
Projects single or double frame, horizontally or ve1 
tically. The 500 watt lamp in the exclusive light 
multiplier optical system gives evenly distributed 
light to every section of the screen more light than 
other projectors of even higher wattage and your 
pictures always stay in focus. An exclusive reverse 
jet-action suction fan draws cool air in and around 
the film first — circulates it quickly throughout the 
projector — dissipating lamp heat out of side vents. 
Sealed top eliminates any distracting light leakage. 
An added aid is the built-in magnifier pointer that 
actually enlarges any portion of projected filmstrip 
image to fix attention on details under discussion 
Comes complete with 5” f/3.5 Luxtar lens and slip 
aircraft carrying case. 

3”, 7”, 9” and 11” lenses available. 

For even greater brilliance the V-500 is also avail- 
able with a 5” f/2.8 Luxtar lens 


4 All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 
1ewlex inc. 


35-12 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY |, N.Y 
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Handy dictionaries and other ref- 
IN -SERVICE EDUCATION eee erences encourage good word use. 
Continued from preceding page 


here that the experimentation started with the ers new to the Dade County School system. The 
slides. use of the outdoor patio or extended classroom 
Dade Demonstration School developed one of is one of the features of particular interest in 
the first slide series in response to a felt need this series. 
to interpret the purposes and program of the Another school, Kensington Park, traced the 
demonstration school to the teachers of the skills in the teaching of arithmetic. Numerous 
county. Today these slides are being used suc- slides were taken, many texts consulted, and 
cessfully in the orientation program for teach- much discussion took place as teachers, curricu- 





- —— lum assistants, and supervisors 
| further clarified the steps in the 
M iv ] with teaching of arithmetic skills. 
Teach ore Effecti e y a Biscayne Elementary School 
was interested in the spiral de- 


Graflex-SVE | velopment of science concepts in 


the elementary curriculum. Here 


too, slides were developed and 
the contributions at each grade 
level studied and evaluated. Pres- 
entation of slides at PTA meet- 


ings kept parents informed of the 
growing interest in science. 








Readiness for reading in the 


FILMSTRIP AND first grade inspired Norland Ele- 

mentary teachers to identify 
St! DE PROJECTOR those activities. skills, and atti- 
tudes which research indicates 
are effective and can be “taught” 
in developing readiness for begin- 





ning reading. Likewise. teachers 
at Fulford and Natural Bridge 


Elementary Schools were working 


sy of Society of Visual Education, Inc., Chicago 14, Til 


When you use a School Master, you have several distinct ~ improvement of reading 
. baa ' 
, . . ese Lroups als é ‘ss ‘Ss. 
udvantages over less fortunate teachers. Your filmstrip or slide Th oups also made slide 
ic 


ff s K led , | twenty-three schools in 
nres ‘ » ¢ » 7 _ oe ve as “ice : ‘e ‘ , . 

re wre ae — . ae. Sane = ra oy Area A Curriculum Council chose 
retained. Attention and interest are kept at a high level. A | reading as their study project. 


School Master gives you the most brilliant projection ever | Slides helped to tell the story as 


ac hie ved ina classroom projec tor. Your pupils can see \V ividly the problems were identified and 


; lans for improveme 
what you are talking about. It makes teaching . . . and learning plans for improvement evolved. 


‘mer sar Sometimes the script narrating 
++» 580 Much easier: the slides is recorded on tape 
Slides and tape recordings can be 
checked out of the county audio- 
visual center for use in schools. 


@ Most brilliant projection ever Optical system removes as a unit 
achieved in a classroom projector for cleaning 

Shows filmstripsandcanbequick- @ Wandy built-in carrying handle , : 

ly converted for 2” x 2” slides . : Studies continue! Such ques- 

Simpie threading and framing @ 500 watt and 750 watt models | tions as, “How can we continue 

Powerful 4-biade fan keeps film @ Available, also, in remote contro! Schoo! Master s shown with | the improvement in reading in- 

cool mode's a struction? How can we teach 

Priced from $84.50 handwriting? How do we plan to 

improve spelling?” keep faculty 


GRAF'* EX A MPRO* SUPER STYLIST groups looking for ways of com- 


12MM SCUND PROJECTORS municating with other faculty 
groups working on the same 

on-built projectors are the mainstay of problems. 
uilt for hard, dependable usage and they Miss Kathryn Carlin, Coordina- 
m to the most critical. Here are a few: tor of the Audio-Visual Materials 
Center, used transparencies to 
present a report of a National 
DAVI meeting to the supervisors’ 
staff meeting. This presentation 
served to open the door for the 


@ All film bearing surfaces ‘‘flame-plated” 
to protect film 
@ 750 watt lamp for brilliant pictures 
@ Super fidelity, full-bodied sound 
@ All single unit projectors include speaker 
ng in Carrying Case 


use of transparencies in Dade 
County. The technique of demon- 
cluding speaker, from $459.50 strating the use of a new medium 

is one that is frequently used by 

. all curriculum workers. At. this 

SVE “E-Z” VIEWER | time, many supervisors and fae- 
ulty groups are experimenting 
with transparencies. Another se- 


for convenient previewing of single- 
frame filmstrips. ' ries of transparencies was devel- 

xd ; oped by supervisors to stimulate 
argement and focus attention on the social- 
studies curriculum. Thus far, this 
series has been studied in the 
seminar for curriculum assistants. 


i permits 45° viewing angle 
ket advance 

Easy to thread 

Size: only 4%” wide, 2%” high, 5%” 


long. Weight, 24 ounces Only $14.95 


Communication is always a 
problem. Do 2” x 2” slides, tape 
: recorders, transparencies, and 

dditinnal infoematinn on en ' ; : , : : - 
rie D " "IN 6! G ag * other audio-visual materials aid 
ow! te lent OY, atte .. . ° . ‘ 
sl n, wri | Gi iflex, ng . more effective communications? 
Rochester 3, N.Y. A subsidiary of Gene — : , ° 
) The interest and increasing use 
eral Precision Equipment Corporation. ; — : 
of these materials indicate the 


answer! “YES!” 


®Trade Mark 
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TEACHING IS BETTER IN A 


Well Organized 
Classroom 


KATIE B. LEDWELL 


Curriculum Assistant 
Biscayne Gardens Elementary School 
Dade County, Florida 


ryvopay’s school faces many controversial “either-or” questions. 
l Should we have skills, or so-called frills? Should the school cur- 
riculum be strictly three R’s or one to be experienced and lived? Can 
the skills, factual learnings, scientific and technical know-how, stand 
alone, independent of basic social, physical, and spiritual needs 
which must be practiced and lived to be understood? Has scientific, 
industrial, and technical progress advanced beyond our concept of 
values? Where education is concerned, it is not a matter of “either- 
or,” but a glaring need for Loth the academic and the so-called living 
curriculum. 

The classroom is the laboratory wherein are taught the academic 
three R’s plus the three C’s—consideration, contribution, and coopera- 
tion. The chances of achieving these goals are more favorable when 
organization and operation of the “practice ground” are planned by 
all concerned—the home. community, school, and child. The teacher 
who guides, coordinates, and administers this learning laboratory 
must have wisdom, know methods and materials needed, and under- 
stand the conditions and climate conducive to maximum learnings. 

A well equipped, carefully planned, organized, and well managed 
classroom does not just happen. Hard work, continuous planning, 
evaluation, and adjustments are involved. A child needs a certain 
mathematical sense of order—the things. He must 
practice order—learn to put first things first. have a place for things, 
and keep things in place! As a child practices order, he begins to 
appreciate the need for cooperation, and contributing toward plans 
for organizing equipment and materials within his classroom. He 
learns to work independently as he knows where to find things. He 
considers the rights of others as he assumes the obligation of return- 
ing things to their proper place. He learns that maintenance of this 
training laboratory is necessary to orderly living. The concept of 
democracy begins to evolve as the child understands the obligations, 
responsibilities, and limits of freedom. 

In planning this laboratory, the teacher might observe the business- 
man who carefully caleulates and plans a wise use of financial capital 
and available space. He buys merchandise to suit his clientele, plans 
his advertising to motivate sales. He analyzes his business, figures his 
selling cost, and determines his profit! Ingenuity and economy are 
two requisites for a profitable business. 

Biscayne Gardens Elementary School has made a similar approach 
to education. Pilot rooms, selected from each grade level. were used 
to advertise a well calculated plan which is geared to the profitable 


**}.2-3-ness” of 


use of classroom space in terms of furniture arrangement. centers of 
interest, and storage of materials. As the experiment took shape, the 
teachers began to offer suggestions, plan with the See next pa 










Art activities are more fun when materials and 
equipment are stored cc weniently in one corner. 


| “GATEWAY TO HEALTH”—The effect of food habits on teeth. 






























A new dental health 
filmstrip for primary grades 








* Full color illustrations 


| * Captions on film 
| * 39 story frames 
| * Lesson folder for each pupil 


The information on dental health contained in this film strip is considered 
by the AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION (0 be in accord with cur- 


rent scientific knowledge. 


TOTAL PRICE: *1.00 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


16 mm. motion picture film, black and white—$5.75; 16 mm 


motion picture film, co/or—$22.50; slides—$9.00 





_— 
when pla no rder 


e 
Please remit 














For elementary grades: 





Sound, color, 20 min., 16 mm. motion picture film. Free loan 






from film libraries of school systems, health departments. dental 






societies; or write address below at least 60 davs in advance, giv- 






ing two dates. Purchase price is $134.50 per print, delivered. 






“GOOD FOR ME”’- -Compact one-page t 


ship of food and healthy teeth. Colorful poster on reverse. * 


iching unit on relation- 












unit for social studies 


“MY APPLE” —Single page teaching His- 


tory of apples, the partnership of man and nature in their pro- 





duction. Brightly colored illustration on reverse. * 











‘r.. , 
Free, one for each tea her. 









NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE 
Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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A Well Organized Classroom  Coninied from preceding po 


children, and make changes in their own classroom situations. Cri- With help from the P.T.A., Kiwanis Club, Boy Scouts, and school 
teria for evaluating procedures evolved gradually. The most function- maintenance force, wooden and corrugated cartons were collected, 
al ideas were gradually adopted in some form in classrooms through- sorted for size, painted, and nailed for use in various classroom cen- 
ont the school ters. They became containers for filing, drawers for storage in open- 
\s the initial plans developed, shelves were need for materials in — shelf spaces or cupboards. Distributors of commercial baby-food prod- 
the reading center. Art materials needed storage containers, samples ucts also supplied boxes which were reconstructed to store crayons, 
of children’s work must be filed in some place, and other curriculum — chalk, alphabet patterns, and make a “handy box” for the teacher 
materials, either bought or made, needed a place. to use for making displays and for keeping things in place. 
But the physical planning of 
the classroom is only a beginning. 
— ——— 4 Children and teacher must learn 
how to work in it. They need to 
organize for leadership, divide 
jobs and other responsibilities to 
maintain order. They must plan 
who will do what, where, and 
how. The library center does not 
take care of itself. Planning cen- 
ters need clean’ chalkboards, 
trays, and erasers. Live specimens 
need food and clean cages. 





Materials stored in handy receptacles 
encourage individual arithmetic drill 











Even in classrooms sunshine bright 
AO’s NEW OVERHEAD DELINEASCOPE 





> Ms 9 A chart of duties of a classroom helper 
°PE ? | . ow 2? Pre soon ! . 
gives the clearest image you've ever seen. heae of 4 dhnae ah tak Ue eee 
a "ae, De ram an unlimited flexibility that is not possible with 
n re iutionary gram an unlimited flexibility that 1s not possibile wit — 
AVAILABLE SOON ’ ; ; s ; “Wil, , : : Children must learn how to 
new overhead pro- any other AV medium. You can emphasize or dramatize ; ' z . 
I talk and walk in classrooms, in- 
jector employs a powerful 1000 watt ligh ygive by adding to your prepared teaching material on-the-spot. terest centers, and hallways. This 
you the brightest DI f projected reen image you ve You will surely want to see all the new, exclusive social. physical, and psychologi- 


cal order is necessary to learning. 


ever seen. A specially designed Fresnel lens affords features that make this ex- 
perfectly balanced illumination to every square inch ceptional instrument a he Another concept of order is 
: , concerned with time and its limi- 





of screen area yractical investment in ; ; ‘ 

tations. Learning to tell time is 
; the basic skill: learning to use it 
line, form and color of a 10” x 10” transparency up to a Use the handy coupon wisely is the real test! 


This precision teaching instrur { ill proj tallthe creative teaching 


} 


huge 177 sq. ft. screen image... in crisp, accurate detail, for complete information. The child must also understand 
You can face your class at all times . . . see faces ine And be sure to reserve the plan or method for getting 


things done. He must know where 


] 
he stands, how to improve, and 


stead of shadows... observe every movement and expres- your free 24-page booklet 


sion of subject reception and understanding ... mainta yn ‘Creative Teaching Un- : 
, , ; _— : araee ; ; 5 5 be motivated to do better. 
maximum control through an entire presentation. limited”, to be sent just as Children must be taught how 
‘ e 


AO’s Overhead Delineascope helps give your pfo- soon as it’s off the press. to study the steps involved in 


getting facts, attacking problems. 








_ parma Wome — a” - mai Se ae ee 7 and finding answers. When they 
| American Optical an nnd comps information on AO": New Qvehea Dtnencoe, | | realize that definite steps lead to 
| a a ee ee Aveo | learning, they begin to find good 
| Com yaNnV Name - —_—— —— — | reasons for listening. concentrat- 
SPENCER “ | C } Address “e ing, and practicing order. This is 
Y INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City Zone State | the practice ground where better 
ee a a a emehninaniaa ei | tela ee a sete aes teaching can be done with eckills 





and frills. 
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5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 


: - — : from Twos through Twelves 
— Fo  € s“™ : Now for the first time the Multiplica- class will have fun trying to “beat the 


tion Tables have been set to music and man on the record” in the quiz. 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
+ monotony of routine drill. fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid 

é€ S a ve | Each table—from the Twos through the Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed 

has paeeeeoeeeseeeseeeeoooussessy 


Twelves its own distinctive tune 









Fifth-graders learn the states with this map in the patio. 

Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail 
able in stores. If not delighted afte) 
five days trial, return them for full re- 





: . ' 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- g BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS & 
46h vy net lead the drill in a gay, spiritea & Dept. K-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS ; 
tempo. Because children habitually ! 5 
<~ “te ee es 8 Please send me a set of 5 Multiy ati R 
memorize their records, they quickly 4g ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if : 
aster > lic i 3 7} am not fully satistied, I can re n the 1 
master the multiplication tables with : plete set within five days for full refund a | 
these records. H ‘ 
. . ) $9.95 en © School purchase or ' 
DOROTHY W. HEALD A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. . x wi ' 
Librarian, Dade Demonstration Elementary writes: “Our children are taking neu ' 45 RPM CO) 78 RPM ; 
School, Dade County, Florida interest in learning their multiplication : : ' 
Your records have a unique approach ' Name 1 
and a good one. Excellent investment ' Ld 
= ” 8 } ' 
dle a ; : —* . for schools and parents. ' : ‘ 
Loripa: Land of Flowers.” “Garden Spot of the Nation,” “Tropical TI Se dail diet ; 5 
° e- ° ° . . ° > se -onsists 5b ) face rec. 
Paradise” —these descriptions of the state in which we live give a he set consists of 5 double-faced rec § Address ; 
. . | ords (one table on each side) and 11 ' 
clue to the environmental factors which most vitally concern our | quiz cards. There is a musical quiz § , : 
schools. Florida is an outdoor state. Its fairly stable year-round cli- | game for each table. Eve ryone in your Thc ROTOR Be eT ENR LOCATED PNY 


mate makes it feasible to plan schools in which the individual class- 
rooms open directly onto an outdoor area. This is sometimes known as sitactieandptntsiaine 
an extended classroom, sometimes a patio. But whatever the name, it 


brings the student and his natural environment closer together. 
Dade Demonstration School is an elementary school housed in such gf 
a building. There are five parallel wings, each containing four class- 6 


rooms, On the north side each classroom opens onto a covered walk- 
way. On the south the doors and windows open onto the patio area. 
\ wide overhang provides a spot wher children may work in the | e ° 
shade. The rest of the area is grass and shrubs. Make history, social 
Let’s see just what use is be ing made of these extended classroom | 


areas. Here's a second grade whe re seve ral children are working on studies, economics, 


arithmetic skills. Some are using flash cards. others are working out | 
problems, using pebbles from the ground. Another second grade has nutrition easier to teach 
set up a grocery store. 
Just outside a first-grade room. little folks are sitting in a circle —_ 1 

on the grass, listening to a story. Next door. a small group is working meemeaies fun to learn! 
on the dramatization of a story they have read. Farther down the 
wing children are painting at easels and working with clay—all the 
while enjoying the fresh air, sunshine. and natural beauties of the 







Here’s the help you need to plan for 
next term — United Fruit Company’s 


out-of-doors. free educational material! Just mail 


Che third-grade wing is really busy. A post office is in full opera- the coupon below for your catalogue of 
tion in the first patio. A group of “spelling partners” is working in teaching aids and a full-color wall chart 
another, and a Seminole Indian Village—complete with “chickee” of Middle America. You'll also receive 
and “sofkee” pot—-is set up in another. Looks as though the class a manual describing United Fruit 
— a going to celebrate the Green Corn Dance or some other Company’s 21-minute color film, “Jour- 
scaling vitats | ney to Bananaland,” and telling how 


From time to time children will be seen observing insects, birds, ae re 
and other interesting objects provided by nature in these patios. Pets | to order it on a free loan basis. 
sometimes come to spend a day at school and the patio area is a | 
wonderful place for them. 

In the intermediate-gratie patios, many other interesting activities | 

















and experiments are seen. A weather station has been constructed by BANANALAND rte 
a sixth grade. Two classes studving electricitv have set up an inter- oe ; 
communication system from one patio to the other——complete with 
buzzers and bells. A group of older children is in the process of | iriecsontgntentaninnes epee 
measuring their patio. They plan to install stepping-stones and are j ak gery te i i | 
estimating the cost of the projec a | Mt. Vernon, N. Y | 
A committee from a fifth grade is working on a mural depicting | Plome cond ma your descriptive material listed | 
life in colonial America: while across the way some fourth-graders | above plus tu twa | 
are constructing a jungle scene to show what they have learned about nt 
the “hot. wet lands.” Address 
From time to time, schoel-wide interests arise and are implemented j City tote 
through use of these extended classroom areas. One of the most suc- | Name of Sct a — 
cessful of these activities was a Spanish Fiesta to acquaint the par- | jo aged. ae eee 


ents with our school Spanish program. Each classroom (See next page) UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Raia ancl ieanalasieidinsduibcaenicinianeimisiaie J 
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Let’s Have Classes ‘“‘Outside’”’ 


Continued from preceding page 


area depicted some phase of Spanish life and the entire affair was 
most interesting, entertaining, and colorful. Another year, the first 
grades put on a circus, utilizing skills and learnings acquired in 
music and physical education classes. Each class performed in its 
own patio, while the audience of fond parents and older children 
looked on from the opposite corridor, 

In addition to the small extended classroom areas, we have a large 
patio on the east side of the school. The lovely shade trees, colorful 





This primary group has a Spanish cart, gro- 
—E —_—_—_—__—— cery store, and table in its outdoor “room.” 


BASIC SCIENCE CONCEPTS “FOR ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
RARER HK MoS 





aluminum lawn furniture, and 












Moody Institute ot Science Motion Pictures — pleasant atmosphere 
" ane Ss @ eACE - spo rr 
CONCERT: u w Sci ientis ts CONCEPT: Value of Snow CONCEPT: Vastness of CONCEPT: I ngineering swe fies: . Bact 

\ork Space Skill of Spiders : ~ a . al 
Snowflakes Upper Elem.) ————. storytelling sessions, and sketch- 
ji ", ing classes. All-school sings are 
Blind asaBat Treasures in Snow (LE. held here, as are physical educa- 
ya: bee sx Spider Engineers he tion gpg “% spe rr al 
bo z Sy projects such as boo parades 

WK ‘ “4 aed How Many Stars ww ee alth exhibits. , 

Laboratory experiments The beauty of the snow The student is led from The Orb-weaver. Bolas, We also try te reach out into 
ove that the bat depends crystal and the usefulness one simple astronomical Diving and Trapdoor the community and give our chil- 
1 a built-in “radar” sys- of snow in our economy fact to another until awed Spiders demonstrate the dren experiences with different 
in flying and catching are beautifully portrayed. by the vastness of the uni- skill and versatility of phases of their environment. This 
oii’. verse. spiders. quotation from a county bulletin, 






In and Around Dade County. 


CONCEPT: Plant Growth _| Bulletin No. 2D, expresses the 


philosophy behind our program 











CONCEPT: Cell Division CONCEPT: Relationship 





CONCEPT: Relationship 


of Animal a _ nvironment rays il and Biological and Photo synthesis ‘i of trips into the Greater Mi- 
crences g Q ‘i ami area. “The educational field 
ia Plant Life at Work trip is generally recognized as an 


Slow as in Sloth is 


Electric Eel — oe | effective means of bringing chil- 
<- p> dren into closer relationship with 


Laboratory demonstra- Time-lapse photography the world about them. A fifth- 






Fish Out of Water 









The unusual ar y an The grunion lays its eggs 
n land. The complete en tions show how the blind shows the tremendous grade class may visit the rich 
pment fron electric eel obtains itsfood energy plants exert in Redland farming belt south of 
and defends itself by elee- movement. growth, food | Miami. A sixth-grade class may 
trical discharges manufacturing and repro- see with their own eyes bits of 
duction. the old world which have been 


transplanted to Viseaya. A_pri- 
mary class may gain respect fo 
CONCEPT: Insect Meta- CONCEPT: odd Getting CONCEPT: Reproduction CONCEPT: The Sea is Not policemen, firemen, aa — 


morphosi and Self Preservation + and Family Life a “Silent Deep community helpers by learning 


: " \ > ' to know them as real peo rle—not 
Butterfly BS rq pecs ; te nn $ just pictures. This is ination 
Mystery 


. ] 
Gets Ready St A Fish fam) Say 2 = oats at its best—rich and meaningful 
Vo \ for Winter yy we when children see a vital segment 


of life in their community and 









The’ metamorphosis of the Close-up photography The processes coi nest prep- By using the underwater : 7 
: : ' ; ’ . . ld their world. 

butterfly is graphically ex- shows the woodpeckers ration, egg laying. ferti- microphone a new Work . 

eer One of our sixth-grade classes. 
plored showing the p ther eliective us of its beak lization and incubation of underwater sound is re- , ; - — 
“eet 38 Se : led. This i hall having studied Italy. visited the 
opment from the egg. | claws as it destroys emphasize the close family veated. ums 1S & Chenens" Vi A M 
through the larva and vs ful insects and stores relationship of the parents for research on life in the a és a and — 

there the treasures Charles 


se 


upa to the adult form. food for winter. and young. sea. : ; P 
puy o ung Deering collected during his 


many trips abroad. A fourth 


CONCEPT: 1, pical Com- CONCEPT: rk. production W r j te fo r FREE grade that is planning a study of 


anak: Tnciied ne sea animals gets off to a good 


start by visiting the Seaquarium 
' f=. 
sete Ne 





color catalog of and viewing the different kinds 


of fish collected there. The third 


a | | M O O D Y gerade that made a study of the 





Wonder of Grasshoppers Wonder of Reproduction Seminoles learned much from a 
\s an example of all in- The process f reproduc- INST | TUTE OF —- a the Musa Isle Seminole 
esitaiieeniieitiananadinmeian. ate tn. dienes, Gn tn . \ illage. Knowledge of snakes and 
haneatts is caahienh The easiest al usiautnetnical SC | E N C E fj | ms, reptiles is greatly vitalized by a 
life cycle is shown in de- all forms of life irip to the Serpentarium, where 
tail. fj | m stri ps an d Mr. Haas not only displays the 

snakes but also gives much in- 


° formatio hout the life and 
CONCEPT: Analvsis of CONCEPT: Structure of study prints. erg ois tae nd ate hee 


Water and Its Importance Human Body have just completed a study of 


7 ‘Sesame 2 weather * much from a trip 
{Water @; n r _ oe 3 >< to the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
es Wish sepesbaiaiin bk 4 —— ) Thus he education of our stu- 


By using simple electroly- dents is enriched. broadened, and 


sis equipment, water is The functioning of the hu- MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE | made more meaningful through 








separated into hydrogen man body, including the EDUCATIONAL DIVISION bringing them into direct con- 
and oxygen. Evaporation eye. ear. heart and hand, tact with those aspects of their 
and condensation are is revealed. Care of the Box 25575-| ' ‘ environment which have a con- 
explored. body is emphasized. Los Angeles 25, California tribution to make to their 
growth and development. 
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FAMILY SHELTER PRIMARY 


An original filmstrip series in color depicting 
the experiences of a real family with housing, 


from a trailer to a built to order home. Stress 
is laid on the many workers, near and far, who 
contribute to the finished product 


PLANNING A HOME 

MY DAD IS A CARPENTER 
BUILDING A HOME 

FROM TREE TO HOMESITE 

MEN AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


Write now for new catalog! 


Lawg FlMSLIDE SERVICE 








FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


A NEW ERA 
IN PICTURE 
PROJECTION 





the new Jenticular 
RADIANT SCREENS 


For Lighted as well as Darkened Rooms 
A new reflective surface that is in effect 
a complete sheet of lenses—optically 
engineered to control reflection come 
pletely. Provides greater brilliance, in- 
creased clarity, improved color—over 
greater viewing area. Extremely effec- 
tive for projecting in darkened rooms or 
even lighted rooms where no extreme 
or unusual lighting conditions exist. 


Exclusive Radiant Stretch Bar Keeps ; 
Surface Fiat and Tight as a Drum : 





LENTICULAR 
ROLL-UP WALL SCREEN 


with exclusive STRETCH-BAR that makes possible 
an instant flot, tout surface. Now, when not in 
use, Lenticular Screen can be rolled up. Radiant 
“Educator” Optiglow Lenticulor Surface is washe 
eble as well as fungus and flame-proof, Availe 
able in 40” x 40” or 50” x 50”. 


[  L 


Also availablee 
“Lenticular” 
PORTABLE 


TRIPOD 
SCREENS 

The Radiant Educator fs 
now avoilable in Tripod 
models in choice of two 
lenticular surfaces — Uni- 
glow and Optigliow—as 














owes as Vyna-Flect 
as an J Beaded to meet varying 
. projection needs 


r-—- RADIANT =- 
] MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 
Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp 

P.O. BOX 5640 CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS | 
| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
] Fill out coupon and mail for free booklet ‘The 

Miracle of Lenticular Screens’’—full details 











| 

on Radiant Lenticular ‘Educator’ Screens. | 
SONS eee — 

Address. i 

City A Eee i 
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A GLIMPSE INTO 


Dade County’s 
ETV Program 


MAUDE J. MARTIN 


Television Teacher, Auburndale Elementary 
School, Dade County, Florida 


s a teacher in a Dade County Educational Television Experiment 

School, I have had one of the most thrilling, challenging, and 
interesting experiences in my many years of teaching. To be in the 
very midst of such an experiment is like driving through the Great 
Smoky Mountains, with the reward of new scenery and new views of 
grandeur at every curve and rise. 

In the general organization plan of our elementary ETV schools, 
and there are over twenty of them, all the fifth- and sixth-graders 
(300-350 pupils) are divided into two groups of 150 each. These two 
groups are, in turn, divided into groups of about 25. Each small group 
is assigned to a “skills” teacher, who, for three uninterrupted hours, 
teaches arithmetic, reading, English, spelling, and writing. The com- 
bined 150-pupil group then spends one and one-half hours in the 
large ETV class. The final one and one-half hours of the school day 
are in groups of varying sizes, participating in such activities as physi- 
cal education, music, art, health, and library. 

Cooperation of the entire staff has been the key to the success of 
this experiment. Careful preplanning was necessary (1) for prepara- 
tion for the program, and (2) for detailed organization, followed by 
(3) the development of the program plan itself. 

To help prepare for the program, the principal and all teachers at- 
tended a workshop under the direction of Mr. Clinton Mitchell, As- 








Children in the studio help to give more meaning to the program being televised. 


sistant Director of the program. The actual organization and plan- 
ning meant adapting the regular scope and sequence of work to the 
ETV technique. Also extremely important was a plan to inform par- 
ents. This was successfully accomplished through our PTA. 

However, all this organization and planning would be of no value 
unless it produced the kind of teaching situation which is conducive 
to learning. First, let us consider the “skills” learnings. The small 
classes are ideal for recognizing individual needs of children, Unin- 
terrupted sessions—with the exception of scheduled breaks—are defi- 
nitely advantageous. Discipline problems become fewer and easier 
to handle. Children have more freedom and opportunity to “go 
ahead” on their own. Each skills teacher has a scope and sequence of 
the material being covered in the telelessons so that there is a good 
correlation between the two. 

The classes in music, art, physical education, science, and library 
remain very much the same as they do in the control schools. 

As for the large classes in the ETV room, how do we manage to 
give individual opportunity to the students in such large classes? We 
do this partially through organization of the children. They are di- 
vided into three smaller groups. Each of the smaller groups has a 
chairman through whom they form their committees for different ac- 
tivities they want to share with the large class, (See next page, 











! A. 


| an cm en en anenab en enenen qn qn enass 


What’s the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 


Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


1 

; The NORELCO 

| ‘Continental’ three-speed 
j dual-track tape recorder! 
| 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music*, 


——— eee ee ee 





' 
t 
{ 
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NORELCO’ 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


| *3 speeds for versatility. 
l% 3% , 7% 


| 
| 
| 
inches per inches per inches per 
| second second second 
| designed the perfect for ge 
| or spec compro high 
—with the mise fidelit 
| ultimate speed musi 
| in tape giving good reproduc 
economy fidelity tion—ideal 
(up to 8! plus for inst: 
| hours of excellent mental and 
| recording tape vocal 
on a single economy oaching 
| 7-inch reel on both 
' speech and 
must 


MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 


moe or ae ee ae ee ae ee reer serena se 


| Nort AMERICAN Pups Co., INC ! 
Educational Division, Dept. 1.\ | 
1230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. Y.! 
| 


| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
lithe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
Ispeed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can | 
| help me in my work. | 
| 

| Name 

| Position 
| School 


I Street 


jCity. Zone No. State 


Se 
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GO BEYOND THE TEXTBOOK... 
with Sve Filmstrips to fit your needs! 


New... BASIC ¥ 
PRIMARY SCIENCE 


Science Focts for First & Second Graders! 


il RA Yin € 


SOUT THINGS 


4 Lighe. ot $450 
ABOUT LAND, AIR, 


$4.5 


New... HOW WE GET 
OUR CLOTHING 


The Story of the Clothes We Wear! 


R 
K. | a 


= eH a. erchcatgcucugpervimetmatagec-cadsmaphoutrttimasinn acai neal naatess tt 
Send filmstrips or sets os SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (4 susiness corp.) 
circled below 1345 Diversey F'» Dept. 169, Chicago 14, Ili. 
4242 4243 4244 Cj Send on 15-D4Y APPROVAL 8 our school. 
Svagested t ng dote 


2042 2043 
Name. 


! 

| 

1 ‘ 

i 5 4646 4245A 
! 

! 

i 

i 





1 enclose $..... School — ositior — 


a School Address 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 


wranr 


! 
I 
i 
I 
I 
204$ a ee io 
I 
! 
I 
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City Zone State = j 





Which of the two 
will serve you better? 


1. For regular projection to a 
screen, in darkened areas. Au- 
diences of 1 to 1000... 


THE TSI TECLITE 





(same as above) plus— 


2. Projection through a TV- 
type screen. Darkening the room 
is not necessary. For audiences 
of 1 to 40. Quickly converted 
for regular projection use. 


THE TS! DUOLITE 





These two 16mm projectors are no separate screen—no aligning 
engineered for schools. The dual of picture—no room darkening 
purpose Type 2 is getting in and it widens the scope of 
creasing preference It requires 16mm him use. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


TECHNICAL SERVICE, INC. 


30865 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Michigan 
Phone: KEnwood 3-8800 (Detroit) 
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Dade County’s ETV Program 


(Continued from preceding page) 


After each telelesson there is a follow-up period of teaching by 
the teacher of the large class. These periods vary from 10 to 15 min- 
utes for enrichment subjects—Spanish, literature, art, music, sci- 
ence—to 30 minutes for Old World history. These follow-up periods 
are quite as important as the telelessons themselves. Careful planning 
to insure that the telelesson will be enriched and not retaught: 
thoughtful planning to establish attitudes and concepts: and allow- 
ing for activities in preparation for pupil presentations are all vital. 

Without the use of audio visuals all these things could not be car- 
ried on successfully. Perhaps the most useful AV aid in my work, and 
one which I use every day, is the overhead projector. Material may 
be projected through the use of cellophane rolls or of transparencies 
(acetate sheets in various sizes). The lengths may be rolled left or 
right over the light table of the projector. Any part of the roll may 
be projected at any time. Material is easily kept for review or re- 
teaching. The overhead projector has an unlimited number of uses 
presentation of vocabulary lists, note taking, map teaching, games 
all of which may be projected in color. Overlays may build up or 
break down a sequence of construction of a sentence, of a map, or an 
arithmetic problem. 

Another extremely useful machine in the ETV program is the 
opaque projector. On this machine nontransparent material may be 
projected on the screen. We often analyze and do constructive criti- 
cism of written work in this manner, because it provides a common 
learning experience for the entire class. 

Among the many other AV tools which are used by both the teach- 
er and the children in the ETV program are tape recorders, slides, 
filmstrips. movies, charts, pictures, globes, record players. 

It is true that stricter discipline and better order have to be main- 
tained in the large ETV classes. At present these appear to be an ad- 
vantage. The over-all ETV presentations force the child to be more 
self-reliant and self-sufficient. He cannot be “spoon fed.” yet if he has 
something worth while to share with a large number of people, it is 
a much more rewarding and encouraging experience. 


Elementary teachers found much help in the TV programs on teaching reading. 


Another very promising aspect of Dade County's educational tele- 
vision program was inaugurated this year. An in-service course in 
the teaching of arithmetic was offered to the elementary faculties. 

These lessons were presented each Friday from 7:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
Instruction was geared to teachers of first- and second-grade children 
for six or seven weeks. The same procedure followed for third- and 
fourth-grade teachers; for fifth- and sixth-grade ones. 

A second experiment was directed especially to teachers of fifth 
grades. Lesson plans for a two-week period were mailed to each teach- 
er. Of course, each teacher had to adapt the master plan to his own 
group to suit its needs and abilities. These 500 teachers listened to a 
telecast program designed to demonstrate techniques and clarify any 
assignments in the lesson plan. 

The success of these courses prompted another—on reading. Ele- 
mentary and junior high teachers examined and evaluated good prae- 
tices in the teaching of reading through an in-service television series 
called “The First ‘R..” Faculties gathered in groups to view and lis- 
ten to each topic discussed, to evaluate the material sent to the 
school, and to plan effective ways to reach each child. Topics were 
developed sequentially so that teachers could see the need for a con- 
tinuous plan of observation and analysis of pupil needs, 











PERFECT ANSWER 

to CAREFREE USE in class 
by Teachers and children. 
NOW ...a Magic Marker you 
can wash off hands, desks, 

walls...yet is instant-dry, 
brilliant in color, 

NON-penetrating...even on 
thin paper! 


NEW 


; 5 gopeedny 


magic ane 


patented 







..the INSTANT-DRY 


felt-nib marker that’s 


ODORLESS 


AND 


REMOVABLE! 


“p/R” 


It’s true! The new Speedry 


Magic Marker let s you write, 
sketch, mark, color in a rainbow of 


spectrum hues. 
Though instant-dry, “bp R” 
penetrate even thin paper. Odor- 


won't 


less, too. Removes by washing or 
with ink eradicator. 

Teachers love the “p/R” 
aid preparation or student art projects 


neu jor visual 


Nothing to fill or spill. JUST LIFT THE CAP 
AND WRITE... brilliantly! © 
refills 35c 
‘ 

A x - 

“7 FREE: Send for Dp litera 

d special bulletir Ma 
Ma irke in the School.” W 


x 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEPT. Ti-10 RICHMOND HILL 18, N.Y. 959 





NON-PENETRATING | 


i 
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This boy is practicing reading with the tape recorder, set just outside the classroom door. 


The Tape Recorder 


STIMULATES LEARNING 


FRANK D. TUGGLE, JR. 


Teacher, Fourth Grade 


Fairchild Elementary School 
Dade County, Florida 


YOULD the tape ree order be used to real advantage in the classroom ? 
.. In answer, | bought my own machine and set about using it in 
the classroom. 

First, | found the recorder to be helpful in teaching Spanish. Our 
school system sends this subject into the schools through the public 
address system each day. The room speaker is located high on the 
front wall of the classroom. By putting a hook on this speaker, it is 
a microphone on it. With this arrangement we record 
the Spanish words and phrases, Then after the broadcast we replay 
them. This allows for discussion and drill on pronunciation. With 
control of the playback, | found it possible to obtain much better re- 
As a further follow-up of the program, we sometimes let chil- 
They pretend they are teaching Spanish 
The class enthusiastically responds 


possib le to hang 


sults. 
dren make their own tape. 
to an audience of fourth-graders. 
when it is played back. 

In another use of the recorder we employ the aid of a long mi- 


crophone extension cord. For example. as a social studies assign- 
ment, each child is given something specific to find out about the 
topic. When a child locates his part, the mi rophone is carried to 


his desk and he speaks his part into it. A second child manipulates 
the controls of the Later the recording is played back in 
a listening situation. 


Sometimes we 


re¢ order. 


children practice reading. 


raat hine,. 


the recorder to let 
Phe machine is set just outside the room, 
He fastens the mike about his neck. 
The playback may be to the child and a 


by the teacher only. In case of the 
pronounced words. In the latter case. 


use 
and goes out to it. 
and reads, 


heard 


any mis- 


turns on the 
“friend,” or it may be 
the “friend” lists 
teacher does (Sce 1 


former. 
the 





While some children are spelling words from a tape-recorded list, the other pupils spel! 
a different list dictated by the teacher. This is a means of meeting individual needs. 


THE 


INSTRUCTOR, 





there’s 


J no other 
teaching aid like 





a tape recorder 
in the 
classroom 







there's 
no other 
recording tape like 


irish 


FERRO-SHEEN®, 






‘exclusive 
irish process: for 
producing the smoothest 
possible tape surface 


irish FERRO-SHEEN* tape 
can’t sand down your magnetic 
heads or shed gummy 
oxide powder into 









your machine 






Why risk 
the gradual 
deterioration of 


your precious 
tape recorder 

when ultra-safe 
irish FERRO-SHEEN 
costs no more 

than ordinary tape? 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


FREE ACCESSORIES AND LITERATURE 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
j 
J 


| ORRadio Industries, Inc. 
| Audio-Visual Department 
| Shamrock Circle 

Opelika, Alabama 


Kindly send me free of charge and 
without any obligation the item(s) 
| have checked: 
|} Complete, detailed chart of 
playing times for various types 


of tape in different reel sizes at 

all standard tape speeds. 
[) ‘Tape It Off the Air’’—the bro- 
hat explains the correct 


way of tape recording radio and 


TV broadc asts 
Name 


Position 
School 
Street Address 


Zone 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
! 
I chure t 
| 
I 
l 
l 
l 
| 
{ 
| 
l 


City State 
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The KEYSTONE /Standard Overhead Projector 


for purchase under the 







is available 


National Defense 
Education Act 







The Standard Overhead 
Projector is designed for the projection 
if Standard (314” x 4”) Lantern Slides, 
Polaroid Slides, and Handmade Lantern 
Slides or, with appropriate accessories 
Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 2” 

Slides, Strip Film, and ienimnate 
Slides. 


Keystone 


or 21 


It is useful 

In the Science Category with appropriate units of slides in 
Physics, Biology, General Science, Health, Physiography, and 
Elementary Science. 

In the Mathematies Category in teaching Number Combina- 
tions tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with Stereograms. 

In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French and 
Spanish with Tachistoscopic Units. 

Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. 


KEYSTONE VIEW _— Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892 Py l cers of Supe r Visual l Aids 





Audio + Visual 
'+Printed Page 


é+224 









= Understanding 


LANDMARK 
ENRICHMENT RECORDS 


LANDMARK 
ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS 


both based on LANDMARK Books, 
published by Random House, Inc. 









ONE 
» STROKE 


AND IT'S 
DONE! WITH A 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 


DOCUMENTARY 
ENRICHMENT RECORDS 


A new series. Narration and authentic 





folk songs set the stage for such docu- 
ments as The Bill of Rights, The Declar- 
ation of Independence, Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, etc. All or part of the document 
is read by a trained artist. Subsequent 


importance is explained. 





Enrichment” helps make both the teaching 
and learning of American history exciting and 
2 extra points $325 memorable. ‘Enrichment’ helps stimulate fur- 
ther reading. Free Leads to Listening— 
Fine to bold lines teachers’ guides. 


. gray to solid. At Moderately priced. 


Loaned for evaluation. 





stationers, art and school 


supply stores, or write Send for complete details, including new 


fall "58 releases. 
MARSH Martha Huddleston, Director 


MARSH STENCIL. 96 MARSH BLDG. ~~ ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 


at BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
° - 246 Fifth Avenue New York I, N.Y. 
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The Tape Recorder 


(Continued from preceding page 


not have to listen to the whole 
tape; rather, he “dips” in here 
and there to get an idea of how 
a child is doing. 

The tape recorder is further 
put to use in conjunction with a 
set of eight earphones. With a 
reading manual in hand, | pre- 
pare a reading lesson on tape. 
The readiness stage is accom- 
plished exactly like a “live” les- 
son except that allowances are 
made for silent responses instead 
of oral. The reading of each page 
is motivated by questions to 
which they must respond by writ- 
ing the answers on paper. Time is 
allowed for their reading and an- 
swering by having one of the chil- 
dren push the play and stop but- 
tons as is necessary. This activity 
leaves the teacher free to work 
with other children. Spelling and 
language exercises also lend 
themselves well to this type of 
device. 

As an aid in clerical work, the 
tape recorder can be used to re- 
cord anecdotes and comments 
about the pupils right onto the 
tape while they are fresh in the 
teacher's mind; this is easy and 
fast. 

The tape recorder is also used 
in several Dade County schools 
when standardized tests are given. 
Answers to these tests are placed 
on tape and the tape recorder is 
placed in the teachers’ room. The 
teachers work in groups and very 
often the person who was respon- 
sible for calling the answers would 
become fatigued and consequently 
the group would slow down. This 
is eliminated by using taped an- 
swers. oe 

Lessons for the radio are often 
put on tape and tried out with 
classes by the area supervisor. Ad- 
ditions and corrections are made 
before the final radio lesson is 
cut, 

Tapes accompany many of the 
2” x 2” school-produced slides. 
Some of these are based upon 
field trips and units of work car- 
ried on within the school. 











Right in the classroom, Mr. Tuggle re- | 
cords anecdotal items and his reactions 
to children's work. Typed from the tape, 
these records are put in his grade book. 
He often splices the items concerning a | 
child for replaying to the parent. | 





The 
PHONOVISUAL 
Method 


(Schoolfield and Timberlake) 
A truly modern and simplified approach 


to teaching PHONICS 





After only 8 months of in- 
struction by the Phonovisual 
Method first graders can 
spell and read 400-600 words 


* Ten years of careful development and 
trial, under, average classroom condi- 
tions, preceded the publication and sale 
of Phonovisual instruction materials. 


* The Phonovisual Method combines au- 
ditory, visual and kinesthetic training in 
the mastery of all fundamental conso- 
nant and vowel sounds. 


* Phonovisual authors give recognition to 
the fact that non-phonetic words must 
necessarily be taught by sight methods. 
* Acceptance and use of the Phonovisual 
Method is spreading rapidly throughout 
the country. Satisfied teachers are its 
best advertisers. 


A special message to superintendents, 
elementary supervisors, principals, pri- 
mary and remedial teachers: 


If you are searching for a well-organized 
and effective PHONICS PROGRAM, the 
Phonovisual Method is the answer. 


Write for complete details. 


Phonovisual Products, Inc. 


Dept. K. Box 5625 
Washington 16, D.C. 








Special End of School Year Offer 
on Famous 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


50 World 
Famous 
Pictures 

a regular 
Yeo $2.50 Value 
Now Only 
Girl with Cat $1.00 ppd. 


60 pictures of world famous art, animals, children. 
Approved and used by hundreds of school ane5': 
Educatonal, top quality, perfectly detailed. ve 
x 9” size printed on linen finish paper. Send check, 
money order « po NOW READY the NEW 1 
catal 00 miniature illustrations .. miy 
35c. Benny PI PICTURES, INC., Dept. 1-6, Maiden, 
Massachusetts. 








DIE-CUT . 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


ALPHABETS 
a 
isual 
letters 


2, 3 & 4 INCH SIZES © 10 COLORS . 


A quolity product by the mokers of STIK-A-LETTER 
Write for infori notion 


~———-- —_ 


“Stik-a-letter Co. wt 2. sox 286, esconaivo, calit. 


FOL KW: AY Ss RECORDS 
wer’, s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
RECORDS. _Inclu ling THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
Ways LIBRARY which contains a selection of the 
music of over 200 people es, recorded on location; each 
Long Play Record is ack ompanied by extensive notes 
by collectors and rec« gnized authorities 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW OWN series for 
hildren AX TRONS iy OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
OLK MUSIC ERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
L ITE RATU Re sen 
plete catalog write 


FOLKWAYS "Re CORDS & SERVICE Sow. 
117, West 46th St., New York 36, 











THE ONLY COMPLETE 
PROGRAM FOR GROUP 
INSTRUCTION IN 


BEGINNING 


SOCIAL DANCING 





A NEW, EASY-TO-FOLLOW 
METHOD WITH INDIVIDUAL 
step-on DANCE PATTERNS 
AND DETAILED FILMSTRIPS 


This new method requires no experienced 


dancing instructor. Youngsters learn by 
dan 1ig@—in tead of by watching Twenty 
coupies lear at one time. Progress Ss imme- 
diate. Ali the popular dance styles available 


2n to appreciate its effectiveness 


Must be see 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


FULL 
COLOR 





PICTURE 
STORY OF 
AMERICA 
IN & CORRELATED FILMSTRIPS 
And FREE — a 


Supplementary Volume 
Used in more than 3,000 
classrooms daily. Ties to- 
gether all the meaningful 
events in history from ex- 
ploration to Eisenhower. A 
proven teaching aid. 


DAVCO PUB. CO. 
FREE PREVIEW BROCHURES 


Send me bro 





153 W. Huron St. 


Chicago 10, tl. 





hures indicated 





Beginning FULL COLOR 
SOCIAL PICTURE STORY 
DANCING OF AMERICA 

Name 

School___ 

Street___ 


State 


City . — 





Blackout Curtains 
IN EVERY ROOM OUR GOAL 


rpvovay only 10 per cent of the 
| Dade County have 
blackout facilities all 
rooms. Some schools have a ma- 
jority of the classrooms 
equipped. Each school has a plan. 
Certain ones are equipping all 
rooms at one grade level each 
year. Others do a section of the 
building at a time. 

In the beginning blacking out 
started with the teachers. Many 
of them paid for the material 
themselves, made their own cur- 
tains, and installed them in their 
classrooms. Later the PTA took 
an active part. Now our Board of 
Public Instruction supports a man 
in the maintenance department 
who makes and installs the cur- 
tains. Cost of the material is still 
the responsibility of each school. 

A fireproof plastic, 54 inches 
wide, is the material used. There 
are no hems. The top is folded 
to make a four-ply thickness of 
the material. This gives a hem- 
like finish to the front and an 
edging at the back, with the cur- 
tain falling between. 

\{ grommet machine and grom- 
mets are distributed from the 
County Center. Grommets are put 
folded area at regular in- 
depending upon fullness 
curtain hooks 
are inserted in the grommets. 

Installation is kept very simple. 
Two parallel wires, four inches 


schools 
for class- 


sO 


in this 
tervals, 


desired. Shower 








J 





a 


AAAS 


apart, are stretched from wall to 
AJA * A 


littl 


— 









































wall in front of the windows. This 
divides the weight of the curtains 
and gives an opportunity for 
overlap in the center. A turn- 
buckle is placed in each wire so 
it can be tightened. 

If money permits, traverse-rod 
installation is better than the 
wire. The curtains are made the 
same way but hooks from traverse 
rods go in the grommets. 

Curtains hung 18 inches 
from the window. They extend 
above and below the windows but 
never to the ceiling or the floor, | 
so that windows can be opened 
top and bottom behind the cur- 
tains and air currents can draw 
the stale air from the room. 

Dade County has purchased 
1500 yards of plastic in the last 
three years. The following chart 
tells how the material was used. 





are 





Year Total Classrooms | 
Classrooms  Blacked Out 
1952-53 2468 11] 
1953-54 2476 51] 
1954-55 3058 692 
1955-5¢ 3504 798 
1956-57 3953 1040 
1957-58 1536 1202 
Responsibility for blackout is 
the school level, but motiva- 


at 
tion for the activity comes from 
the County Audio-Visual Center | 
which purchases plastic material 
in bulk by the pound. This in 
turn is sold to the schools at cost 


by the yard. BR.LC, 


out 


A simple inexpensive 
installation such as 
this puts blackout cur- 
tains within the reach 
of every classroom. 
The Dade County ex- 
perience is spreading 
to nearby areas. 


wi ndows 


eo 
18 Variable to ellow for 
Clearance and Vent//ation 





Top View 





s 
¢ Space yong my cosleg 
© cllow orer ° 
curtains eeaiiaad 
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JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND 21 mins. Color 
Award winning film. Gives a com 
plete lesson on Middie America—its 
countries, people and their culture, 
At the same time it tells the history 
of the banana from planting to ar 
rival on your students’ tables 





15 mins. Color 


In beautiful color. Take your students 
on an absorbing trip through a mod 


IF THE SHOE FITS 


ern shoe factory. They wil! learn about 
the 200 intricate operations required 
to turn a piece of leather hide into 
@ pair of shoes, and they will be im 
pressed by the standards of crafts 
manship which are maintained 


> 








Reserve your 
showings of these free 
loan 16mm sound fiims 
today. Use the coupon below. 


Approved Classroom Films 


Approved by a distinguished Editorial Board whose 


Chairman is DOr. trene F. Cypher, Professor of Edu 
cation, New York University. These films relate to 
such ‘subject areas as geography history science, 
health, and social studies. They're valuable classroom 
tools that will help you meet your < ium re 
quirements 

All films are loaned to you FREE OF CH sE— 
you pay only the parcel post, to anc the 


nearest exchange. And you can be sure that each 
showing will be a@ worthwhile experience for 
pupils. 


your 


INSTITUTE OF 


VISUAL TRAINING, INC. 
40 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
TITLE 
~~ JOURNEY TO 

BANANA LAND 





Date Desired Alternate 








iF THE SHOE 
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NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


SCHOOL 
—_—_——— a es ees ae 
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Free and inexpensive Audio-Visual Materials 


For directions, see other coupon poges, listed below. 


_ _—_ —— —_—— — ee —- ¢ T APART HERE — —_— —W—— Se ee ee ee 
rst = 4 comes MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS. Piease send me your new 
t t type of i ectors should we heave? Also send specification 
ype type 2 634 
Name aN : 
Street Of B.D. ..nccccccccccccessccccccscece School 
Zone State Ins. 6-59 
— ee ee eee eee CLT AAT HEIR mm me mee ee 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC Please send me information and prices relating to 
The Record of Sounds on the Ph visual Charts The Phonovisual Method of 
5 e! struct for the primary essroom and remedial p 3ram 340 
Name iN é Grade 
fone? oF BB. cccccccccoceocceccceccecccuescccoccccocooesecceeces No. Pupils 
Zone State Ins. 6-59 
en en ne ee i ee 
NEW! 40th ANNIVERSARY FILMSTRIP CATALOG trom SVE—Soc a? for Visual Edu- 
cation, inc Complete SELECT IN of edu s mstrips. 36 PAGES, a new 
easy-to-find 4 je CLASSIFIED by biects and grade lieve pe brand new 
e ver 1000 select ‘ 4 197 
Yame e at Grade e 
ee RO hoo 
Zone tate ns. 6-59 
————= _— mm (CUT ARP AT PGR wee ce | 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, Iestrument Division Please send me your us 
trated brocaures ve g the mplete eof AO S& cer Delineascopes. 84 
Name eine 2 Grade 
ee R.D bn 
City Zone State ns. 6-59 
—— ———— | T APART IR we wc ee 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. Please send me your FREE CATALOGUE’ describing 
vu es matena hist y ‘ tudes tra ‘ ratio nutrition and 
pient life, piu he we sp and film ma ] 102A 
Name , s 
ce RO 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
ee ee ee CUT APART PERE ee ee ee ee 
Nhe ng 
Audio-Visual coupons: pages 62, 82, 84, 86, 88. General coupons: page 90. 


Travel coupons: page 92. 


When it comes to color — the 


ji, OVTDOT 






BRITE-LINE MARKER All-ne felt t ide of uw) 
breakable terial, especially t i ents the 

7 b ' ky y W er-base t 
t t ar ’ pene r ( ry ij tically 

od ess each. Refills 
’ 

4 CADO-MARKER All-new l-alum» m felt tiz strument 
precision-designed f big t irks te yanys face. Oil 


486 Ww ee 





Pp” 


42 f4PUl-Op 





Color Kita of 8 Cado-markers or & Brite- 
line Markers (one of each color packed 
n be tiful cryst | clear jewel cases, 
f r Kit » a At school 
pply, stat ery and art stores. 
—_ Fe om plete des ture full color avd latest edition 
’ of the Flo-masater te to Dept lé 
CUSHMAN & DENISON 
4 
a Carlstadt, New Jersey 
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makers of Flo-master 


A Teacher-Centered 
Program 


(Continued from page 63) 


|} about using AV techniques and | 


equipment. Mrs. Sievers, how do 


you help such a person? 


Vrs. Sievers——l try to find the 
reason why the teacher does not 
use AV materials. Then I can 


plan the kind of help needed, 
and an acceptable way in which 


to give it, 

Vrs. Liebman—How is the 
work of the AV representative 
and librarian coordinated, Miss 


| Sudlow ? 


active file of catalogues. 
advantage of all free materials 
offered. He orders sample copies 
|and lists suggestions for units, 
and sometimes has them stored 
as a single package 

Vrs. Liebman—-How do audio- 
visual materials get to the school? 

Vrs. L. Curry——-Through their | 


Sudlou 


Viss On a centrally 
located chart the teacher lists, in 
advance, her units of work, the 
dates materials are needed, and 
specific types desired. The librar- 
ian, AV representative, and 


preview, discuss, 
materials to be 


the 


grade teacher 
new 


orders d from 


and suggest 
purchased, or 
Connty Center. 


Vrs. 


eurriculum 
teacher 


does the 
help the 
Louise ? 


How 


assistant 


Liebman 


= hool. 


Vrs. L. Curry—He often 
gests additional AV materials or 
Besides keeping an 
he takes 


in your 


sug- 


equipment. 


grade-cycle chairmen, teachers 


requisition material from the 
Center on a loan basis. Teachers 
request new material, but requi- 


sitioning handled through the 
purchasing department of the 
Board of Public Instruction. 

A great deal of material is pre- 
viewed by teachers and supervis- 
Most requests for 
new materials come as a result of 
about them at 


ory personnel. 


seeing or hearing 


educational conventions, 


sity classes, and displays ar- 


ranged by producing companies. 
Teachers are encouraged to keep 


a folder of new materials de- 
sired, and the source. 

Vrs. Liebman Miss Sudlow. 
'do you think the eventual goal 


should be to provide a common 


| materials center for every kind of 


material and equipment? 


Viss Sudlou 
central housing 
But many of these 
now handled by libraries. Re- 
cently, the ALA and NEA have 
recommended that school library 
services be expanded to include 


For convenience. 
ultimate 
aids are 


£O% l 
goal. 


cataloguing, processing, and hous- 

| ing of nonbook materials. “Hous- 
ing” and “storing” are not 
| onymous. “Stored” items tend to 
remain uncirculated. If centrally 
housed, and identified. AV ma- 
terials will not gather dust. 
Heavy equipment may need to be 
apart, but it should 
accessible, 


sy Ti- 


located 
| ways be 


univer- +. 


al- 


THE VU-LYTE I 
IS SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 

_ WITHOUT SLIDES! 





The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
7 yjector is the most 
flexible . easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. 
how it works 


Here's 





Brilliant lig ht is directed on 
to the material you place into 


the VU-LYTE II! 


An optical mirror 
reflects the original copy 
through the 
The VU-LYTE II lens projects 
the picture onto a screen or wall 
— big—bright—dramatic—so 
ALL can see it at once! 


lens 


On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

. exact picture you placed 

into the VU-LYTE II 

(1 above)! 
Among many other exclusive features 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brochure: “Turn 
Teaching Into Learning” 


CHARLES Beselber COMPANY 


217 South 18th Street East Orange, New Jersey 





tae PicTURES 


‘ian ‘e) —UP TO DATE ON 
Sy OUR 50TH STATE 


3 FILMSTRIPS ON HAWAII 


Volcanic Origin and Growth 
32 Fr. BW $3.00 
ae nm of Hawaii 
Fr. BW $3.00 
Sugar b carn Main Industry 
53 Fr. BW $3.00 


(Set of three $8.00) 
Order from 
1056 So. Robertson Bivd. Los Angeles 35, Cal. 

















COUNT 
DOWN! 


Critically 
urgent new 


general 
science films 
o 
Make them the 
basis of your 
Space-Age 
Science Program 


| for Middle Grades 
| 
5 


Two great new EBF 16mm 
sound films prepared with 
the collaboration of ... 
WILLY LEY 
world-famous consultant 
on rockets and space travel 


EARTH SATELLITES: 
Explorers of Outer Space 








e Clear, colorful description of man-made 
satellites, how they stay aloft, and what we 


learn from studying them. 17 minutes. Color 
#1686 $180.00 — Black and White: 
$90.00 


ROCKETS: How They Work 


#1677 


e Dramatic presentation of the basics of 


rocket flight in easily-understood terms 
minutes. Color #1684 
White #1685 $90.00 


Other new EBF Science Films: 
AIRPLANES: How They Fly 


e Exciting sequences on light-plane flight 
con- 


Views of large-model aircraft under 


struction. Demonstrations of basic fligh 


16 
$180.00—Black and 


t 


concepts, with liberal use of animation along 
with “live” photography. 11 minutes. Color 


#1692 


$60.00 


$120.00 — Black and White 


Three films of 
basic 
importance ... 


EXPLAINING 
MATTER: 


Atoms and Molecules 


~ 


#1693 





e 13 minutes. Color #1673 $150.00—Black 


and White — #1674 $75.00 
Molecules in Motion 


e 11 minutes. Color #1675 $120.00—Black 


and White #1676 $60.00 


MICROSCOPIC LIFE: 
The World of the Invisible 


e 14 minutes. Black and White 
$75.00 


#1643 


. Special: to Camp and Recreation , 


Groups — Order this new release 
today for use in your general 
safety training programs... 


SAFETY ADVENTURES 
OUT OF DOORS 


Fascinating “fun” situations, each 
especially slanted to permanently 
teach a safety rule. The theme: to 
have a really good time out of doors, 
it is important to know how to play 
safe swimming and boating, 
camping, and on the playground. 
11 minutes. Color #1696 $120.00— 
Black and White # 1697 $60.00 

, €©&€enrwe@et?set ef 8 & @ 
Complete Teacher's Guides Available 


DEPT. IN6 


[itannica us 


1150 Wilmette Ave. « Wilmette, II! 


| 
| 


| 








Better Home 
and School 


Relationships 
THROUGH AV MATERIALS 





JOE HALL 


Superintendent 
Public Schools 
Dade County, Florida 


NE of the most serious responsibilities of a school superintendent 
O is to keep the public accurately informed about the total school 
program. Schools are not separate entities apart from the rest of so- 
ciety. They belong to the people. Therefore, the people must have 
a background of facts and information in order to make intelligent 
decisions regarding their schools. To enlist the support of the general 
public, essential information must be provided to the community 
about such topics as the instructional program, growth in pupil popu- 
lation, budget and finance, home-school relationships, and the basic 
aims of the educational program. 

All types of media should be used to insure complete communica- 
tion between home and school and between the school and the gen- 
eral community. The audio-visual field provides one of the richest re- 
sources for clearly communicating necessary facts and information. 

Many Dade County schools make extensive use of audio-visual mate- 
rials to improve their relationships with parents. For example, one 
school with a high enrollment of Spanish-speaking children was faced 
with the problem of parents who spoke very little English coming to 
school with their children and remaining in the halls for some time 
after school had started. These parents were uncertain about the 
school situation, which was new to them, and were somewhat relue- 
tant to leave their children. The principal of this school took advan- 
tage of the circumstances to invite the parents into the auditorium 
where they could view films on such topics as health, safety, nutri- 
tion, and parent-child relationships. A bilingual office worker was 
in the auditorium with the parents for a short time to serve as an 
interpreter and a discussion leader. An outgrowth of this series of 
morning meetings was a special class, where the parents were taught 
to speak English. In addition, they requested the opportunity to 
present a program where they might share their experiences with 
other parents in P.T.A. 

During Education Week, the merchants of the community contrib- 
ute valuable window space to the schools. Regular classes of pupils 
and teachers are conducted there. A loud-speaker system enables 
shoppers to observe the instructional program in action. The pupils 
readily adjust to the situation and proceed as if they were learning 
under normal circumstances. 

The system-wide curriculum improvement organization, which in- 
cludes all of the schools in the system, coordinated by area and 
county curriculum-planning counciis, is currently working on tech- 
niques for improving home and school understandings about the in- 
structional program. It is planned that these techniques be reported 
in a publication which should be valuable to new schools. 

The educational television station (WTHS-TV) is widely used. 
Since it is an open-circuit station, anyone who has a television set 
in the greater Miami area can tune in, At the (See next page) 








How Flannel Boards 
Make Teaching Easier 
And Learning a Vivid 
Experience 


To impressionable first-graders or 
“sophisticated” sixth-graders “flannel 
board time” means a fascinating ses- 
sion when Teacher becomes a magician 

learning is fun . and “hard” 
subjects become enchantingly interest- 
Che surface of the flannel board 
becomes a place of fantasy where col- 
orful felt shapes adhere like magic. In 
logical progression, meaningful sym- 
bols appear. They’re not abstract. An 
apple is a real, red thing that you can 
see and touch and manipulate. How 
easy it is te associate the number “2” 
with two apples that have become as 


ing. 


familiar as the juicy ones in Mom’s re- 


rigerator. 


From the point of view of promi- 
nent educators, flannel board teaching 
has been described as a most flexible, 
graphic method with all of the factors 
that to successful visual 
teaching methods — drama, color, 
“magic,” participation, progression, 
quick association, high retention. 


contribute 


cut- 
out sets for many subjects at extreme- 
re sets for lan- 
geogra 
phy, science, and story-telling. rices 


Instructo makes dozens of felt 


ly low prices. There ; 
guage arts, arithmetic, music, 


Start at just nity cents. 

Instructo Flannel Boards come in all 
sizes from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 48 
inches. They are sturdy, have alumi- 
frames, and are covered with 
flannel. Teachers 


purchase them for as little as $3.50 


num 


long wearing can 


A new 32-page book, “Teaching 
With The Flannel Board,” by Paul I 
Long, Division Visual 
Education, School District of Philadel 


Director, ot 
phia, is now available. It contains doz 
ens of the most helpful kind of sug 
gestions on how to get the most out of 
the flannel board. Nearly fifty photo 
graphs show the flannel board set uy 
just as you would use it in class in a 
great variety of subjects. You'll wan 
a copy of this authoritative guide. It 
is Only htty cents 

We'd like to give vou our free full 
color catalog showing the entire line 
of Instructo Flannel Boards and Felt 
Cut-Outs designed to help the teacher 
in many, many ways. Write for your 
copy today. 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


INSTRUCTO: 


IFLANNEL BOARDS-FELT CHT OUTS 














co. 
31, Pa 


JACRONDA MFG. 


Dept. 1OA, 5449 Hunter St., Phila 
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and inexpensive 
AUDIO - VISUAL MATERIALS 


One enve 


Fcc 


e—with y t ‘ tt € o Coupon Service 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville 
em CUT APART HEIR me eee ee 
RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM Please send free booklet 
The Miracle of Lenticular Screens and brochure omplete Projection Screen 
e 482 
r Sch 
Name . s 
eet or RD Tel. No 
City Zz ste Ins. 6-59 
—_— eee ese eee me CLT AAT I me er ee 
RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION, Dept. 211 Please send me the folder sting 
re 9% f The W 3 f Folt Dance 163A 
Neme TTT a Grade 
eet of &.D sea : No. Pupils 
Zone ate Ins. 6-59 
—_— meee ee ee ee CLT AAT EIR me me ee ee 
MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Piesse send me your « catalog, ‘Science 
Films for the Classroom 451 
Name ....«. Schoo 
a ess 
Zone Sta Ins. 6-59 
——_—— T ARART PARI me ee ee 
COLUMBIA RECORDS. Please send me How to Use Records to Help You Teach 
and moplete catalog larranged by 4 vium area available Fall 1959 659 
MOGID occccccccccececececoceccocescecceces sPRINT OR TYPEscsoceccccescccceecococcceeoesees 
ee or 7 D 
Zone ste s. 6-59 
——_—— APA Rm 
CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please end y stalog of scho and 
3 nm pf gre togethe with ¢ 504 
Name Srade 
- RD No. Pupils 
CiY cccccccccccses Zone State Ins. 6-59 
——_——— APAR oe 
JACRONDA MFG. CO. Please send me you ew fu stalog of instructo 
Fiannel Boards, Felt t-Out C print Poste and Magnetic Visual Aids. 494 
Neme 
C0? OF B.D. cccccccccccccenccece 
y Z ste Ins. 6-59 
ee T APART BIE mem ee 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC Plea end me nplete format the complete line 
f Audiotape magnet re 3 tepe 441 
Neme Grade 
Street or R.0 , ; peseeceoss No. Pupils 
City Zz State Ins. 6-59 
—— me ee es ee ees «CUT APART HERE cee (ce ce eee ee 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me de ptive literature Sc 
ence in Flimstrips: Grades K-3 jrades 4-8 Grades 9-12 199 
Name ade 
treet of 8.0 Sch 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 


ree ee CUT AAT I me ee 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send literature How to Choose the Right Record- 
g Tape and sy) 5 sft Magne Tapes 458 
Name Grade 
Street OF B.D. 2... cccccccweeeeevees Scho 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
—— ee ee ee eee CUT APART HERE ee ee ee ee 
TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL IDEAS. New booklet f eache schoo! ad 
ministrators, scho boards, architects. Conta usefu formation on a variety of 
subjects, from tra g student project ts to planr 3 sch s for A-V education 
See advertisement on Page 62 480 
SOSEEE cvenccccteecesoseces s 8 Grade 
Street or R.D. ...06s MPTTTTTTITITILTT TTT TT TTI TITTLE TTT TTT No. Pup 
| MPTTTTTILILELI LLL Zone State Ins. 6-59 
| cm se ee «CLT APART HERE cme (me eee eee ee ee 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 62, 82, 84, 86, 88. General coupons: page 90. 
Travel coupons: page 92. 
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Better 
Relationships 


Continued from preceding pag 
beginning of the school year, tele- 
vision makes it possible for the 
central staff to welcome the new 
teachers and to emphasize the ob- 
jectives and areas of instructional 
emphasis for the coming year. 
While primarily beamed to the 
teachers, it is a helpful means of 
informing parents about the work 
of their schools. 

Educational television is used 
as an in-service training medium 
for teachers in such areas as read- 
and = arithmetic. 
community can ob- 


ing, Spanish, 
Again, the 
serve our efforts to improve basic 
skills areas. 
Commercial 
sion stations are also very gener- 
ous in contributing time to the 
Dade County Schools. School per- 
sonnel and pupils often partici- 


radio and televi- 


pate on forum-type programs. 
Printed materials are used ex- 
communicate with 
the home. Report- ard leaflets 
information about the 
testing program, educational and 
vocational guidance, summer pro- 
skills home- 
work, parent-teac her conferences, 
the exceptional-child program, 
and special services. Pupil and 
parent handbooks are developed 
by many schools, The Superin- 
tendent's Annual Report is an- 
other source of vital information. 
The Dade County School Sys- 
tem has an information center in 
the school Administration Build- 
ing. The main function is to pro- 
information about 


tensively to 


convey 


gratis, basic areas, 


vide accurate 
various phases of the school pro- 
gram which may be re quested by 
newspapers, visitors, the Board 
of Publie Instruction, parents, or 
school personnel, 

When 
pervisory stalls are requested to 
vive talks about the school pro- 
gram, they may use color slides. 


administrative and su- 


Several series of slides have been 
developed which picture all ele- 
ments of the program, as well as 
various curriculum improvement 
activities. Some slides are accom- 
panied by a tape-recorded seript 
which makes it possible to pre- 
sent the program for a communi- 
ty group without the actual ex- 
pense of a speaker. 
Transparencies are often used 
with the overhead projector. The 
Director of Research has 
oped a number of them which he 


dey el- 


uses in relation to statistics con- 
cerned with school growth and 
classroom The Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Busi- 
ness Management often makes 
use of transparencies to present 
problems connected with hinance. 


needs. 


Every available medium should 
be utilized to win the respect and 
confidence of the community. 
Their full understanding, support. 
and cooperation are essential if 
schools are to achieve the goal of 
providing the best possible edu- 
cation program for all pupils in 
our school system. 


DOUBLE 


READING rate and 
improve comprehension 
in your school, too! 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


ae sec 
because it has 
passed the 


classroom test 





Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program, 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them”’ 
... “best of its type’’. . . “‘more convenient". . . 
*‘so quiet"’. . . “‘flexible and adaptable”’ - “rate 
increase 70 to 300%,."’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 © 10 of more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. 096, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 





SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! 


Ny 


DURABLE! 


For Teachers of 
SCIENCES 
GEOGRAPHY 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY 

and others 


zie SS 
FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Rental or Purchase 
A wide selection of sound 
films about the fascinating 
land “Down Under.” Sena 
for free illustrated catalog 
Iustrated pamphiets and brochures also available 
Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 





Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
Study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
school teacher Rhythms Sone Plays Play- 
Party Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with 
background, teaching suggestions. This outstand 
mg book already adopted by many major cities 
as a classroom requirement 
@ basic text by teacher training 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N.J. 


nstitutions 











REPRINTS of the 
AV SUPPLEMENT 


A limited supply of reprints is available 
for requests. Orders must be received 
by June 1, 1959, to insure delivery 
Prices of reprints are: single copy, 20c 
ten or more copies to one address, 10c 
each; fifty or mo © one address 





8c each. Payment must accompany all 
ne Instructor 
Dept. AV-659 


Dansville, N.Y. 








What We Have Seen 


IN DADE COUNTY 


IRENE F. CYPHER, Audio-Visual Editor of The Instructor 


rW\HE core, the heart and soul, 
l of any instructional program 
is the teacher. Schools without 
teachers would be meaningless. 
But, and it is a big but, every 
teacher needs professional mate- 
rials to help carry out her work. 
Producers of films, filmstrips, 
slides, recordings, and so on, have 
worked long and carefully to cre- 
ate instructional materials 
cifically designed to interpret all 
phases of the curriculum. There 
is material to use. The problem 
we seem to find today is not one 
of locating the material itself; it 
is rather one of bringing such ma- 
terial together in a place and in 
such a way that the teacher can 
get at it easily and without too 
much red tape. 


spe- 


Instructional Materials Centers 


Let it be said right here that 
there must be a center, an actual 
physical locality, both in the in- 
dividual school and in the school- 


system headquarters, to which 
teachers can turn to secure in- 
structional materials. There is 


considerable work involved in as- 
certaining what is available, in 
determining the conditions under 
which it is available, in securing 
it, and in keeping it in readiness 
for use. Such work is not only 
time-consuming—it is a_ truly 
specialized job. The classroom 
teacher should not be expected to 
do it! It must be done for her, 
and the materials brought togeth- 
er in such a way that she can se- 
lect, preview, and secure them 
with a minimum of effort. 

It is not a question of “either- 
or”; it is a simple administrative 
“must.” Just a grain or two of 
common sense should tell us that 
teachers will use materials only 
if they are accessible, and with- 
out too much fuss. 

There is no one pattern to fol- 
low in setting up an instructional 
materials center. School commu- 
nities vary and any plan should 
be adapted and tailored to meet 
specific local conditions. It is 
good, however, to visit places 
that are doing a practical job of 
meeting their own problems, and 
to see what they have found to 


be helpful. 
Dade County's Plan 


In this supplement we have 
taken you to visit the Instruction- 
al Materials Center of the Dade 
County, Florida, We 
have done so because it is a cen- 
ter or department which services 
a “teacher-centered audio-visual 
program.” In this program the 
efforts of all concerned are fo- 
cused on providing the classroom 


schools, 


teacher with what she needs in 
her work. The services of the 
library and audio-visual materi- 
als center cooperate and are co- 
ordinated for this purpose. Con- 
stant effort is made to provide all 
types of materials, 

In each school building a teach- 
er is appointed by the principal 
to serve as the audio-visual repre- 
sentative or building coordinator 
for that particular school. This 
appointment is for an indefinite 
term, and, of course, as the indi- 
viduals concerned were hired as 
teachers, it does not necessarily 
follow that they are also audio- 
visual experts. This is, of course, 
a weakness. There is considerable 
turnover of personnel, which is 
not conducive to continuity of 
programming. The county center 
itself, however. is staffed by ex- 
perts of high caliber and every 
effort is concentrated on provid- 
ing teachers with what they need 
for instructional purposes. W ork- 
shops are given to acquaint the 
teachers with use of equipment 
and the more effective utilization 
of all materials, including text- 
books and library-type resources. 

One of the 
which we would call your atten- 
tion is the care taken at all times 
to allow for individual needs and 
preferences. It is true that the 
center 1s a county center, and as 


good aspects to 


such provides guidance and su- 
pervision at a county level. This 


does not mean, however, that 
there is regimentation. Schools 
are encouraged to set up their 
own programs and to maintain 
a unique individual school iden- 
tification in their work and in 


the types of materials used in any 
program. This is good, and a pat- 
tern highly to be recommended 
to all instructional materials cen- 


ters. 
Who Benefits Most? 


Che strong point of the Dade 
County center is probably its in- 
sistence upon the teacher as the 
“center” of the program. As you 
look back this reader-visit 
to Dade County, let us again em- 
phasize the importance of this 
fact—the only for estab- 
lishing instructional 
centers is to provide classroom 


over 


reason 
materials 


teachers with the essential mod- 
ern aids to instruction, Such cen- 
ters are necessary, for even the 
best of teachers will be just a 
little bit better if we do provide 
them with the devices they have 
a right to expect, in carrying out 
their professional tasks. And who 
benefits most of all? Yes, you 
guessed correctly the first time. 
Our pupils! 





ema aE RRR 
DUPLICATE 
the experience of 
other teachers .. . 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


i 








BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 


COST AS LOW 


“37° 


PER PUPIL" 





RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


{T'S VERSATILE ... fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
Ij’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service, 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them”’ 
-.. “best of its type’... “‘more convenient”’.. . 
“so quiet’. . . “flexible and adaptable”. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%."’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 © 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. D96, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





recording 
engineer? : _ 


No, Ima plumber 


... but | know good recording tape’ 


AUDIOTAPE, the thinking record- 
ist’s tape, gives you the full, rich 
reproduction so satisfying to the 
happy audiophile —be he doctor, 
lawyer or Indian chief. Because 
behind every reel of Audiotape 
are two decades of research and 
development in sound recording. 

When you buy a reel of Audio- 
tape you’re getting thc tope that’s 
the professionals’ choice. Why? 
For example, the machines that 
coat the oxides onto the base ma- 
terial are unique in this field— 
designed and built by Audio engi- 
neers who couldn't find commer- 
cial machines that met their rigid 
specifications. Then there’s the 


Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
Offices in Hollywood & Chicago 











Need New 
Science Materials? 


Within 30 days we will launch 
four brand-new Science Packets 
(Atomic Energy, Electricity, 
Rockets, Weather) for teachers. 
As modern as the latest rocket, 
these packets will give the 
classroom teacher practical 
guidance, visual and pupil 
material to meet the needs of 
today's Science program. 

For complete literature on this 
new series, FREE, write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Oansvitte,W.y. 














, 


C-slot reel—fastest-threading reel 
ever developed. For that matter, 
there’s the oxide itself — blended 
and combined with a special 
binder that eliminates rub-off, 
There are many more reasons 
why the professionals insist on 
Audiotape. They know that there 
is only one quality of Audiotape. 
And this single top quality stand- 
ard is maintained throughout each 
reel, and from reel to reel—for all 
eight types of Audiotape. That’s 
what makes Audiotape the world’s 
finest magnetic recording tape, 
For recording engineers, doctors, 
garbage men, investment brokers, 
sculptors...and plumbers! 


TRADE mata 
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ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS ease se me format ae 
new Documents of America Records, Landmark Records and elated Enrichment 
Filmstrips A tree sample Leads to Listening 577 
Name Grade 
treet or R.D N Puc 
Zone tate Ins. 6-59 
——<— — =e «ees ae ae aoe T APART HERE comme cm cee ee ee ie 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., High Fidelity Products Division Please 
send me trated detailed pecification heet with mplete mecha " 3 
ele al de and data the Nore Continenta 3-speed, portable 
ae 25 
Name Grade 
cd 
SO0CS? OF B.D. ccccccvccccccccccccccccccccocccescececssececesoses No. P 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
—_———— ce ee oe CUT APART HER meee ce ce ee ee ee 0 | 
ORRadic INDUSTRIES, INC Please send me mplete Jetailed chart of playing 
tir f ve tye f ter ferent ree z sta tand i tape eeds 
Tape it Off the Ajir''—the &t hure that explains the correct way of tape 
3 radio and TV broadcast 556 
Name a ° Grade 
SUSSE GP DD. cocccccccsccvesesecscccccsccsoscceccoccseocececess No. Pupils 
ty Z 6-59 
———<_ | T APART RE mee ee 
INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC Plea end your recent catalog ting 
WOS-TGR Tans WHER Ww mn wt 581 
ante occas ; Grede 
SOUS? GF TATA coccccccecccccecccccccesscescccocccseccoccesveesess No. Pug 
City Zone State 6-59 
BELL & HOWELL. Please send f format y ew Bell & Howe lémm 
Filrr i Specialist with Pan-Harmr 1A end y 1959.40 A Visua 


P ning Calendar P ; 34 


6 


Sch 
SEROSS AGGISES cocccccccovcccccccoccccecocsocccceosocceccccceccceceeceseocoes 
City Zone ate ! 6-5 
——_——— i | APART HERE qe me ce eee ee ee 


RSH 77 LT-POINT PEN Please send me more forma sbout the Marsh 
Felt-P t Pe and a t of st ’ are ere ¢ f > 


= 
~ 
3 
o 
€ 
‘ 
; 
re 
> 
° 
we 
Ss 
oO 


PIONS ccccecccsecececececeeeeesccee sec cee ec ePRINT OR TYPEs ccccccecceccccccecessoccecccoce 
BURGE GP TAR. dcvessccccnccennesscecesceescooncovccascccsesenscceesoecocescoesesscsotsescs 

Ge coccscoveses oesee pene Zone State Ins. 6-59 
— ee ee ee eee CUT APART HERE eee ee ee | ee | es |e: «0 | Gee 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 62, 82, 84, 86, 88. General coupons: page 90, 
Travel coupons: page 92. 
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Filmstrips for the 


Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE—9 
strips; color; produced by Eye Gate 
House, Ih 146-01 Archer Ave.. 
Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $25 per set; $4 
single strip. 





CADET ROUSELLE and THE 
RAFTSMEN—single = strips; each 
with record; color; produced by Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada; avail- 
able from Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 duced to magnets, simple facts about 
Cleveland St.. Valhalla, N.Y.; $11 the weather, and the relation of eart! 


for each strip with 78 rpm record. ) 


Strips show what happens to wate: 
and soil, and how plants and animals 
live and grow. Children are also intro 


and sun. Grades 2 and 3 








Iwo d htful ¢ folk songs . . sa 2 
nes i? \ptions LANDS OF THE FAR EAST—5 
anne » ieee mie ee strips; col ; produced by Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 
Cadet Rouselle is in French; Witmette Ave., Wilmette, Hll.; $30 
oo . . Be ™ aint - nai = per set; $6 single strip. 

wes : s part of a spe- An excellent series about life, cus 

l pre t. Suitable for language arts, sang people, and homes in the Far 
> ae ge PE eee er East Strips are entitled, “Hong Kone 
we stud M 1] ind ipp ! grade ‘ ( rossTro 1ds ol the } awd t ist “Rive rs 
' and Rice in Thailand”; “Farm Village 


in Japan”; “Japanese Fishermen’ 
“Japanese Workshops and Factories 
Photographs seem to have caught th« 
spirit of the Orient, and the materiz 


DEMAND, SUPPLY AND BALANCE 
—9 strips; in sets of 3; color; pro- 
duced by the Conservation Founda- 
tion, 30 E. 40th St... New York 16; 
$49.50 for complete set; $18 for any is related in a way that should catc! 
group of 3 etrips. and hold interest of middle-graders 
» cide’ sttemelon tm , OUR SKY—4 strips; color: pro- 
TA SORE RE CEST ROT Tha duced by Filmstrip House, 347 Mad- 
: . ; ; ison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; $20 





| oh 

Whar ¥ ‘ WI ‘We ae per set; $6 single strip. 
It How to Get It.” These strips wil From sky map to solar system, t 
hein of the balan rockets and space travel, this series en 
—_ d ti terdepend » ol ibles us to study and consider many 
’ 7 nt resources facts about the earth and sky. We ar 
Tl other strips ery the study to guided to understand something of 
hicher grade | ls. Directed questions what to look for when we look up at 
th w k. ¢ ur the sk to appreciate what constitutes 
think. Pr rv to upper $ the solar system, and its relation to our 


own earth and lives. For middle- an 


upper-grade science, camp, and sc 


FAMILY SHELTER SERIES — 5 
strips; color; produced by Long 
Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmount 
Ave., El Cerrito 8, Calif.; $22.50 per 
set; $4.80 single strip. 


groups 


PEOPLE 
color; and re 
Humane Society of the 


AND PETS—-single strip: 
‘ord; produced by The 
United 





General purpose of series is to show : J 
ee eres = } States, L111 E Street, Washington 4. 
1OW ert i 1 workers cooper 

, , PI scien D.C.; $1.00 to cover postage and 
. If LAP | I i Irie ¢ t vTra cd . 
= ‘ I handling. 
n Sa I a lifornia, it is a real- 
life story of an oil worker’s family whi Anyone responsible for and intereste« 
sre living in a trailer. but who plan and in the care of pets will find this film 
build =n nent home. The story is strip-record unit valuable. It was de 

nstruction steps, Veloped in cooperation with the Gir 


j 


tools. an , terials are clearly shown Scouts of America, and provides full 
Ver ood for | , rades information about care and feeding of 
pets, laws pertaining to control of ani 


mals, and the work of the humane so 


FRENCH LANGUAGE SERIES— 
Set No. 1—5 strips; color; records; ciety in different communities. Recom- 
produced by Pathescope-Berlitz, 10 > mended for use at any level where pets 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y.; are considered, and also for scout and 
$84.50 per set; see catalogue for camp groups. 

purchase plans for complete series. 


The current emphasis on the need for SEASON SERIES—4 strips; color; 


a second language makes this series im- produced by Society for Visual Edu- 
portant. The combination of filmstrips cation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy.., 
nd records will lead pupils into a vis Chicago 14; $16.50 per set; $5 sin- 


gle strip. 


ed conversational language experi- 





t Story content is appealing; lan- Children see spring, summer, autumn, 
¢ e content includes the standard and winter unfold before their eyes 
ocab and structual training re- They see what flowers spring up, what 
quired for beginning st idy of French birds to expect in the earde n, and how 
4 useful set of instructional material things grow. Simple rhyming captions 
for whatever grade level beginning are provided for very young viewers 


Intended for kindergarten through 
third grade, the material will be useful 


French is included. The complete set 
will consist of forty correlated filmstrip 
ind record lessons. for beginning science and language arts 
For handy reference,- paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 











Here, at last is 
a 16 mm sound 
projector 


© Sets up fast 
Threads easily 
Projects a bright, 
clear picture 
anywhere 


that 






Only 
$349.50 


MM SUPREME 


No other projector has so many exclusive 
features designed to make the teacher's job 
pleasantly simple — vastly more effective 
MM Supreme is a precision-made audio 
visual unit that sets up in minutes, without 
fuss or bother. Its high-power optical sys 
tem concentrates its light (with minimum 
side-loss) on the screen so that even the 
smallest picture detail stands out crisply 
and clearly. Its compact audio system guar 
antees full-range, high-fidelity sound. And 
becouse MM Supreme is so skillfully de 
signed and built, there is never any dis 
tracting operating noise. Students concen 
trate better . learn more 

MM Supreme’s new Easy-Thread film path 
diagram mokes setting up as quick and 
easy as a tracing. And, its many other 
features make it the most desirable 16 mm 
sound projector for educational, industria! 
and entertainment use. 

For example, MM Supreme has 
safety trips that protect film against incor 
rect threading, torn sprocket holes and 
other emergencies. It has 2000 ft. film ca 
pacity —o full hour’s uninterrupted use. It 
is complete with TV type screen, 800 ft 
take-up reel, enclosed specker with exten 
sion cord, built-in box for spare lamp 
Best of all, MM Supreme is so compact ond 
light in weight it is the most perfectly 
portable projector in the market. Weighs 
only 28 Ibs. complete 


NEW I SOUND MOVIES 


Ultramatic has every 
thing ready — projector 
all set up, sound with 
extension speoker, stor 
age space, even carries 
screen! All in handsome 
roll-about cabinet with 
secure locks to keep 
equipment ond = film 
safe from mischievous 
hands Only $595.00 
complete 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, ine. 


245 Chicago Avenue Illinois 


-—<———— eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


special 


PERFECT WAY TO SHOW, 





Evanston 


Please send me your new A-V catalog 
showing newly-developed equipment and 
accessories. . 





intense meee ENEwee senesced 


Name 
Address 
- Zone 
State = 
» eacaaneasesneaseeaase aeaaeeseoeese 





RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, 
Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ADELIE PENGUINS OF THE ANT- 
ARCTIC—20 min.; sound; color 
$200: black and white $100; distrib- 
uted by MeGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St... New York 
36, N.Y. 

Presents the life cycle of the black 
and white Adelie Nesting 
nabits, enemies, courting behavior, and 
habitat 


penguins. 


the beauty of their icy Antarcti 
} 


are included. Upper grades 


BATTLE OF YORKTOWN — 14 


min.: sound; color $150; black and 


white $75; produced by Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 

Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 
Prepared in collaboration with Allan 


Nevins, this film re-enacts the last great 
battle of the American Revolution. It 
helps develop children’s understanding 


of that stirring period in our history 
M ddl ir 1 upper grades 
BRIDGES—10 min.; sound; black 


and white $60; produced by Robert 
Disraeli Films, P.O. Box 343, 
Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 

) 


Shows various types of bridge con- 
struction, the people who use bridges, 
und the kinds of traffic on and under 

lees. Primary and middle grades 


LEARNING ABOUT LEAVES—1I1 
min.: sound; color $120; black and 
white $60; produced by Enevyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IL. 


Explains how leaves are important to 


plants, animals, and man. Compares 
lifferent kinds of leaves, func- 
that take plac e in 


them during the four seasons of the 


Middle grades 


shows 


ns and changes 


LIFE IN THE SEA—I1 = min.; 
sound; color $120; black and white 
$60; produced by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIL 


By using special underwater cameras, 
the produce has made it possible for 


the viewer to see plankton, algae, kelp, 


barnacles, mussels, sponges, crabs, lob 
sters, fish, sea turtles, and sea mammals 
Middle grades 

ON YOUR FEET—10 min.: sound: 
color $100; produced by Avis Films, 


P.O. Bex 643, Burbank, Calif. 


Bruce, a_ sixth-grade boy, demon- 
strates a set of ten easily followed rules 
for care of the feet. Upper-grade 


health 


OUR FAMILY WORKS TOGETHER 
—Il min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; produced by 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

family of Mike and Susan, 
the film stresses the importance of the 


family playing and working together to 


Using the 


make the home a pleasant place ir 


which to live. Primary grades 


F [ms for the Classroom 


PEOPLE OF VENICE—16 min.; 
sound; color $150; black and white 
$75; produced by Churchill-Wexler 
Film Productions, 801 N. Seward 
St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Tony, an Italian boy, narrates this 
interesting film about the problems and 
joys of living in Venice. Upper grades 


PRINT WITH A BRAYER—8 min.; 
sound; color $75; produced by 
Reino Randall; and distributed by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Explores the many possibilities of 
creative printing with a gelatin brayet 
or roller: off-setting impressions from 
rough-textured materials, drawing ob- 
jects directly on roller, twisting string 
and yarn around the roller, and by dif- 
ferences in pressure and movement. All 


grades 


PUSS IN BOOTS—16 min.; sound; 
black and white $75; produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Dietz puppets perform the 
tale by Charles Perrault. An 
cat plots to win for his peasant master 


famous 
Ingenious 
a title, a fortune, a castle, and princess. 
Primary grades language arts 
SUN AND HOW IT AFFECTS Us— 
1l min.; sound; color $110; black 
and white $60; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
of the sun to 

information 


Stresses the importance 


our earth, basic physical 
about the sun and its atmosphere, and 


earth 


the relationship between the and 


the sun. Upper grades 

TREASURES OF THE EARTH—11 
min.: sound; color $100; black and 
white $50; produced by Churchill- 
Wexler Film Productions, 801 N. 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Illustrates by means of animation and 
live photography the way the earth’s 
crust was formed, the causes of changes, 
and how minerals are formed and 


brought to the surface. Upper grades 


TYPICAL GARDEN SPIDER — 8 
min.; sound; black and white $45; 


produced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 


Life-cycle study, showing the spider 
spinning its web, trapping victims, en- 
casing them in cocoons Middl grades 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE AMERICAS—I1 min.; sound; 
color $110; black and white $60; 


produced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 


WEST INDIES: 





Stresses the varied population, ter- 
rain, resources, and opportunities of the 


West Indic Ss 


in industry 


Examines modern trends 


and a variety of semitropi- 


cal agricultural crops. Upper grades 

WHY FOODS SPOIL (MOLDs, 
YEASTS, BACTERIA)— 14 min.; 
sound; color $125; black and white 
$62.50; produced by Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films, Ine., L150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Shows three fungus plants which 
caus food spoilage and the common 


methods used for food preservation 


Beneficial aspects of fungus plants are 


shown. Upper grades 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 


on 3” x 5 


ecards and file alphabetically. 
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NEW — FREE 


BETTER THAN EVER! 











The answer to 
your classroom 
film needs! 


Brand-new 1959-60 Edition 
is 

BIGGER 

and 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Over 200 FREE FILMS 
including: 


VISA TO DAIRYLAND, U.S.A. 


A foreign exchange student visits 

a Midwest farm 

26'2 mins Color 
SEND OFF 

Round-the-World recipes. 

12 mins Color 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
IN THE WORLD 


The importance of ice to America. 


132 mins. Color 
FREEDOM HIGHWAY 

Historic award-winner 

35 mins Color 


HOW TO CATCH A COLD 


Top health favorite by Walt Disney 
Productions 


10 mins Technicolor 


and many others . 


ORDER YOUR CATALOG TODAY 
FROM 
Dept. | 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


/ . 
8 a hes 

RIDGEFIELD, N. J 

LA GRANGE, iLL 
DALLAS, TEX 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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wae perce 


Face! 


and inexpensive 
happy VISUAL MATERIALS 


separately an nail All in One enve- 


tance t Coupon Service, 


bo ope t 
THE INSTRU C7 OR Magaz ne. Dansville 
—_——<—_ —<— << «ms amas amas aus CUT APART HERE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. Please send me Teacher's Guides on 
Earth Satellites Explorers of Outer Space Rockets: How They Work Air 
planes: How They Fly; | Explaining Matter: Atoms and Molecules Explaining 
Matter: Molecules in Motion Microscopic Life: The World of the Invisible 
C) Setety Adventures Out of Doors 68 
Name Pe . PEROT cccocccosececesesesoos 
Sevee? OF B.D. ccccccccccceccccccccesceccceseccccccocccceceeceecceseessees No. Pupils 
Zone State Ins. 6-59 


y 
— ee eee ee: ees ee ees me CUT APART HERE mm me ee 





DAYCO PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send complete PREVIEW brochure describ 
n9: Lj Beginning Socia! Dancing Full Co Picture Story of America 635 
POO 2c cccsecccccsevesecs eeesecees . PRINT OR TYPE* «+ cee twee e ewe e ene e ee eeeeeeeeeeenes 
treet of A.D. . MTTTTITTTTTT TTT TTT Tt ttt Schoo 
ty Zone State Ins. 6-59 
—— ee | memes CLT AAT PIR me em ee 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY Please send fu nforma?t on the multiple 
purpose Keystone Overhead Projector Please arrange for demonstration 307 
Name a s GOSS cccccccceoscce 
h Neme & Address 
y Zone . ns. 6-59 
——_—_—————— i | T APART HERE ———_——— i 
BREMNER MULT IPLICATION. RECORDS. Please se me c New Mu 
sical Multiplicet Records that teach tables 2's — 12's Home tut 3 course 
F the Child Who is @ Poor Reader series that ‘‘drills’’ the child in phonics 
with records and cards 582 
me RIN a Grade 
OOP OF B.D. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccceeeeesseececeseoecoeese No. Pupils 
v Zone State Ins. 6-59 
— <r eee seme CLT APART IE ee ee ce 
THE HARWALD CO. Please send me important facts abou! advanced design MM 
Supreme sound’ projector for lémm. Also send catalog information on other valu- 
able A-Y supplies 591 
Name i 2 Grade 
ee BB ceccececeoessesesesocvcs No Pupils 
Zone State Ins. 6-59 


—e ee eee ee ee CUT APART EIR me re ee 


CHARLES ary COMPANY Please send the pamphiet “TURN TEACHING INTO 
LEARNING and range for a free demonstration of the Vu-Lyte Il at my con 
venience 213 
Name PRIN a Gree cacoseces 
treet of R.O Schoo 
y Zone State Ins. 6-59 
— ee ees me CUT AAT EIR me ee 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. Please send me a copy of your catalog of Free and 

Kenta ms 468 
Name RIN B TYPE+s+eeees School ..ciccccvccsccccccscecs 
Street OF B.D. cocccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccccees eeeeeebedsescsocateues sweesdiasdnuete 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 

meee es CT APART HERE mm me eee ee 


| 
| 
| 


CORONET FILMS IN ALL SUBJECT AREAS Please send me free pies of ur new 
Science catalog describing 270 films and your new general catalog describing 859 
films in all subject areas 97 
Name baer seen coccceccePOINt OR TYPE> ce ccccccccces SED ccaseesonese 
Seveet OF A.B. cccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccccecccsccceses Schoo 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
ewe ee CUT APART HEI me me me ee 
AUDIO BOOK CO. Please send me ‘Favorite f Literature sample rd containing 
stories and poems from each group of Aud Books | enclose 25¢ to cover handling 
and mailing Include complete catalog of 16 RPM albums 592 
NOIM@ cc ccccccccneee . eeeeee .* PRINT OR TYPE+ +s ccccccccreccccccescoesssssces 
Street OF B.D. ccccccccccceccccesccces sossessseessesseeseseseess BENGE eccecsouss< 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
cme ees ees CUT APART HERE mm meee ee ee 


Please send free de- 
teaching guides 


Enclosed is $1.00 for filmstrip 
See ad Page 73 Please send free 


- WATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. 


scriptive pamphiet of filmstrip 


Good for Me’ and ‘‘My Apple’’ for teachers |! set per teacher Please 

reserve film “‘Gateway to Health’’ for showing Of .. 2... cc ccc cence nee ewenwees .+-OF 

3 allow 60 days). 575 

NOME ..ccccccccsocece POP TTTTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT tity BrBGOles cccccceccoececsescsesssovessoccss 
Street oF B.D. cocccceccsececes peeeeesesses se saaavsces .. No. Pupils 

City Zone State Ins. 6-59 

ee ee CUT APART HERE ee me eee eee 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 62, 82, 84, 86, 88. General coupons: page 90. 
Travel coupons: page 92. 
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dusting the s 





eviews of new Records 


Now is a good time to evaluate 
l your record library. Find out 
the kinds of music you seem to lack, 
and order now, because the long, 
pleasant vacation period tends to 
erase memories of that trying day 
when class was so 

} 


noisy. Or, perhaps it was a day 


youl pl mary 
arten was so 
could not even 
If this was 
Sleep- 


Folkways, 


when the kinder 
“keyed up” they 
rest during quiet pe riod 


a probk In. conside! buying 
Time by Pete Seeger 
FC 7525, 33¥s rpm, $5.95 

This excellent presentation is not 
the kind of material you 


might « xpect 


sleepy” 
lhe songs do not de- 
pend upon quiet and calm so much 
is they do upon simplicity and rep- 
etition. Because of this, n 1any of 


the songs can be used at times oth- 


el than rest periods Sweepy, 
I 

Sweet PY can be an activity song as 

children enact sweeping the floor, 


helt, putting things 
away, and washing the windows, or 
dishes Lhe Same song can also be 
used for creating original lyrics 

rhythm, but not rhyming, is 
important. “One Grain of Sand” 


is a particularly artistic selection, 


since 


unaccompanied to produce a really 
restiul result Lhe two stories are 
fascinating. “Sam, the Whaler” has 
all the characteristics of a fine tale 
suspense, and humor, 
ability is 


repetition, 
and Seeger’s storytelling 
A bivovo 


yarn children will adore, and the 


unexcelled is a fantastic 


final rept ats of the theme song will 
lull the noisiest group 

Did you have a record in your 
collection to help you this year 
when your upper-class youngsters 
turned out to be completely unin- 
terested in singin the textbook 


songs? If it ever ha; 


ri ppens again, 


close the texts, and try singing 
community-type songs. As guide 
in selecting good songs that will 


Favorite Songs, Al- 
bums | o1 Bowmar, +921 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25; no 
album number, 78 rpm, $5.95 each 
album). Album 
stand-bys as “Dixie,” 
Church in the Vale “Billy Boy,” 
“She'll Be Comin’ ‘Round the 
Mountain,” “Over the River and 
Through the Woods,” “Home on 
the Range,” and ten others. 

All are sung by Richard Robinson 
in a natural tenor, which _ 
boys to jou in. 


appeal, use 
9 


contains such old 
“Little Brown 


encourage the 
Songs are pitched so that you can 
sing along with ease. Accompani- 
piano, piano and 
organ, and 


ments are varied 
drum, st quartette, 
St le ction is banded, 


~ Stoppe! ” so 


so on | ch 
band has a 
next song will 


and eaci 
that the 
unless you move the tone arm. This 
same album ought to help revital- 
assembly singing, too. Al- 


not start 


ize poor 
bum 2 contains thirteen songs of 


this type, SUCCESS. 


each one a sure 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Words for all songs are printed on 
the leaflet enclosed. 

If you teach a primary grade, 
I'm sure you feel the need for 
appreciation music that is 
beautiful in itself, but simple, 
short, and related to the child’s ex- 
periences. The answer to this prob- 
lem is Fun with Musie by Herbert 
Bowmiar, address given 
78 rpm, $6.95 
The composer is also a concert pi- 
anist and teacher, and hearing any 
one of his compositions proves that 
he understands the needs and inter- 
ests of small fry. Each tiny work 
is musically worth while, beautiful- 
ly played, and concerns things that 
childre n have experienc ed. Your 
young children will really listen to 
music that describes a baby learn- 
walk, the ice-cream man, 
chairs, a juggler, flying 
They will 
music de- 


some 


Donaldson 


above, no numbe r. 


ing to 
musical 
birds, and snowflakes. 
recognize the 
scribing the mother hen and that 
for her little chicks, though they 
will perhaps need to be told that 
one is in a high the othe 

No need to tell them any- 
thing scaly. 1 but it would be inter- 
to play a few tones at ran- 
around middle C and ther 
higher 


teaching sugges- 


qui k]y 


register, 


am iddle. 


esting 
dom 
play some two octaves 
There are many 
tions on the 


Ne on the 


enclosed leaflet, and 
record, so that the 
music can be used in many ways 
Ch — can ride a colt, or play 
ruments with the musi 
Incidentally, you'll be glad the val 
leaflet is pasted to the album 
er of losing same! There 
compositions for 


, 


rh vs hm inst 


uable 

no dang 
untitled 
small charges to name, and 


are SIX 
youl 
we hope you can weed out the good 
sensible guesses from the wild and 
ridiculous! Fun with Music is a 
fresh approach to music apprecia- 
tion at the kindergarten and first- 
OT: id e le ve l. 

Maybe the Finale from the 
Wiliam Tell Overture has been 
done to death by the Lone Range 
and the animated cartoon, but chil- 
If you buy the fol- 
they will hea: 

perfect rendition—Hi-Fi Fiedler, 
Boston Pops, RCA Victor, LM 
2100, 334 rpm, $3.98). Write the 
names of the four sections on the 
chalkboard (Dawn, Storm, Calm, 
Gallop), out of and chal- 
lenge them to arrange same cor- 
rectly. Ask your music supervisor to 
tell the story. 


dren do love it. 
lowing hi-fi version, 


order 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalegue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center. 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
‘eatalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 








Visiting the Harbor 
Continued from page 24) 


FIRST visitor—I see something differ- 

nt. What can that be? 

SECOND visitor- [hat is a dry dock. 
Mi Dry Dock, what do you do? 

pry pock—Ships come here to be re- 
paired. I have watertight walls and 
floor 

FIRST visitor—How do ships get on 
your platform? 

DRY DOCK I can be lowered into the 
water to be loaded. Then I am raised 
so that the men can work on the ships 

SECOND visiror You are like a re- 
pair garage. Thank you 

FIRST VISITOR Well, it is time for us 
o go home now I hope we can come 
gain, 

SECOND VISITOR I hope so, too. 

HARBOR HELPERS (sig fo tune of 
‘Come Rowing with Me” 

Come see us again 
(.ome see us again 
Come in the morning or 
Come in the evening. 
(.ome see us again 


RESOURCE MATERIAL 
Books 


At the Harbor, by Lillian Colonius 
Car! J. Leibel, Inc., Los Angeles 
38; “Melmont Pubs.” 

Boat and Ship Book, by Otto (Wm. 
Sloane Associates. New York 167% 
Captain Joe, by Illa Podendorf (Chil- 

drens Press, Chicago 7 

Freighters and Tankers, by Growden 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 16 

Judy’s Boat Trip, by Ulery (Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago 16 

Judy Goes Sauu g, by Becker ( harles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York 17 

Ships at Work, by Elting (Garden City 
Books. New York ya 4 

Story about Boats, by Read (Scribner 

Tug Boats, by Paul Witty (D. C. Heath 


& Co., Boston lb 
SONG SOURCES 


ome Rowing with Me” is in Musi 
R ind the Pou n Follett Pub. Co., 


Chicago 5 

Same Train” is in Sing a Song with 
Charity Bailey Plymouth Musi 
Co., New York 2 Permission to 
reprint words and music on page 24 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 


See page s 12-13 

Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 

Ariel Books. See Farrar, Straus. 

Childrens Press, Inc. See Grosset & 
Dunlap. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Fideler Co., 31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., 


Buston 17, Mass 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, | 


New York 10, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave. New York 17, N Y 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y 

Little, Brown, and Co., 24 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Il. 

Macmillan Co., 60-62 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W 
i2nd St... New York 18, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publica 
tions, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th St., New York 27, N.Y 

Viking Press, Inc. 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 











if this issue was granted by the pub- Sing a Song with Charity Bailey (De« | Freighter in Port Academy Films 
lishers. ca). “Same Train” is on this record P.O. Box 3088. Hollywood 
Other appropriate songs to sing dur- Tug Boat “Peter Moran’ —sounds Harbor Boats at Work (Eyegate He 
ing this program are: “At the Wharf” Columbia). Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jar 
in Magic of Song, “The Harbor Light” Obtain records from your local record 55, N.Y 
in Progressive Songs (both by Ginn & dealer or see sources mentioned in con- The Lighthouse Encyclopaedia B 
Co., Boston 17) and “Liners” in We nection with “Reviews of New Rec- tannica Films, Inc 1150 Wilmette 
Sing (C. C. Birchard, Boston 16 ords” in this issue Ave., Wilmette, Il 
: ; Ships and Harbor Seri filmstrip 
Recorps Fitms AND Fitmstrips YAI from McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Mike, the Tough Little Tug Boat Exploring a Harbor (Frith Films, 1816 Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y 
Columbia). N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28 Tugboats (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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CAPITAL CITY OF VALLETTA 
Great Siege of 1565, when Knights of the Order of Sr 
John led the island in repelling Ottoman Turks 


—e 


was erected 











. 
YOU at 
MUSTN'T 
miss + 

“4 










CHURCHES enhance € 







of the Malrese ~ 















; Islands. This one is on Malta's sister island, Gozo. The 
“ s t n 60 A.D 
j 
CATANIA 
TYPICAL ANCIENT MEGALITHIC TEMPLE bespeaks 
Malta’s fabulous past. Primitive civilization already ex 
MALTA isted when the Phoenicians arrived $ ) years ag 
5000 Years of History... Only 90 Minutes Away 
Fabled home of the Goddess Calypso, the Maltese Islands with religious art, left by Malra’s Knights of Sc. J 
in the Mediterranean are heir to the treasures of SOOO years Don't, however, overlook Malta's physical chart Swim 
of civilization—a capsule version of western culture in its crystal-clear waters. Laze on its broad beaches. § 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs, Normans, Calypso’s Cave on nearby Gozo. Play golf or tennis by 
Spanish, French and English—all added to Malta's legacy blue Mediterranean. It's all within minutes of your hot 
of temples and palaces customs and cuisine, art and culture And would you believe it A splendid horel roon 
The very names of the landmarks they left bring visions of three meals cost about $7.50 a day or less. Moreover, Malta's 
a romantic past. The Hypogeum ancient Megalithic cuisine, like its culture, is a mixture of Europe's best 
temple. Mdina the whispering city Valletta the When you visit Italy or Southern Europe, YOU 
city of palaces MUSTN'T MISS MALTA. Ninety minutes from Rome and 
Valletta, in fact, is a living monument to Christianity— a Naples. No visa required and no currency problems: Englis! 
to the faith Malca has defended since its conversion by St speaking Malta 1s in the Sterling area. The Malta Govern 
Paul in 60 A.D. Its churches and palaces are res} lendent ment Tourist Board Suggests you see your vel agent 


World’s Underwater Fishing Championship, August 13-18 
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Instructor Coupon Service 





For TEACHERS* USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 








—_—— ——— a CUT APART HERE ——— ——— 
DIAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. F-20. Please send me, in @ plain envelope, com 
olete format about your Borrow-by-Ma service for teachers, as described in 
advertisement Page | 328 

Name t pain 9 Grade 

eet of RD 
y Zone State Ins. 6-59 

— Se | meee CLT APART RIE mm lee 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12" « 19 narts of SPEED- 
BALL Pen Lettering A essons on LIN EUM BLOCK PRINTING. Two NEW 
CHARTS showing LARGE LETTERING FOR FLASH CARDS 310 

Name PRINT OR Grade 

eet of &.0 N P 
Zone State ns. 6-59 


’ 
y 
—— ee cee — cee cme CLT APART PIRI wee ee ee 


E> FACTS ABOUT BETTER, FASTER READING Please send folder with information on 
me ving reading speed and comprehension f remedia average and gifted stu 
de Ss with the reading rateomete the electric reading accelerator shown on pages 
84 and 85 528 


Name . Grede 
treet of R.D Schoo 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
eee ee ee ee LT AAT IR me me ee 
NEW BOOKLET ON SCOTCH BRAND MAGIC MENDING TAPE. Please send free 
your fully ustrated booklet showing facts on Scotch Brand Magic Mending Tape 
and other Scotch Brand Tapes for schoo! use 239 
Name aon 2 Grade 
Stree RO Schoo 
Zone State Ins. 6-59 


cee eee me CLT AAT IRE me ee 


< 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 602K Please rush me n @ plein envelope 
FREE information, how Teachers can borrow $100 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with 
dignity and respect of privacy, and no principal payments required curing summer 
— 410 
Nome a . Grade 
eet of RD No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
—e | eee ee ee ee CLT APART HEIR ee me ee 
PLEASANT, PROFITABLE SUMMER EMPLOYMENT Please send me ustrated lit 
erature describing Filter Queen's summer vacation employment program for teachers 
See page 5 665 
Name a ‘ Grade 
reet of R.D Schoo 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 
<n ee eee s «e ee CUT AAI IR me ee 


AUTO INSURANCE FOR NON-ORINKERS. Please send without obligation complete 
information on your automobile insurance at less cost available to non-drinkers. 653 


6 


Nome a R 
eet of RD 
y Zone State Ins. 6-59 
ese CLT APART HERE me me eee eee ee 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER Please send me a free copy of the help 


ED u Weather Kit'’ as advertised on Page 11 662 
Neme aint Sched .cccccccscces 
treet of RD. . soweseccesesescass 
ty Zone State Ins. 6-59 
ee eee ee cee me CUT APART PERE mee ee me ee ee 
WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM, INC. ! am interested in learning how | can earn up to 
$3,000 this summer 666 
Name PRINT OR Grade 
Street or R.D School 
ty Zone State Ins. 6-59 
ee ee ee CUT APART HEIR me mm eee 
4-PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH. Please send reprint in color of your World Book 
classroom study unit Research is the Fourth R and the four page worksheets 
Right to limit number of worksheets to be sent is reserved, if necessary 2690 
Name RINT OR TY 
treet or R.D PPTTTTTT TTT POTTTETT TTT TITTITT TTT TT Tt TPT 
City Zone State Ins. 6-59 


<n ee ee eee CLT APART HEIR me me ee 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 62, 82, 84, 86, 88. General coupons: page 90. 
Travel coupons: page 92. 
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New for 


LOOKING FORWARD TO VACATION 








S. PRICES ALL'SS MODELS 








You 


Here’s an inducement to put 
those vacation photos into a 
neat album! It’s a new paste 
dispenser STICK STUCK 
PRESTO PASTER — good 
for 4000 dots of spec ial rub- 
ber cement. It is $1.00, with a 
t-load refill for $.70. Avail- 
able soon through school sup 
pliers. Information from Dis- 
tributers East, 625 W. 140th 
St.. New York 31, N.Y. 

Are you a fiction book “toter” in your spare 
time? BOOKARRY is a vinyl cover that looks like 
fine-grained leather, and solves the problem of keep- 
ing a new book clean, or making an old library 
book appear presentable while you have it around. 
Slip the pages read into the slot to keep your read- 
ing place. Handles, which are an integral part of 
the cover, may be tucked into the book when not 
in use. 

Bookarry is made in six colors. Specify black. 
ivory, brown, green, deep blue, or red. The pric e 
is $1.49 postpaid from Gerd Sales Company, P.O 
Box 36, Planetarium Mation, New York 24, N.Y. 

With PETAL CRAFT it is possible for 
children (or adults) to create colorful pic- 
tures without paints or crayons. It is es- 
pecially recommended for convalescents 
or anyone needing therapeutic aid to re- 
covery. No. 300, shown here, containing 
240 plastic petals in 10 colors, and a 12” 
x 12” plastic petal-craft board, is $4.49. 

No. 400, including 400 petals, and a 
14” x 18” beard, is $7.98. Each set is beau- 
tifully packaged and contains a colorful 
booklet illustrating various designs that 
can be made. 

This is something that children can use 
on train or plane trip to while away the 
time. Or take it as a gift to a shut-in. 

Gale Enterprises Company, 118 East 28th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

Whether you drive a standard-size car 
or a miniature model, you will be interest- 
ed in seeing all the features in the °59 
FOREIGN CAR SHOPPERS GUIDE, 
comparing prices, number of cylinders, 
horse power, mileage per gallon, size and 
weight, of all imperted cars. This $1.00 
guide is really an armchair showroom that 
can supply valuable information, or afford 
a lot of entertaining reading. Six pages of 
facts answer questions most raised by 
Americans. Henry Paulman, Field Build- 
ing, 135 S. La Salle St.. Chicago 3, Illinois. 

FASCINATING FIXTURES .. . and 
how to hang them is a handbook of small 
shelving, cupboards, lamps, and other 
items that lend character to your favorite 
nook in office, apartment, or house. The 
24-page booklet even suggests how to hang 
these appliances and tells where to order 
them. Available from your local hardware 
store: or write to Star Expansion, Moun- 
tainville, New York, for a free copy. 

To pack for a well-groomed vacation—a 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC NAIL FILE that 
operates on flashlight batteries, and so re- 
quires no electrical outlet. It comes in a beau- 
tiful pocket-size pink plastic case for women: 
gray for men. 

This would be an ideal gift for a gradua- 
tion present that has to be mailed. 

$4.95 each, plus $.15 postage and handling. 
Money-back guarantee. Order from Paul 


Holden, Box 544, Park Ridge, Illinois. 








Want to Try It ? 





PREPARING A SCHOOL HANDBOOK 


REPORTED FROM SUMMERVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FRANCES L. MUCKENFUSS 


Principal, Elementary School 
Summerville, South Caroling 


ie of the best public relations activities 
: that we at Summerville Elementary 
School have carried on is a school handbook 
to be sent home to parents at the beginnin 
of school. Let’s Attend Sci _ as the hand- 
book is called, is now in its seventh year of 
publication With its chief purpose to ve 
information concernil the school and _ its 
program, we have 1ound it Goes mut h to al- 
leviate confusion and misunderstanding as 
well as provide parents with a good picture 
of what they can look forward to during the 
school year. 


We at the school firmly believe that 


education takes place when parents are in- 
1 
formed as to the school life of their children, 


and that childhood education is a joint re- 


sponsibility ol the hom and the school 
Therefore, it is our constant hope that the 
school and the home can WOrrk losely th 


er to meet the needs of our children 
How ambitious a project is such a book ? 
What spec ifically does it contain? It need 


not be pretentious. Qur handbook is quite 


small, about 4” x 6”, and contains about 
thirty printed pages. 

In it we include a school calendar of all 
major school events De nn of school, 
holidays, and marking periods), the faculty 
and their addresses, the daily schedule, ru 
concerning attendance information 
communicable and other diseases, the grad- 
ing system and reports, promotion policies, 
the testing program, the lunch program, the 
bus SC hedule Even such Sec rr! ly IT1ITi- 
portant facts as the location of th lost and 
found department give a parent information 


he may be glad 


to have somet 
year A portion ol the book! 
under the heading “Summerville Elementary 
School Code of Ethics 
listed. 

, 


One ol the handbook’s greatest 


Safety rules are also 


values, 
however, is that it gives me an 


to “talk” to 


opportunity 


very parent, and at the very be- 


f school year 


einnins of the 
handbook, | can explain the basic aims ol 
the year’s program and convey at least a 


part of the school’s educational philosophy. 


For example, in the 1958-59 booklet, I ex- 
plained in some detail our system of grouping 
and grade plac ement. Ws place children who 
need extra time and extra he Ip, and who are 


below grade level in on by 


eading, in a sect 
themselves where they are ta ight other sub- 


ects On a level comparable to the il reading 


ability The other sections of a grade have 
rade-level children and above-grade-level 
child: mixed, In other words, we do not 


rade-level children, but try 


ae 
isolate our above- 
to take the 


} at thew 
possible. The teacher enriches and broadens 


rate ol speed as lar as 


the concepts and vocabulary skills in read- 


ht at the level 


l is M) that wey 2.8) art ta i 
for which they are ready to read 
Atte describin the 


program, I listed some of the objectives we 


mechanics ol such a 


hope d to achieve through this type olf group- 


By hearing about these things at the 
very beginning of the vear, before any un- 
piecasant ine iaent o1 ituation has occurred, 
parents are more cooperative They can set 
from the start just what w re trying to 
ul iplish 

Often Ss § ( tl material is in 
question-and-answet! This appeals t 






shite - cemrwrapy SPH va 
SUMMERVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


+ A 


LET'S ATTEND i 
SCHOOL 


4 HANDBOOK 
FOR PARENTS 


SUMMERVLLE, SOUTH CAROLINA | 


Ss 











parents who are probably thinking the same 
questions. 
A spec ial reference about arral I 


parent and school confe rences brings up 

top that all too often is ignored unk Ss, O! 
until, a child’s behavior has created a special 
need for one. Again, by bringing up this 


point at the very start of the year, pare 


do not feel that the school is arrangit a 
conterence because “Johnny” has been “bad 
Let’s Attend Sch is small in size, was 
printed inexpensively, and is strictly utilita 
an lo those consice ning a sin ilar UCLIVITY 


let me remind them that a large and elabor 


ate booklet is not necessary. In fact, a small 
] 
mpie one looks easier to read and is more 


reference. Whe1 


remember 


convenient to store lor easy 
explaining the school program 


that you are speaking to the layman; us¢ 
little or no educational jar on 

We have our handbook ready for distribu- 
tion on the first day of school. It is sent home 
with the children 


days before school begins 


] } ] } 
It could be mailed a fev 


If you decide to prepare a | Ibook t 


distribute to parents, you will find pay 


dividends all through the year 
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| GUIDES for TRAVEL 


Cut t ea ipon separately and mail A//] in One enve 
s ' tt e—to Cou mn Service 


e t Te anc n 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 





—— ——— eC APART HER mm ee ee 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG Please send me De ptive Brochure—about 
. w smsburg Jo ' formation about ass rr 
“w smsburg 279 
, RD 
6-59 
— i APART eee le 
UTAH TOURIST AND PUBLICITY COUNCIL Please send free full-c trave 
highwey maps, sce guide, and events he < 628 
e R.D 
y Zone te 6 
——— | TAIT IR errr ee 
JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD Please send me literature about vacat 3 he 
ay pe 184 
‘es a 
R.D 
Z tate 6-59 
ILLINOIS DEPARTMENTAL INFORMATION SERVICE y 
1959 ale . { Events ¢ — ef 589 
ee? R.D 
+ Zz 6-59 
——_—_— — —— | PPT Rm ee 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS Please send me free folders a mplete format 
about Greyhound Vacat T me . pages 42 and 43 92 
sme 
r RO 
y ste 4.59 
— ADART GRR aus gee ae a= ae a= eee a= 
TANNER GRAY LINE MOTOR TOURS Please send me folde stes and informa 
' tours to OD eyland sn Dieg Paim S¢ 3 3 Mex and many more 
587 
Name 
ect R.D 
Z State 6-59 
— — —— ee —o— — —— — 7 APA eee -_—— —— — —_—— —_ -_—— = — 
1959 YACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 106 Please send me the 
196-page ‘New York State Va ; siving ¢ - ¢ P , : 
6 vace eg a 8 -} fu and 5 >] 
types of a rr 5 avails This book not available in quantity 
141 
R.D 
Zone 6-59 
—_———<— a as ame ames CUT APAR ee ee 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES. Please me Py your travel folders c 
Mex « 3 a f ; Texas Re 75 
et RB. cccvccccccesccccccstecccceccccccccccccccesccececececeeeeeeeoeeccecceeses 
y Z tate ss. 6-59 
—_—— — —— ee = APA 0 ee 
RENT-A-CAR FOR VACATION FUN Please send me format about Hertz Rent 
A-Car service f ; «pe ve v 448 
t BA 60t0ne 00006000 5855Gs 60000) 0e6ncecscedess904snncectauenessecntteesees 
y d a State Ins. 6-59 
—S ee —_-  —- eel T APAR kd 


SIMCA CAR OFFERS DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. Please send your brochure on the 


new SIMCA me ed from Pa 


, 
q 
2 


' ’ Zone State Ins. 6-59 


——— APART HERE seem cm ee eee 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 62, 82, 84, 86, 88. General coupons: page 90. 
Travel coupons: page 92. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Inspired by your article, “Big Work 
Is Important Apr. p. 41), I showed 
the picture to my class with the sug- 
gestion that we might like to create 
: similar one. Although the children 
in White Plains who made the picture 
were drawing Paul Bunyan, my news- 
conscience boys and girls took one 
look and said, “Oh! Fidel Castro. Why 
didn't they make his shirt the right 
color? 

Hettie Palmer, Virginia 


There is nothing like being con- 


temporary . 


Dear Miss Owen 
—- I sincerely hope that you will 
be inserting a full-page picture of our 
American flag showing 50 stars on it. 
My children will love counting them 
Thev ll of course count the 49 stars 
on the one you kindly included in your 
April issue 
Dorothy G. Taylor, Neu Jersey 


The fiftieth-state bill was passed 
just as our magazine with the 49- 
star flag was reaching vou. But it's 
now ofhcial that on July 4, the 49- 
star flag will temporarily be the flag 
of the land. Who knows? Twenty 
vears from now our insert may be a 
collector's item! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

The May Instructor just arrived, but 
I must thank you and Mr. Huntley at 
once for his “Our Overburdened 
Schools” May p. 3). 

He has reached the heart of the mat- 
ter. What is wrong with our schools 
is that no one person can do all that 
f the ordinary elemen- 


is demanded « 
tary school teacher nowadays. 
We teachers should adopt the slogan 
“Let the teacher teach!” 
Mary Kimm, New York 


Just one thought—who's ordinary 
nowadays anyway? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

1 would like to express my thanks 
for the wonderful play in Spanish and 
English, written by Alice Michael in 
your April issue (p. 48) 

The play is simple, interesting, and 
up-to-date, and reflects everyday sit- 
uations—-just what the children need 
in a foreign language. At the same time 
the play corrects wrong ideas about 
Mexico and improves understanding 
between two nations. 

I will try to adapt the play for my 
French classes and let you know how 
it worked, 

Rose Bajurin, California 


We had a bonanza of letters for 
this feature! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Thank goodness for your frank and 
to the point discussion, “Control Goes 
Beyond Discipline” (Apr., pp. 22-23). 
I just read six articles on discipline in 
another magazine and | didn't get as 
much help from all of them as from 
this one. 

Mrs. Alonzo Stewart, Kansas 


No mudslinging, Mrs. Stewart! We 
read those same six articles and 
thought they were pretty good. 


o- ery 
~_— 


r 





rrr 








Dear Miss Owen: 

In your March 1959 issue (p. 36), 
under the poem “Stamp Collector.” you 
have 4 paragraph regarding the photo- 
sphere at Nassau and its special post 


othee. 

Since we have a Stamp Club in our 
school we tried to locate this spec ial 
post office, only to learn it is no longer 
in operation. In fact it has been closed 
for ten years. 

We thought perhaps you might like 
to have this information for your rec- 
ords. 

Mrs. Martha N. Bradley, Virginia 


The poet had the data but did not 
realize it was out of date. In other 
words, a poet doesn't always know it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

‘ - In the February issue (p. 24) 
is a children’s play, “Cocks Should 
Crow” —a splendid one! It is the kind 
of play that children can enjoy doing 
at schoel or at home. 

Perhaps the best thing about this 
play is that it leads the children on 
to adult literature, and they will treas- 
ure it as they read Chaucer when they 
grow older. Can you give us more of 
this kind?’ Almost all—or much—of 
the material that is written for children 
seems to be things that they never re- 
member or treasure. 

The illustration is splendid. Is the 
illustrator a member of vour staff? Her 
name ts new to me 

Mary Agnes Kennington, Illinois 


The illustrator is not on our staff 
—Miss Mover’s drawing was sub- 
mitted to us with the play. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

. « « I would like some songs suit- 
able for eighth-grade graduation—some 
the graduates would sing—and some 
the junior choral group would sing. 
Would you be able to give me the ad- 
dress where I might obtain some of 
these songs. 


Mrs. Frances C. Mi Mahon, New York 


If vou have a good song to share, 
Mrs. MeMahon’s address is School 


18, Troy, New York. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My friends and teacher ac- 
quaintances are no doubt wondering at 
my show ot ignorance e in loc ating Fort 
Shafter at Diamond Head! It is like 
placing the Statue of Liberty on the 
Merritt Parkway. In my manuscript, 
“What Hawaii Will Bring to Statehood” 
(Apr., pp. 64 and 72), I said that five 
military reservations bristle out from 
Fort Shafter to Diamond Head. See 
your rewrite on page 72. 

Mabelle B. McGuire, California 


We sent our most sincere apolo- 
gies to Mrs. MeGuire. The error oc- 
curred while the article was in proof, 
and we are very sorry. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. 4 Your article by George Gobel 
(Apr. p. 3) is the truest thing I've 
read for a long time, but with humor, 
too. Let's have another. 

Ihanks for a good helping, practical 
magazine. Can't always use it all but 
always find something I can. 

Mrs. Ray Lawrence, Virginia 
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“UT DEAN LIFE” 


6C > .., ‘Inferoct.ag and authoritative arti- 
’ “  ¢les oa the culture ard crafts of 


. lavishly illustrated in 


the American Indian 
color and black und white photos. 


Ceremonial Assn. 80x (029 Gallup, N. Mex 


FARM VACATIONS! 
are BETTER for you and less costly 
Qualified Farms in Every State — They WANT 
You! Fine Food, Relaxation—Some are Little 
Dude Ranches. Shoot groundhogs or rabbits, 


FARM VACATIONS, Inc.‘<?° Si"°"2"""s:, 


HOME OF ONE-SPOT FLEA KILLER 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I-8 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Now you can show your teacher 
friends the wonderful ready-to- 
use classroom materials, the 
practical teaching help you 

get in your INSTRUCTOR 
every month. At no cost to you 
we would like to send your 
friends a free sample copy of 
The INSTRUCTOR. Use the 
coupon below to tell us where to 


send the sample copy. 


we Instructor 


INSTRUCTOR PARK 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please send a free sample 
copy of The INSTRUCTOR 
with my compliments to: 
Name 

Street.. 

City, Zone 


State 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 





Made 





{0 


Breakfast Beok—Pub- 


lished as a service for those who teach, 


Source 


write lecture, or broadcast in the 
areas of food, nutrition, and health: 
Community 


Break- 


fast Studies; also suggestions for activi- 


chapters on School and 


Breakfast Programs, Scientific 
ties that can be carried out during 
September, the National Better Break- 
fast Month: professional people may 
request copy (Cereal Institute, Inc. 135 
South La Salle St. 


single « opy free). 


Chicago 3, Illinois: 


Secial 


Children’s 
Booklet 


those controls of behavior which a per- 


Learning— 
“social learning” as 
son develops as he lives through and 
reacts to social situations: attempts to 
give an understanding of the process 
through which children acquire social 


learnings; analyzes research findings 
regarding environment and learning 


(Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1201) Sixteenth 


St. N.W.. Washington 6. D.C $1.75). 


Classroom Committee Work— 
Diseusses the child's 
ence in committee work, the benefits 


need for experi- 


and pitfalls of committees, organization 
and guidance: contains resource units 
showing suggested activities for com- 
mittees; written by John W. Gilbaugh 
(Modern Education Publishers, P.O. 
Box 651. San Jose, California; $1.50). 


Freedom Documents—f ac-imile 
reproductions of the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of 
Independence; available on 3. pages 
suitable for framing: yellowish tint and 
faded brown ink of originals faithful 
ly reproduced (Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D.C.; $45 each; $1.35 set). 


How Do Your Children Grow? 
and Mere About Reading—Pam- 
phlets designed to further the learning 
growing and 


process; guideposts to 


learning: assumptions and facts in 
learning; importance of children’s feel- 
ings; interrelationships in learning: 


latter booklet discusses individualized 
reading and methods for reading moti 
vation ( Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1200 Fifteenth St. 
N.W.. Washington 5, D.C.; §$.75 and 


$.50 respec tively 


Language Arts Can Be Creative 
—Booklet with suggestions to stimulate 
creative stories and poems: experiences 
to build skills and vocabulary: enrich 
storytelling techniques: 
color illustrations (National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $1.00). 


ment activities; 
61 pages; 


Lets Dance—Magazine of Folk and 
Square monthly 
October through May, with a June-July 
August-September 


Dancing: 
and an issue; in- 
cludes one or two dance descriptions in 


each issue; personality sketches; news 


Order 


of dance activities throughout the world 
Folk Dance Federation of California, 
150 Powell St.. San Francisco, Calif.; 


$.25). 


A Nation of Immigrants—Y\ rit. 
ten by Senator John F. Kennedy; the 
history of American immigration polli- 
ey; analyzes motives for immigration, 
how America has helped immigrants, 
and their contributions to America; 40- 
page illustrated booklet. plus teacher's 
supplement and Ethnographic Map 17” 
x 22” in four colors, showing U.S. 
immigration (Anti-Defamation League 
of Bnai Brith, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22; $50; map alone, 3.25). 

Recommended Records and 
Books for the School Curricu- 
lum 1959—Catalog listing records 
and books for the youn:est through 
junior high school; surgestions for 
holidays, social stuclies. celebrations. 
science, safety, and m: 
ords for listening, instremental work 


more; re 


speech development, lai uage instruc 
tion (Children’s Music 
West Pico Boulevard, Lo 
California; $.50). 


Oe 


enter, £6 


Angeles 6 


Selection of Famous Paintings 
for Musie Lovers—Catalog with 
over 100 illustrations of art reproduc- 
tions in various sizes; catalog is 8', 
x ll”: size of paintings range from 4 


»» 


x 6” to 22” x 26 famous subjects. 


great composers, charcoal and pastel 
drawings, fine art post cards, reprodue- 
tions, amusing watercolor designs, all 
depicting music in some way ( Artext 
Prints, Ine. Westport, Conn.; $.25). 

Shall Children, Too. Be Free? 
—Pamphlet explains how to help chil- 
dren acquire the qualities of altruism, 
mature morality, and greater intelli- 
gence, fundamental to cooperative liv 
ing; author defines needs for healthy 
personality growth; says “it is not nat- 
ural to be ‘human’™; explores causes 
of dull, neurotic, 
ities; suggests how to avoid personality 
defects (Anti-Defamation League of 
Bnai Brith, 515 Madison Ave. New 


York 22; $.25; 


aggressive personal- 


quantity rates 


Tunes “n Tales “n Things for 
Children—Chock-full of fascinating 
songs, plays, stories, art sug- 
gestions, dances: Robert 
O. Dillman and illustrated by James 
wimary children: 
(Musart Publica- 

Elmont, N.Y.; 


activities; 
de signed by 


J. Salamone for 
Book One of a seri 
tions, P.O. Box 


$2.00) 


Welcome Back to School—<‘o! 
orful poster in red, black, and white; 
21 by 14 inches: reads: “Weleome Girls 
and Boys, Let's Have a Safe and Happy 
Year at School”; display next Septem 
ber; reprint of poster feature in Tue 
Instructor Magazine, September 1956 
(The Instructor, Dept. S.P., Dansville 
N.Y.; $.10). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE, 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR, 


THE INSTRUCTOR. June 





VACATION 
GUIDE 





This beautifully illustrated 
new Vacation 
scores of full-color photograph 
- «+ gives complete details « 


“Vacationlands”’ 
you choose from a magnificent 
variety of lakes, mountain 
areas, beaches, historic sit 
New York State! 


Remember—1959 is 
New York State’s Year of History 


Mail this 
coupon 


New York State Department of Commerce 
Box 64-C, Mount Vernon 10, N.Y 
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¢ Cup Decorations, Mar. °59, p. 67 
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s tor 
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Another 
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Books for Children See this department in each issue 
Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue 
Brotherhood Week 

Get to K vy t), I 
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Character Education See also 
( P r I 
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Teachers Help One Another 
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horal Reading 
D Far 
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Sty Sound in the G 23 
reative Construction Ideas Worst about War, The, May °59, pp. 42 
Easter—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Colored Chalk Mural (art), Mar. °59, p. 47 
Easter Bunny (verse), Mar. °59, p. 36 
60 La Boy and the Easter Bunny (story), Ma 
| Magic Easter Bunny (art), Mar. °59, p. 45 
59, p. 80 Our Painted Mural (art), Mar. 59, p. 47 
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Exceptional Children 
Gifted Children 
Britannica Junior Serves the Exceptional Child (arti- 
cle), Mar. °59, pp. 57-60 
Capturing Big Game (unit), Mar. ’59, p. 41 
Creative Writing Activities (article), Feb. 59, p. 37 
Gifted Have Their Day, The (article), June °59, p. 
39 
Speech Therapy for the Gifted (article), Apr. °59, 
pp. 94-95 
Slow Learners 
Creative Writing Activities (article), Feb. °59, p. 37 
Little Red Hen, The (song), May °59, p. 24 
Music and the Slow Children (article), May °59, p 
24 
Father’s Day—Scee also Creative Construction Ideas 
Dad’s Day at the Kindergarten (article), June °59, p. 
28 
Favorite Position (verse), June °59, p. 32 
First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
Games—See also Girls and Boys 
Games for the Elementary School—See this department 
in each issue 
Having a St. Patrick’s Day Party? Mar. °59, p. 42 
More Games and Party Ideas, Feb. 59, pp. 18-19 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Beach Bag, June °59, p. 44 
Guess Who Puzzle, Feb. 59, p. 86 
Games 
Bouncing the Ball, Apr. 59, p. 71 
Cross-Country Game, Feb. °59, p. 76 
Game for Arbor Day, A, Apr. °59, p. 68 
Nose Knows, T he, May *59, p. 66 
Puzzle 
Crossword History and Arithmetic, Feb. ‘59, p. 97 
Quizzes 
Bell Quiz, May °59, p. 80 
Red Quiz, May °59, p. 69 
spice Is Nice , Apr 59, p. 7 
Valentine Scramble, Feb. °59, p. 78 
What's Wrong? Apr. °59, p. 57 
Who Was It? May °59, p. 66 
Riddle Box, The, May °59, p. 71 
Handwriting—See items in Tool-Subject Devices 
Health—See also Dental Health and Teachers Help One 
Another 
Freddy Fresh Air (verse), May °59, p. 28 
Garden Folk (verse), June °59, p. 32 
Snow White and the Seven Foods (dran atization 
May °59, p. 42 
Spring Is Fun (verse 
Home Life 
Clancy’s Secret Wish (story), Apr. °59, p. 75 
House Songs ( verse , May °59, p 28 
Sam the Parakeet (story), Apr. 59, p. 76 
Shhh! Father's Slee ping! (story), Mar. °59, p. 34 
To Any Spider (verse), Mar. °59, p. 36 
Too Much Company (story), June °59, p. 31 
Kindergarten 
Bakery and Baking, The (article), Mar. °59, p. 32 
Best Pet, The (article), Apr. 59, p. 74 
Billy and Patsy at the Parade (story), June °59, p. 29 
Can Your Five-Year-Olds Do These Things? May °59 
p. 2d 
Chowder for Larry (story), Mar. °59, p 
Dad’s Day at the Kindergarten (article), June °59, p. 28 
End-of-Year Program (dramatizatio1 
Janitor’s Cat, The (story), June 59, p. 29 
Kindergarten Teacher As Others See Her, The (are 
ticle), June 59, p. 28 
Kindergarten Teacher—Self-Evaluation, The (article 
Jur e °59. p. 28 


), May °59, p. 28 





Lazy Boy and the Easter Bunny (story), Mar. ’59, p. 33 
Mrs. Jumbo (story), Feb. °59, p. 63 

Music Appreciation (article), May °59, p. 26 
Number Clowns (article), Apr. 59, p. 74 

Our Five Senses (choral reading), Apr. °59, p. 74 





iv, The (article), Feb. °59, p. 97 
Willie Weather (article), Mar. °59, p. 3: 
Winter Summerland (article), Feb. °59, p. ¢ 
Writing Short Stories (article), Apr. °59, { 

Language—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 

Subject Devices 
mmon-Sense Attitudes toward Speech Problems ir- 
ticle), Feb. °59, p. 11 

Conociendonos—Getting Acquainted (dramatization 
Apr. °59, p. 48 

Creative Writing Activities (articles), Feb. 59, p. 37 

Langcuag¢ Arts (vers . Mar "59. p 56 

Marionettes in the Language Arts Progran urticle 
Feb. °59. pp. 94-95 


Newspapers Interest. Third-Graders (unit), Feb. °59. 


p. 35 
Public Speaking Begins in the Grades (article), Apr. 
59. p. 56 


Rhymes ( verse ), Feb. °59, p. 66 

Special Interview on Stuttering, Feb. °59, p. 43 

Speech Therapy for the Gifted (article), Apr. °59, pp. 
94-95 

Steamy Sound, A (phonics verse), Feb. °59, p. 96 

Strange Sound in the Garden, The (choral reading), 
June °59, p. 5 

Tricky Threes (ve rse), May °59, p. 28 

Writing Short Stories (article), Apr. ’59, p. 74 


Lincoln, Abraham 
At Gettysburg (verse), Feb. 59, p. 66 
Lincoln Recreated (art), Feb. 59, p. 102 
Lincolns Heed the Call of the Frontier, The (drama- 
tization), Feb. °59, p. 54 
Manuel and the Book (story), Feb. °59, p. 68 
150th Anniversary of Abraham Lincoln (posters), Feb. 
*59, pp. 55-59 
Rebecca’s Big Day (story), Feb. 59, p. 67 
Remembering Lincoln (verse), Feb. ’59, p. 66 
Literature 
Cocks Should Crow (dramatization), Feb. °59, pp. 24- 
J 
Mad Tea Party, The (dramatization), Mar. °59, p. 52 
Shakespeare Made a Hit with My Sixth Grade (unit 
Mar. °59, p. 64 
Traveling the Oregon Trail with Books (article), June 
59. p. 38 
Made to Order—See this department in each issue 
May Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
May Day in Dinkeyville (story), May °59, p. 29 
Memorial Day 
Memorial Day (verse), May °59, p. 28 
Real Surprise, The story), May 59, p. 32 
Worst about War, The (dramatization), May °59, pp 


Mother’s Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas and 

Teachers Help One Another 

Bie Gift (verse), May °59, p. 28 

Caged Stone Je welry (art), May °59. p. 52 

Gifts from Gourds (art), May °59, p. 53 

Just Right Mother, The (verse), May °59, pp. 22-23 

Mother's Day verse ). May °59., p. 28 

Mothers of Famous Men (stories), May °59, p. 45 

Stoles with Nylon Yarn and Mesh (art), May °59, p. 
2 

Susan’s Good Idea (story), May °59, p. 2 


/ 


Music—See also Songs 


American History in Song (dramatization), May °59, p 


Contrast Makes Music Interesting (article), Mar. °59, 
p. 39 

“Flute Player” (Etruscan), June °59, cover 

Music and the Slow Children (article), May °59, p. 24 

Music Appreciation (article), May °59, p. 26 

Music around the World (unit ° May °59, p. 21 

Musical Form Makes Music Interesting article a Feb 

4 9p 53 

Nail Keg in Suburbia (art), May °59, p. 51 

Saxophone Lament (verse), May ‘59, p. 28 


New for You—See this department in each issue 
Plays—See Dramatics 
Professional Material 


America’s Strength—Adlai E. Stevenson (editorial 
Mar. *59, p. 3 

Are Textbooks Enough? (article . Mar 59, pp 80-82 

Are You Concerned about Continuity in Learning ar- 
ticle), June °59, pp. 6-7 

Are Your Children Complainers? (article), Feb. °59, p 
85 


Britannica Junior Serves the Exceptional Child (arti- 
cle), Mar "59, pp 57-60 

Case of the € opy-Cat, Scare dy-Cat, The article > ] ine 
59. p. 9 

Control Goes beyond Discipline (article), Apr. °59, pp. 


Dare to Be Experimental (article), May °59, p. 7 


Directory of Textbook Publishers, Mar. °59, p. 111 
From a Teacher's Personal File, Inscribed in June 


\ Tune *59, p. 60 

Helpir Parents 
Wh Child Is Gifted, J 59. p. 8 
When Cl ren Are Deceitful, May °59, p. 6 
When Cl Are Disrespectful, M 9 pv. 8 
When Child H Sex Pr s, Fet 9, p. 8 
When Cl Must Be Ret Apr. (59, p. 8 

H ‘ n tt I< Mel Mather (edit l 
Feb. °59. p. 3 

How Your | n Is Taxed (art Apr. 59, p. 14 

Is Dennis R iM H Ketch t 

a; Ip 

I with Critics (articl Feb. °59, p. 6 

My TI Nuts G Gobel (edit ] 
Apr ; 

Our Ov d Sct ( H ] editorial 
Ma be 

Please S Me Everytl bout Texas urt 
May ‘59, p. 85 

Prepari School Handbook le), June °59, p 
Q 

Reading ( ter Th Teact I } A (articl 
Ma Ip 5 

Resear Is the Fourth R—W B Encyclop 

t . Apr. °59, pr 

Schocl I ! A 1 

Selective Gr rt Fel } ) 

Sett he St M vat | on irt 
( May °59, p. 89 

Spe Interview Lex ks, M p. 84-85 

Spring Is Textbook 7] yoster), M 1p. 75 

Strate with W K M 4 t 

lapp H nR I t ._M 9, p. 113 

] her, J ! , Mar. °59, p. 4 

Teacher's Helper—The. Telephone (article), Apr. °59 
p. IU 

Teaching Couple Earns Credits on a Camping Trip, A 

rticl M 59 pnp. 86-4 


Textbook Tips (chatty column), Mar. *59, pp. 86-88 
Using Textbooks Wisely (article), Mar. 59, pp. 76-78 


Valentine for the Substitute, A (suggestions 
pp. 14-15 


, Feb 


You Can Do It in a Small School (suggestions), | 


59, p. 5 


59, 


b 


Reading—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 


Subject Devices 
Every Child’s Reading Needs Are Unique 
Mar. °59, p. 19 


Individualizing Reading Practices (article), Mar. 


b 


(articl 


e) 


JY 


p 
Reading Center That Teaches Teachers, A (article 


May 59, p. 25 
Safety 
Kite Talk (verse), Mar. °59, p. 36 


Leprechaun Teaches Street Safety, A (dramatization 


Mar. °59, p. 52 
Science—See also Teachers Help One Another 
April Fool! (verse), Apr. ’59, p. 79 
Best Pet, The (article), Apr. °59, p. 74 
Bird Sanctuary (art), Feb. °59, p. 103 
Boy Who Asked Questions, The Albert Eir 
ticle), Mar. 59, p. 24 
Cactus, The poster), Feb 59, p 83 


Channeling Enthusiasm about Rockets with Yor 
Children, Feb. °59, p. 77 
Coconut, The, May °59, p. 62 


Fierce March Wind, The story), Mar. *59, p. 34 


How Our Garden Grew unit), Ap: 59, p. 36 


Indian Pipe (verse), Apr. 59, p. 79 


Make a Weathe I Map article - Feb 59. p 9 


My Boys Launched Rockets (article r May 59. p 81 

Mystery of the Talking Fan (verse), Tune °59, p. 32 

Pond Life (article), June 59, pp. 16-17 

Raindrops (verse), Apr. 39, p. 84 

Refraction (article), Mar. °59, pp. 20-21 

Satellite Primer, A (poster), June 59, pp. 46-47 

Simple Electric Circuits (article), Feb. 59, pp. 32 

Simple Machines (article), Apr. 59, pp. 24-25 

Simple Science Demonstrations (article May °59, 
82-83 

Spring Wildflowers (article), May °59, pp. 18-19 


Starfish (poster), June °59, p. 48 
Tiger Salamander ( poster Apr. °59, p. 63 


a 
Tom Finlay Sees a Unit on Weather with Britannica 


] inior unit), May 59, pp. 4 0 


Weather at thé Primary Level init), Mar. 


bZ 


What We Know about Water (dramatizatio 


59. p 


Willie W ther article), Mar. 59, p. 32 


ing 


Social Studies—See also Brotherhood Week, Creative Con- 
struction Ideas, Girls and Boys, and Teachers Help 


One Another 
Almost-Apprentice Chimney Sweep, Th 


Amer n Children Make Japanese Doll 


American History in Song (dramatization), May ” 


Arts and Crafts from the Philippines (art 
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Street \ Sw Th ter), M } t St. Patrick's Day 7 Valentine Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas, Girls 
Ss M t t Mar. ‘59, Hay 1 St. Patrick’s Day Party? (games), Mar. °59, and Boys, and Teachers Help One Another 

t P P Evolution of a Valentine art), Feb. °59, p 99 
( ] t Jur p Lepr | hes Street Safety, A (di iumatization), How Many Valentines? (song . Feb. *59, p. 65 


4 
Truck (so \ , 81 Ma pd I Have a Valentine (song), Feb. °59, p. 65 
, | with Books rticl . June Rak {M ow, Th rhythm band and d nce), Mar Joyful R membrance vers , Feb 9, p 60 
» 5 More Games and Party Ideas umes), Fet 9, p. 18 
S Mar. °59, p. 90 Shhh! Father's SI eping! (story), Mar. °59, p. 34 limmy’s Bie Valentine (story it b. °59, p. 63 
S \ 8 Talking It Over—See this department in each issue Vicki’s Valentine (story), Feb. 59, p. 69 
M Teachers Help One Another Verse - 
1 M } } \ Day April Fool! Apr. 59, p. 79 __ 
\ { | } ! On Arbor Day, Apr. '59, p. 102 At Gettysburg, Feb 99, p 66 
\\ | M \ Baby Ballerinas, May 9, p. 28 
W \ I St t \ Bowlit Grade 1, June *59, p. 59 Barn, The, Feb. 9. p. 66 
( ful Clockface, May ‘59, p. 94 Big Gift, May °59, p. 28 


Ww ( \ G I f Art Classroom Prayer, Feb 
* I D: Ficures, Mar. °59, p. 114 Clown with No Bones, June ’59, p. 3 
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, May °59, p. 94 Easter Bunny, Mar. °59, p. 50 
. \, I } b4 thers 99, p. 94 Favorite Position, ] 99, p. 32 
\ | ) 65 My \ nti It . Fet 59. p. 110 First Red Robin, M 99, p 8) 
Val | 65 Our Friends at School, Apr. *59, p. 102 Freddy Fresh Air, May °59, p. 28 
_M 99, p. 94 Frisky Lambs, May °59, p. 28 


< $ See also Dances and Rhythms and Musi I ! Plast | 
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HERE’S AN EXCITING OPPORTUNITY... 
the INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK OFFER 


Yes, here's another remarkable dividend for INSTRUCTOR 
readers. By acting promptly, you can take your 
choice of any one of these practical, new classroom 
handbooks ABSOLUTELY FREE with your subscription— 
either new or renewal—to The INSTRUCTOR. 


Although they will sell for $1.25 regularly, there wil 
be no charge whatsoever for the book you receive. It will 
be mailed to you as soon as we receive your 
order ... for you to use and enjoy now. 


Never before published, the fresh material in these books 
has passed the discriminating selection standards of 
our Editors. Covering a wide variety of subjects, 
each of the books contains 48 idea-packed pages. 


FREE HANDBOOKS with Group Orders 
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2 subscriptions $5.50 each 
3 subscriptions $5.25 each 
4 or 5 subscriptions $5.00 eac 


No need to send any money now—iust tell us to enroll 
you as an INSTRUCTOR subscriber for the school year 
starting in September. We'll bill you, payable 
in the fall. But do give us your instructions 
now—so we can mail your FREE HANDBOOK at once 
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